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Tue world has been 
getting along very 
well, thank you, for 
a number of years 
with such good old 
standby materials as 
wood, metal, glass, 
porcelain, rubber and 
such. In fact, the 
stand-pat instinct is 
so hard to budge, 
many have doubted 
that anything could 
be discovered to take 
their place. 

Science, however, 
is continually snoop- 
ing, and again, as be- 
fore, she has: pro- 
duced a surprise. 
This time her dis- 

covery is Durez—a basic-formula material—a moulding 
compound—whose applications are almost limitless. 

From experience already gained with this product, its 
usefulness and acceptance is only limited_by the time it 
will take to acquaint manufacturers with its properties, 
possibilities, and versatile application. 

Pouring that message into the ears that should hear it, 
is the enjoyable part Advertising Headquarters is con- 
tributing to the rapid growth of General Plastics, Incor- 
porated, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Do figures make you dizzy? 

Then you’d better just take our 
word for it that the average resi- 
dent of Acropo.is leads John L. 
Cityman by several city blocks 
when it comes to owning things, 

Hold on tight while we cite a 
few figures. 

3,313,490 farmers own their en- 
tire farm (that’s more than half 
the farms in these United States). 
Many farmers own two or more 
farms. $57,017,740,040 (read that 
again) is the total valuation of all 
farm property. 5,007,124 automo- 
biles (nearly one-quarter of the 
total number of cars) are farmer’s 
cars. 

Folks in Acropo.ts, the rich 
farm communities of America, will 
buy your goods if you sell them 
through the papers AGROPOLIs peo- 
ple read. .. . . Standard Farm 
Papers. See the list below. Each 
a leadership paper, locally edited 
to be of local interest. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Michigan Farmer The Prairie Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press The Nebraska Farmer 


The STANDARD (tix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager 
807 North Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 


OW NERSHIP 
in AGROPOLIS, U. S. A. 








NEW YORK 
Willard BR. Downing, Eastern Manager 
250 Park Avenue 
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The Under-Advertised Industry 
Is a Brake on Progress 


Mass Consumption Hasn’t Begun to Keep Pace With Mass Production— 
Better Creative Selling Needed in Backward Industries 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of The American Federation of Labor 


RINTERS’ INK has been en- 

gaged over a long period of 
years in an effort to bring about 
a more intelligent and _ scientific 
analysis of the American market 
and to drive home the great 
point that for 


New York newspapers recently 
told of an increase of $1 a day 
in the wages of bricklayers. Under 
the new agreement, the wage of 
these workers will be $15 a day. 
Some 12,000 men are covered by 
this agreement, so 








that in this small 


American merchan- 
disers the American 
market is the mar- 
ket. Moreover, it 
has been seeking 
to show, if I have 
read its columns 
aright, that when 
there is a gain in 
income in any cer- 
tain section of the 
population, there is, 
at the same point, 
a growth of market 
wherein he who 
properly spreads 
his message may 
reap logical gains 
of business. 

Roy -Dickinson* 
informs us that 
market is made up 
of one part natu- 
ral demand and 





TATISTICS are usually 
dry—but not these: 

In 1927 there were in this 
country 191,863  establish- 
ments that employed 8,351,- 
257 people who earned a 
total of $10,848,782,433. In 
1929 we have a larger num- 
ber of employed people and 
a larger total of money 
earned. It may be that this 
year’s earning record will 
reach the war-peak of 1920 
when the earned total of the 
same group reached nearly 
$13,000,000,000. 

Tremendous figures. Yet 
they represent only 12 per 
cent of the national income! 

What these figures mean 
to advertisers is explained 
by a labor expert. 











portion of New 
York’s population 
there is an added 
market worth $12,- 
000 a day, if and 
when all bricklay- 
ers are at work. 
The best figures 
show that these 
men work about 
185 days a year, so 
for the year we 
have an added buy- 
ing power among 
these men of $12,- 
000 times 185. It 
must be perfectly 
clear that plans for 
the spending of 
much of that money 
have already been 
made in accordance 
with the force of 





three parts of creative selling, 
coupled with adequate advertising. 
That makes a whole of four parts. 
If we make a five-part whole we 
have room for the factor—capac- 
ity to buy. What about that? 


~ * “What Is an Adequate Adverties 
juerecmae?' Parnters’ Inx, April 1 
also “The Potential Market—an A Aa. 
vertising Yardstick,” May 2 issue. 


national advertising. There are a 
great many products that can never 
hope to get any real part of that 
money, because they have never 
told their story to the men who 
now are going to get and spend 
the money. 

The average wage paid by the 


potteries of the United States is 
roughly $43 every two weeks, this 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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being the average for men and 
women. These employees work 
from six to ten days out of every 
two weeks, Those that work on 
an hourly rate are by no means the 
poorest paid in the country, per 
hour, but their total hours per 
week do not put them in a high 
purchasing power class. But that 
is not the whole point. . 

At least some of the money paid 
to bricklayers in New York will 
be spent for new pottery. Wher- 
ever there is a home there must be 
dishes. Who is there that imagines 
the bricklayer will know, or much 
care, what factory, American or 
foreign, makes the dishes he buys? 
Where has he been told anything 
about it? Where have American 
potters told him why he ought to 
buy American made goods, rather 
than foreign made goods? 

I am told that American potters 
are fighting to keep their heads 
above water because of foreign 
competition. But always some- 


thing more than price enters into 
selling and, except for specialty 


lines, pottery is one of the things 
that has not been “sold” to us, 
though we have such notable pot- 
tery centers as Cincinnati and East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J. 


American Market Is Growing 


All along the line the American 
market has been growing. At this 
moment it is growing. Specifically, 
it is growing more this year than 
last year. The subject is so vast 
and so complicated that only a 
part of it can ever be covered in 
any one discussion and when one 
really delves into it he finds him- 
self embarked upon a sea of statis- 
tics that can be either baffling or 
enlightening, depending upon how 
stiff a battle one puts up to main- 
tain his perspective. 

One year ago, the United States 
Census Bureau estimated our na- 
tional population at 120,013,000 
persons, a growth, roughly, of 
15,000,000 persons since 1920. On 
the basis of the same estimate, we 
have added at least the better part 
of another million in the last year. 

In 1920, the last year for which 
I find figures on this particular 
item, 50.3 per cent of the total 
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population was “gainfully em- 
ployed,” a figure which affords us 
a starting point, though its true 
meaning in the scheme of economic 
affairs is somewhat vague. Of 
this working percentage, 26 per 
cent was in agriculture, while 74 
per cent was in industry. In the 
ten years ending in 1920, there had 
been a drop from 36 per cent in 
agriculture and a gain from 64 per 
cent in industry—a strong drift 
from farm to factory. It is evi- 
dent that the factory was and is a 
growing factor in producing pur- 
chasing power as well as commodi- 
ties. 

There are no authentic figures 
as to the earning and spending 
power of a goodly portion of these 
“gainfully employed” industrial 
workers, but the Department of 
Labor, by publication, puts its 
stamp of approval on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures which 
show that in 1927 there were 191,- 
863 establishments that employed 
8,351,257 persons and these earned 
a total of $10,848,782,433. In 1929 
we have, with increasing employ- 
ment and advancing wages, a 
larger number of employed persons 
and a larger total of money earned. 
The chances are that we have 
about got back to the war-peak of 
1920 when the earned total of the 
same group in the population ran 
up to nearly $13,000,000,000 dis- 
tributed among 9,288,050 workers. 

Right in that group is to be 
found the solid, sustaining patron- 
age of a great many of the adver- 
tisers of America. It is true that 
their income runs to little more 
than 12 per cent of the national in- 
come, but it is income the most of 
which has to be spent for the sim- 
ple reason that there is little 
margin for anything else after the 
spending has been done. 

After such enormous total fig- 
ures it may seem incredible that 
the average annual wage of em- 
ployees in manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1927 was but $1,301.30, but 
back in 1914, before the war booms 
came along, the average for the 
same group was as low as $579.62. 
The war years put incomes magi- 
cally out of all previous bounds, 
but they settled back in 1922 to 
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HAVE 


the 
Talking Movies 


Hurt 
Your Market? 


“We have just learned” said one of our 
leading advertisers, “that talking movies 
have greatly altered merchandising condi- 
tions in the areas surrounding the shop- 
ping centers. People are traveling as far 
as thirty miles to attend the talkies. Natu- 
rally they are forming the habit of shop- 
ping in the ‘city. MHasn’t this hurt 
Christian Herald market?” 


The great merger 

On the Centrary.. =o" -= 

and the surrounding smaller towns has made this market 

more desirable than ever. Now the folks out there can and 

do buy anything you can sell them through advertising. 

74% of the circulation of the New Christian Herald is in 
the area surrounding the 683 shopping centers. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


The NEW 


419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 


Vice-President 





Advertising Manager 
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$1,146.98, considerably below the 
1927 figure. The point is again 
that individual buying power has 
been growing from year to year. 


That is to say, average individual ° 


buying power has been growing. 
Again, there is a bigger market 
this year than last year—more 
money to be spent for advertised 
products. And most money that 
is spent for unadvertised products 
is money that is undoubtedly spent 
with a grudge. 

We have in the United States a 
situation in which more wages are 
paid, more products manufactured, 
more money spent and more money 
saved than ever before, though it 
is strange to note that the total 
amount of money saved is not in- 
creasing as rapidly as is the num- 
ber of persons who are saving 
money. There are more persons 
saving and the average accounts 
apparently are smaller, which may 
mean that more persons are earn- 
ing what has been called a “saving 
wage,” but at the same time, feel- 
ing more secure of the future, are 
spending rather than saving. That, 
too, is a tip to the man who sells. 
Look at it whichever way you 
will, the market grows. 


How Advertising Has Helped the 
Automobile 


There is interest in discovering 
how the various industries have 
helped the general situation by af- 
fording purchasing power to their 
employees. I do not know the 
exact figures as to lines, but it is 
my impression that the automobile 
industry ranks up among the first 
half dozen in volume of advertis- 
ing. By driving its way to a mar- 
ket through advertising, creating 
financing facilities for the pur- 
chaser when he has been found 
and giving him a product that left 
him satisfied, the automobile in- 
dustry has made merchandising 
history. There are first-class econo- 
mists who hold our present pros- 
perity to be due to the automobile 
industry more than to anything 
else, because of this very merchan- 
dising—because of the refusal of 
that industry ever to admit that its 
market had found its limit. 

What happened in wages in this 
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industry? While the average 
wage in all manufacture in 1927 
was, as we have seen, $1,301.30, 
the average wage in the automobile 
industry was $1,603. This was far 
below what it ought to have been 
—and most wages were likewise— 
but it was nevertheless above the 
average. The industry kept (its 
wheels going, it made great profits 
and it enabled its employees to go 
to the rescue of other industries 
with better-than-average buying 
power. Let the textile industry go 
off in a corner and think about 
that. 

The man who goes to buy an 
automobile doesn’t merely go and 
ask the storekeeper for $1,000 
worth of automobile. He goes and 
asks for a Ford, a Chevrolet, an 
Oakland, a Studebaker, or a Pack- 
ard. And he asks for these much 
more often than he asks for a 
Minerva, not only because he is 
more often prepared to buy them, 
but because he knows more about 
these advertised cars and would 
still buy them if he had _ the 
Minerva pocketbook. 

The automobile industry, and 
these are Census of Manufactures 
figures, employed in 1927 only 
393,129 persons as against 1,584,998 
in the classification “textiles and 
their products,” yet every person 
in the country, except those em- 
ployed in textiles, knows more 
about automobiles than about tex- 
tiles. And the average wage in 
textiles fell far below the grand 
average, having been but $1,027. 
In the peculiar organization of tex- 
tiles this means that a minority of 
skilled workers received a little 
better wage, while great numbers 
received a shamefully lower wage. 
If I were sure it would be as plain 
as it ought to be I should write 
“purchasing power” in every case 
instead of “wages.” 

I have said that when a man 
goes to buy an automobile he asks 
for the kind of car he wants—the 
kind that has been sold to him by 
an increasing fire of brilliani—but 
not too brilliant, at that—advertis- 
ing. But when a person goes to 
the store to buy sheets, towels or 
pillow cases, she goes generally to 
(Continued on page 169) 
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Everything 
but germ-proof! 














IF ANY flies intrude upon the 
Baxters’ peace this summer 
they’ll have to come down the 
chimney, disguised as Santa 
Claus. Billy Baxter vows that 
the screens he is making will 
keep out everything but light, 
air, and the more infinitesimal 
forms of bacteria. 

He’s a handy man around the 
house, is Bill. When he finishes 
painting the screens he’ll just 
have time to dig out that 
clinker in the furnace grate, 
cart out the last of the ashes, 
clip the hedge, and fix the cord 
for the waffle iron before supper. 


This evening he’ll find 


if the family is going to 


winter, and suggest that mother 
take a look at the latest in elec- 
tric toasters down at the corner 
shop. 

Bill is typical of the 500,000 
man-sized, man-minded chaps 
who read THE AMERICAN Boy. 
85% are of high-school age and 
older. Remember—they swing 
a big stick in the family buying 
councils. Advertise to them in 
their favorite magazine. In 
that way, and in that way only, 
will they know you recognize 
them as “men in everything but 
years.” August forms close 
June 10th. 


i ll dad h d . 
2 ae ask mn pm The American Boy 
Detroit 


have that oil burner next 


Michigan 
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When the Declaration of Independence was written, the 
world had bowed to many individual conquerors. 


In the light of American power today in world affairs, the 
relatively loose-knit democracy stands as the leader. 


Such a development only marks the limitations that confront 
individual genius. 


In the advertising agency, as in government, the individual 
has written great history. Let us pay all tribute to the 
Hannibals of art, the Caesars of copy, the Napoleons of 


salesmanship. 


But their limit, too, has been reached. If there is nothing 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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more before the advertising agency than the individual 
can achieve, then the greatest copy of all time has been 


written, the most powerful merchandising plans made. 


Since the reverse is true in government —there is ample 


justification for the J. Walter Thompson method which 


places emphasis upon the organization rather than upon 


the individual. 


To business, the J. Walter Thompson Company offers a 
world-wide service rendered through the codrdinated effort 
of men and women expert in their specialized fields of 


merchandising, sales method, plan, copy, art, media selection. 


lts method — not its man — is the achievement which the 


J. Walter Thompson Company emphasizes. 











Telling the Story 


Wherein Copy Is Once More Called Upon to Do a Difficult Selling Job 


PIANO is a difficult product 

to advertise because its great- 
est merits are intangibles. Yet, 
perhaps because the problem is dif- 
ficult, there have been a number 
of successful piano advertisers. It 
is no news that the Steinway cam- 
paigns have been remarkably suc- 


of the Intangibles 


of this tree is the key to the most elu- 
sive thing in the world . . . the secret 
of all great music . . . an ideal tone. 
Nature has endowed this extraordinary 
tree with a rich red grain that myste- 
riously possesses musical qualities never 
found in the more common upright 
growths. So vibrant, so mellow, so true 
in its resonance, the wood of these trees 
alone can supply the soundboards for 





cessful in building the de- 
sired atmosphere around 
Steinway pianos. Other 
manufacturers in the indus- 
try have achieved marked 
success by consistent adver- 
tising of the intangibles 
which make up the value of 
a piano. 

Hardman, Peck & Com- 
pany, makers of Hardman 
pianos, are at present carry- 
ing on an interesting cam- 
paign which deals with some 
of the intangibles—crafts- 
manship, tone, pioneering 
and beauty. A little history 
of this campaign shows 
some interesting steps in the 
development of an advertis- 
ing idea. 

Some time ago the com- | —— 
pany decided to bring out a 
line of pianos of modern- 
istic design, the Modernique. 
Around these pianos it built 
a campaign saturated with 
the spirit of modernism and 
the result was an unex- 





The MAGIC in MEN'S HANDS 
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pected interest in this type The Idea of Craftsmanshi ‘ 
: “ p ip Is Difficult to Illus- 
of piano. This enabled it to trate; But Hardman Does It Very Cleverly Here 


break away from the fam- 
iliar “These-artists-use-our- 
pianos” type of advertising which, 
although it has been remarkably 
successful, has been well covered 
by other manufacturers in the field. 
The next step was to ring in the 
other intangibles: Tone, beauty, 
craftsmanship. This was a copy 
problem and was handled by un- 
usual copy. There was, for in- 
stance, an advertisement headed, 
“The Song of ‘the Leaning Tree.” 
The copy read, in part, as follows: 


High on the mountainside a red 
spruce leans majestically to the % 
with a song locked in its depths that 
will thrill the world. For in the heart 


Hardman Pianos. 

Hardman tone must be jealously 
— like a rare and priceless jewel. 
ar from accidental, it is the result of 
unfailing devotion to an ideal, of con- 
stant research and experiment and above 
all a standard of hand-craftsmanship 
rarely known in this mechanical age. 
Only from improvement of design, from 
the finest of materials and from the 
most painstaking workmanship is_ it 
possible to maintain the quality that has 
endured for more than eighty-six 
years. 


It is obvious that the company 
is letting beautiful prose tell a busi- 
ness story of intangibles. 

The latest Hardman advertise- 
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DES MOINES .... 


A KEY CITY for 
Hudson-Essex 
Motor Cars 


The Des Moines distributors’ territory is the 
central two-thirds of Iowa, 150 miles east and 
west by 200 miles north and south. 


Over 1,250,000 population in this territory, 
where there are three motor cars to every two 
families. 


Two out of every three families in the Hud- 
son-Essex Des Moines territory (farmers as 
well as urban people) read 


The DES MOINES REGISTER 
and ‘TRIBUNE 


Over 230,000 Daily Circulation 
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ment, called “The Magic of Men’s 
Hands,” is really a culmination of 
the series, although it is by no 
means the last. It is characterized 
by several unusual things. 

First is the illustration. Prob- 
ably one of the most difficult things 
to picture in a new way is the idea 
of craftsmanship. It is easy 
enough to show a somewhat aged 
worker at a typical work bench— 
but that is hackneyed. Therefore, 
the company chose to picture 
craftsmanship solely by hands. The 
illustration defies description ; there- 
fore, the reader is referred to the 
reproduction of the advertisement 
which accompanies this article. 

Now study the copy, which is as 
follows: 


Men’s hands are magical. Ly master 
matter with strange craft. They fuse into 
its fibre men’s wills and dreams, men’s 
souls. Machines can duplicate. They 
cannot create. The hands of craftsmen 
are conductors of a creative current from 
mind to material. Only the hands of 
craftsmen can impart to a lifeless thing, 


a soul. 

For eighty-seven years, the hands of 
craftsmen have created the Hardman 
Piano. In a fine, high tradition they 
have wrought, in w metal, strings, 
the magic of incomparable tone. 

To that which craftsmen’s hands 
create, men’s hearts pay tribute. More 
Hardman Pianos were sold last year 
than in any other year in Hardman 
history. More people come each day to 
the Home of the Hardman than ever be- 
fore. 

Eternally young with creative vitality 
that must expressed, the hands o 
Hardman craftsmen, last year, caught in 
the wood that encased the instrument 
the spirit of a new age, and created a 
modernistic piano—the Modernique. It 
was youth, pioneering. And men re- 


nded. 
Craftsmanship rests not alone with 
the Hardman, he in America there are 
at least five pianos of the finer type. 
The hands of men have wrought more 
than one kind of beauty—even of the 
beauty of tone. All should be heard—the 
tones of all compared; but the ear should 
wait for the one among them that sings 
superbly of the hands that brought it 


into being. 


Note how the principal ideas of 
the campaign have been summar- 
ized in the copy of the advertise- 
ment. Reread the last paragraph 
in the copy which marks a distinct 
step in competitive advertising. It 
shows a realization on the part of 
the company that there is no reason 
why a sensible advertiser should 
not admit the worth of his com- 
petitors. It is the company’s belief 
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that such an admission will carry 
with it an impression of. sincerity 
which will make its mark in the 
consumer’s mind. . 

The Hardman campaign is an in- 
teresting study of the work of an 
advertiser who believes that the 
burden of selling rests on copy and 
not on trick devices to gain atten- 
tion. The advertisements are con- 
servative in nature, individual in a 
field where individuality is difficult 
to achieve, and marked throughout 
by a tone of sincerity. 





Seymour Soule with J. Walter 
Thompson 


Seymour Soule, for the last year and 
a half general advertising manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the service department of the 
Chicago office of the J. alter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc. He was, at one 
time, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Wadsworth-Howland 
Company, Boston. 

J. K. Smith, previously assistant ad- 
vertising manager, succeeds Mr. Soule 
at Montgomery Ward. 


Nunn-Bush & Weldon Account 
to Olson & Enzinger 


The Nunn-Bush & Weldon Shoe Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Olson & Enzinger, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 
Magazines, business papers and radio 
will be used. 

The Frank Schaaf Company, Mil- 
waukee, sausage manufacturer, has also 
appointed Olson & Enzinger to direct 
its advertising account. Midwestern 
newspapers and radio will be used. 








F. O. Bohen, President, 
Meredith Publications 


Fred O. Bohen has been elected 
president of the E. T. Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, to 
succeed the late E. T. Meredith. He 
has been associate publisher and gen- 
eral manager. Mrs. Meredith, widow of 
the founder of the company, has been 
elected vice-president, Mrs. Mildred .T. 
Bohen, secretary, and E. T. Meredith, 
treasurer. 





Outboard Motor Account with 
Burns-Hall Agency 


Advertising of both the Elto and Evin- 
rude divisions of Outboard Motoi 
Corporation, Milwaukee, is now being 
directed by the Burns-Hall Advertising 
Agency, of that city. Magazines, 
marine, and outdoor publications will be 
used. The Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany and the Evinrude Motor Company, 
were recently merged under the name o: 
the Outboard Motor Corporation. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


Send for Your 
Copy Now-- 





COMPREHENSIVE analysis of 
Milwaukee economic and sales 
conditions compiled in fife Standard 
Market Survey fo#fi reggmmended by 
the Bureau of Adyereimimg, A. N. P. A., is 
now 4: Livy.’ ible for. 2 mie Vie and agencies. 
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power, well 
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tising—all Tie indiceé 

national ady€rtisers. : 

Write féy your copy of this valuable 
market study on your business stationery. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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MEDIUM _IN MAKEUP 


There is no better indication 
the value of a newspaper as 
advertising medium than 
newspaper itself. For in the ch 
acter of its pages, in the wo 
and variety of its depart men 
may be seen. the character of ! 
readers it attracts. 
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COYY ofa 


as told in its pages 


‘Woman 


Twenty-six years ago The Chicago Daily News estab- 
lished a number of important features of special interest 
to women as a separate daily department. 


In those days young ladies didn’t swim channels, govern 
states and head business enterprises. They sat on a 
cushion and sewed a fine seam. 


Times have changed. The modern woman has a range 

of interests almost as wide and varied as that of man. 

And throughout these changing years The Daily News 

has endeavored to keep step with her progress . . . match- 
=, ing her increasing affairs with a greater number and 
= variety of features devoted to those affairs. 


Today The Daily News presents for the approval of Miss 
and Madame 1929. a complete, well-balanced picture of 
the world in which she is finding new opportunities, new 
interests. In addition it presents two pages . .. an aver- 
age of 11 columns daily . . . devoted to the home, society, 
fashions and the affairs fundamentally and changelessly 
feminine. 


More than 70,000 women attend the annual sessions of 
The Chicago Daily News Cooking School. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
: SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogness 
Woodward & Kelly 303. Crocker ist Nat’! 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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NO SUM MER SLUMPY 


- circulation manager of The 
Detroit News is wrapt in glee. 
The circulation of The News both 
weekdays and Sundays which at 
this time of the year by all the laws 
of tradition should go down is going 
up. Yet on analysis the reason is 
quite apparent. Detroit was 
never before so thoroughly pros- 
perous and so thoroughly employed 
for this season of the year. This 
condition moreover promises to keep 
on. Detroit would therefore be a 
good place to slay the summer 
slump bogie; particularly when you 
can deliver your message to 82% 
of all the homes in Detroit through 
one newspaper—The News. 


out of 
every 
Detroit Homes 
Taking Any English 
Newspaper Get 
The News 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
New York Office Chicago Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 








How a Wholesaler Picks His 
Leaders 


This Wholesale Company Has a Concrete Yardstick Which It Applies 
in Coming to a Decision 


By E. R. Masback 


President, Masback Hardware Company. 


yz frequently the sales man- 
ager at the factory wonders 
how the jobber selects his lines. 
Seeking distribution through whole- 
salers and having a good product 
on which a great deal of thought- 
ful effort has been put to make it a 
leading piece of merchandise, the 


cannot possibly say, but I think 
that the yardstick by which our 
company measures the products 
which it seeks to make its lead- 
ers is one which—if any manufac- 
turer applies it to his merchandise 
—will make almost any good prod- 
uct acceptable nearly anywhere. 


sales manager finds 
that jobber accep- 
tance for the prod- 
uct is not so quick 
as he thinks it 
should be. Why do 
not wholesalers 
jump at the chance 
to take on such a 
line? Is some 
prejudice working 
against this partic- 
ular merchandise or 
have jobbers some 
queer yardstick by 
which they measure 
the acceptability of 
an item? 
Speaking from 
personal experience 
as a hardware dis- 
tributor whose task 
it is to select mer- 
chandise available 








N this article, Mr. Mas- 

back —head of a large 
wholesale hardware company 
—tells about the yardstick he 
uses to measure whether or 
not he will take on a line 
and the amount of co-opera- 
tion he will render after 
having selected a line. This 
yardstick furnishes an ans- 
wer to the question: “How 
in the world do jobbers de- 
cide what line to take on 
and push?” 

Mr. Masback uses actual 
examples. Among the manu- 
facturers to whom he refers 
are: Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Bridgeport Chain Company 
and the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation. 





. Let me outline it 
“briefly and_ then 
show, in concrete 
cases, how we actu- 
ally have used it. 

Our yardstick 
has six points on 
it, and when it is 
applied to a pro- 
posed item for our 
line the stick mea- 
sures : 

(1) Net profit; 

(2) Quality and 
reputation ; 

(3) Manu factur- 
er’s resale policy; 

(4) Policy of no 
direct selling ; 

(5) Attractive- 
ness of goods, from 
advertising to pack- 
aging ; 

(6) Ease with 














from leading manu- 
facturers of the country, I should 
say that the keen jobbing execu- 
tive does apply a yardstick to his 
many sources of supply. But it is by 
no means a queer measure. 

It aims solely to eliminate those 
producers whose goods fall short 
of whatever standard the jobbing 
house sets and it provides a basis 
for working with manufacturers 
to correct any shortcomings that 
may prevent good merchandise 
from becoming leaders which the 
wholesaler may push with the 
greatest enthusiasm and profit to 
himself. 

What this yardstick is in other 
fields, or even in other houses, I 
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which our sales 
force can sell the item, through 
acquaintance with merchandise of 
a similar type. 

To elaborate just slightly, before 
going on to cases: 

(1) Net profit is most impor- 
tant, for between two products 
which offer approximately the same 
discount, the one which, when all 
selling costs are totaled, shows the 
greater net is naturally the one 
which becomes the jobber’s leader. 

(2) It goes almost without say- 
ing that in this era of merchan- 
dising, it is assumed that, to be a 
leader, a product must have quality 
and a reputation of quality to sus- 
tain. Quality makes for profit. 
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(3) Net profit is largely tied up 
with the manufacturer’s resale pol- 
icy, for where price is watched 
through all outlets, net profit is 
maintained. The same applies to a 
policy of 

(4) No direct selling, for where 
the manufacturer sells to the same 
market served by the jobber, the 
jobber’s overhead is proportion- 
ately greater and his net is smaller. 

(5) Also, well advertised and 
attractively packaged goods make 
selling easier and net profit larger. 

(6) This holds as well for point 
six, for where the wholesaler’s 
men know something of the goods 
they are selling—that is, when the 
merchandise is of the general type 
the concern is accustomed to han- 
dling—sales are greater and profit 
is greater. 


Net Profit Is the Decisive Factor 


Altogether, then, net profit is the 
decisive factor in measuring what 
line a wholesaler will take on as 
a leader, a net profit depending on 
the other five factors that I have 
indicated on my yardstick. All the 
other factors being present in the 
following cases, let me illustrate 
how one of the other important 
qualifications frequently has deter- 
mined selection of merchandise for 
our concern. 

In the field of electrical appli- 
ances, the jobber today can buy one 
of probably six important lines and 
also pick from that many more 
lines less well known. However, 
with concentration being an ac- 
knowledgedly practical merchandis- 
ing theory, it is wise for the whole- 
saler to buy largely from one 
manufacturer. This we have done 
in electrical goods, and for years 
we have handled a widely known 
brand, rounded out with a few 
outstanding specialties from other 
concerns, each of these additions 
being taken on to fit a peculiar 
need. The main point, however, is 
that we concentrated on one promi- 
nent line of merchandise. 

This line had a major fault in 
our eyes. The company’s resale 
policy was not planned, with the 
result that often we might see de- 
partment stores in our territory 
advertising this concern’s mer- 
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chandise at prices comparable to 
what the goods cost our dealers. 
Nothing we suggested could get 
this company to change that un- 
favorable resale policy. Then some- 
thing happened. 

A large manufacturer of national 
importance who always had main- 
tained a rigid policy of distribu- 
tion in the electrical field, deter- 
mined to enter the hardware field 
and to carry into it the same policy 
of a single distributor to a terri- 
tory. This company approached 
mine three months ago to ask if 
we would be interested in making 
the line a leader. Our yardstick 
came out, and we found that, along 
with the other equal qualifications, 
this company’s goods carried a 
strict resale policy—which the 
former line had not. 

So we took on this second line. 
And in the first thirty days we 
sold 5,000 electric irons of this 
brand whereas, I believe, we had 
not sold 5,000 of the old brand in 
thirty months. Now we have a 
leader which measures up high on 
our yardstick, and one which gets 
every bit of co-operation we can 
muster. 

Of the many competitive items 
in the hardware field, wire cloth is 
almost terrifically competitive. For 
jobbers, this merchandise brings 
mainly trouble. : 

Many years ago, the New York 
Wire Cloth Company came to us. 
It offered identification with a 
trade name, an outstanding line, 
good packaging, business-paper ad- 
vertising, and a resale plan which 
enabled us to get 15 cents a hun- 
dred square feet more than we 
could get from competing products, 
although the others cost us just 
about the same to begin with. We 
picked it as a leader. 

It went over. During the last 
year we tried to put in a cheaper 
cloth as well, but we were forced 
to take out the latter because this 
other with its selling points for 
the dealer and its greater net profit 
for us actually ran away from the 
cheaper line. 

In the field of tools, the Plumb 
line is nationally advertised, has a 
defined resale price, is sold only 
through independent distribution 
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channels, is backed by strong mis- 
sionary work, and is most attrac- 
tively finished and displayed. 

We handle it as a leader. This 
line, which measures up fully to 
the yardstick, is one of the very 
few tool lines which, in the last 
few years, when tools as a whole 
have gone back, has shown a sales 
increase. 

Glance at the situation in bolts. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company 
makes a fine grade of bolts and 
nuts, but is not satisfied with merely 
turning out the product and letting 
the trade do what it can with the 
merchandise after it leaves the 
plant. Following the war, this 
concern studied jobbing conditions. 
Through technical channels, it de- 
termined how dealers want bolts, 
which was not with nuts packed 
separately but with them attached 
to the bolts. It learned also that 
its packaging was not strong 
enough, so for a time it used shell 
cases for heavy shipping. This 
was such an innovation that the 
trade became enthusiastic. Later, 
a standard packing case was de- 
veloped to meet general shipping 
conditions. 

But even there the company did 
not rest. The superintendent of 
the Bethlehem plant came to our 
offices in person to go through our 
stock with our buyer to figure out 
ways and means to improve the 
packaging of the bolts and to do 
anything else that would make this 
merchandise more readily salable. 
He still visits us. Here is a good 
case of “we couldn’t improve the 
product so we improved the pack- 
age,” and it clearly shows why 
Bethlehem bolts are a leader with 


us. 
In the face of handling two other 
brands of automobile tires, we took 


on Mansfield as a leader. Why? 
Because, in addition to meeting all 
the other requirements on our 
yardstick, this tire was backed by 
a policy specially built to fit the 
hardware jobber. The wholesaler 
could not pass it up. Manufactur- 
ing a tire of quality that passes all 
tests, backing it with plenty of 
consumer advertising and trade ad- 
vertising that plays up the hard- 
ware distributor, watching resale 
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prices and selling only through 
jobber channels, this company could 
not avoid having its product be- 
come a leader with distributors. 

Several years ago, the Bridge- 
port Chain Company wanted to ad- 
vertise to the. trade, but before em- 
barking on a-consistent campaign it 
decided to see how best its mer- 
chandise could be made to meet 
trade conditions. 

One of the questions this con- 
cern asked us was: “How can we 
increase dealer sales?” 

Our answer was: “If you study 
the packaging problem and also can 
work out ar adequate dealer dis- 
play idea, we think you can build 
your business considerably.” 

The company then asked: “If we 
do this, and find a good packaging 
and a good display method, will 
you push the line?” 

“We most assuredly will,” we 
replied. 

The Bridgeport Chain Company 
thereupon designed cartons conve- 
nient for the jobber to redistribute 
and also developed a very fine 
floor stand that displays chain ef- 
fectively in the retail store. Since 
then, this company’s merchandise 
has been a leader with us. 


Showing the Dealer How to 
Merchandise a Technical Line 


The Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation always did good pack- 
aging, but the average retailer did 
not know how to buy, stock or 
sell this type of merchandise most 
effectively. The Greenfield com- 
pany accordingly turned out a sin- 
gle unit cabinet which gave a com- 
plete assortment, which showed 
what to sell for what purpose, and 
that indicated resale prices that 
would bring the dealer a profit. In 
other words, this concern took a 
technical line that had all the 
other requisites of a leader and 
showed the dealer how to merchan- 
dise it. So it became a leader in 
fact. 

This jobber yardstick can be used 
on all products. For example, 
speaking more generally now, there 
is much merchandise of the highest 
grade of manufacture. Yet years 
of consistent national advertising 
for Disston saws,. Stanley tools, 
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Yankee tools and Russell-Jennings 
bits—to give some outstanding ex- 
amples—force the wholesaler to 
carry these high-class lines as lead- 
ers. Although I could find six 
comparable lines. that probably 
would approximate each of these 
in other points, none of the com- 
peting six has the good-will and 
prestige of advertising that have 
made these leaders prominent, and 
so these continue to lead the way 
and certainly should continue to 
lead. 

Should a new line, competing 
for instance with the Millers Falls 
Company, whose advertising has 
made it prominent for years, come 
to us and offer merchandise 10 per 
cent under Millers Falls prices, it 
would probably not interest us 
greatly. The reputation built by 
quality and consistent advertising 
gives us an actual greater net profit 
than 10 per cent larger discount 
would provide. 

In my mind, everything comes 
right down to this factor of net 
profit. And this is what so many 
manufacturers overlook when they 
wonder why it is that another line, 
apparently higher priced than their 
own is taken on and pushed by the 
wholesale distributor who refuses 
to touch theirs. Because the alert 
distributor is in business for this 
net profit he will, if he watches his 
figures closely, see that the five 
supplementary points on the yard- 
stick rigidly measure the factors 
which make for the sixth—net 
profit. 

Let me recapitulate: 

(1) Quality and reputation make 
for easier distribution, which re- 
sults in greater sales at less re- 
sistance and lower selling costs. 

(2) Adherence to a standard re- 
sale price stabilizes selling for the 
distributor, protects dealer profits 
and so provides a greater net for 
the jobber. 

(3) A policy of no direct selling 
also increases this net, for when 
a manufacturer sells direct, it is 
the jobber who in reality pays the 
expense of handling those direct 
sales. Without wholesale distribu- 
tion as the backbone of his busi- 
ness, the manufacturer could not 
afford to handle small accounts at 
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so low a price as he does. Thus 
it is that the manufacturer who 
does not sell direct can eliminate 
this shipping expense and in turn 
give the wholesaler greater profit. 
Furthermore, direct sales in a dis- 
tributor’s territory increase his 
selling effort and costs and so af- 
fect his net adversely. 

(4) There is no need to explain 
how attractiveness of goods, from 
advertising all the way to packag- 
ing, smooths the selling groove and 
increases net profits, 

(5) And the fifth supplementary 
mark on our yardstick—ease with 
which the sales force can handle 
an item—fits in with our general 
thought, in that merchandise of 
the same sort handled regularly by 
the distributor makes for more ef- 
ficient selling on the part of the 
jobber’s staff. 

It is net profit, not low initial 
price, that decides whether the job- 
ber will make a line a leader. And 
any one of the five associated fac- 
tors touched on here may offset an 
apparent price advantage offered 
the distributor, for any one of 
these five will determine net profit 
where initial price will not. This 
is a pretty accurate yardstick. It 
may be applied equally well by the 
manufacturer before he takes his 
goods to the wholesaler. 


New Accounts for Cowan & 
Prindle 


The Roquefort Association, Roquefort, 
France, has appointed Cowan & Prindle, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and magazines will be used in 
an advertising campaign beginning in the 
fall. 

New Era Motors, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of the Ruxton four wheel 
drive, has also placed its advertising 
account with Cowan & Prindle. 


L. M. Simpson to Direct U. S. 
Rubber Tire Sales 


L. M. Simpson has been made = 
eral sales manager of the tire de 
ment of the United States Rubber - 
pany, New York. He has been with 
the company for the last ten years, start- 
ing in the Los Angeles office. 


Airport Account to N. W. Ayer 
Central Aisporty ine Comoe,  * = 


has appointed N. & Son, Inc., 
to direct its sihicrtulnn account. 
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OF THE 


SATURDAY NEWS 


Tue Indianapolis News, on Saturday, 
averages from five to ten automotive pages, 
—which is indication aplenty of how 
motor-car merchandisers regard this 
big week-end newspaper. Other 
national advertisers are profitably 
making Saturday their big day in 

The News. 


F OR almost sixty years The 
News has had more readers, 
more news and more reader at- 
tention on Saturday than on 
any other publication day. 

A copy of the paper, 
mailed on request, will 
answer your questions. 


The News...cALONE...Does The Job! 








my qne 
1 INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
pM The Indianapolis Radins 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 














New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Se. 








NDIANAPOLIS now covers an area nb 
it 


| square miles and is expanding in every direction. 
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MANHAT TAN 
1, 752,000 


BROOKLYN 


2,508,500 





QUEENS RICHMOND: 
654,400 


Break it down... 


LICE the biggest single sales spot on your 

national map into jagged borough sectors. 
Consider each geographical part of the wealth- 
iest, most progressive, most responsive sub- 
urban area as an entity in itself. 


Manhattan in resident population alone is 
about equivalent to TWO Clevelands! Brooklyn 
houses more people than the City of Phila- 
delphia. Bronx... by itself... is a St. Louis, 
if numbers mean consumer population. Queens 
is a Pittsburgh . . . and represents as great a 
volume of potential sales, Staten Island is the 
home of enough New Yorkers to fill every dwell- 
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ing in Nashville, Tennessee . . . New Yorkers 
who earn, and who spend. 

Westchester County . . . wealthiest in all 
America . . . has in its 48 principal towns alone 
a third of a million people. Suburban New 
Jersey boasts nearly two million people in 305 
towns alone. Suburban Long Island . . . in 
84 towns . . . has over 200,000 people. 

Metropolitan New York is HUGE! And it 
takes a HUGE sales weapon to sell here. 

Throughout the five 


boroughs of New York 
City . . . and in each 
of the three great subur- 
ban areas . . . one great 
New York evening Suburban 
newspaper goes each 
day into the homes of 
the highest earning and 
largest spending classes. 
It reaches a consumer Long Island 
audience greater than 
that of the next two New 
York standard evening newspapers combined. 
Break its circulation down any way you will 
. it is purchased by the largest number of 
people in every income group. That one evening 
newspaper is the New York Evening Journal 
. . offering dominant one-cost coverage of the 
largest, the richest, the most responsive, and the 
most worthwhile market in the world! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: ; NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: 

Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th St. Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 








New Jersey 





NITtiliiwitiil 
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New advertisers are 
coming into the __ 
Detroit Times every week--- 


When you get the 
facts about Detroit 

it doesn’t take long 

to appreciate the value 
of 300,000 daily 

and 400,000 Sunday 


circulation--- 


---get the facts 


‘The Trend is to the Times’’ 











The New Competition Raises a 
Fresh Question 


When Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon All Advertise Will They Be Any 
Farther Ahead Than When None Advertised? 


By F. J. Ross 


President, F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 


“Ts condition existing be- 
tween industries which has 
been christened “The New Com- 
petition” is now generally accepted 
as real and something to be dealt 
with. 

For some minds it was an il- 
lusive idea to grasp—and the first 
grasp usually only 


behind, considers similar action. 

Observers who have closely fol- 
lowed the development of “The 
New Competition” look on with 
keen interest; and one of them, 
Printers’ INK, asks me: “When 
all four of these textiles are 
advertised to the consumer, will 
any one or all 








caught it by the 
tail. 

As one goes into 
the idea, it appears 
to expand and to 
ramify as wher 
you pass the nar- 
row entrance of a 
large cave. 

Perhaps we don’t 
yet know the far- 
thest reaches of 
“The New Com- 
petition,” but now 
comes up a case 
which, like a torch, 
lights up new cav- 
erns within the 
cave. 

The textile in- 
dustry furnishes 
the example. Here 


} 


HE textile industry is 
becoming advertisingly 
alive. It appears likely that 
in a very short time all fac- 
tors—silk, wool, cotton and 
rayon—will be advertising 


their respective merits. 
This brings up an interest- 
ing question: W 


hen all four 
are advertising will any one 
of the four, or the entire 
group, be any farther ahead 
than before advertising was 
used? 

In seeking an answer to 
this question, “Printers’ Ink” 
turned to an authority on 
the two subjects of co-oper- 
ative advertising and the 
neu competition—F. J. Ross, 
president of the advertising 
agency bearing his name. 


of the four be any 
farther ahead than 
they were before 
any of them were 
advertising? Will 
the fact that all 
four are advertis- 
ing mean that they 
have simply added 
that much more ex- 
pense to their sell- 
ing cost, or will 
the combined ad- 
vertising appeals 
operate in such a 
way as to benefit 
all four?” The 
questions are 
timely. 

If there are cor- 
rect answers to 
them, we are likely 








we have rayon, 








to get a clue by 








cotton, wool and 
silk—each of them large as an in- 
dustry—some of them stagnant— 
some of them growing. Each of 
them to the best of its ability is 
both protecting its own fences 
and invading the fields of the 
others. 

Rayon says, “We'll advertise—in 
line with the principles of “The 
New Competition,’ for we must 
have some of the business that has 
been going to silk, wool and cot- 
ton.” Cotton sees its dilemma and 
says, “The principles of ‘The New 
Competition’ call upon us to ad- 
vertise and promote our industry 
against competing industries.” Wool 
then follows suit and silk, close 
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going back to the 
basic question: “What is ‘The 
New Competition’?” Is it in this 
instance simply a competition be- 
tween silk, rayon, wool and cotton, 
in which each of these four has 
against it the other three? That 
is the view we get as we enter the 
cave. As we penetrate, however, 
the view expands and ramifies into 
caverns, the number of which we 
hardly know. 

In one sense, rayon, silk, woo! 
and cotton are separate industries. 
In another sense, they form but 
one—the textile industry. When a 
woman hesitates between a dress 
of rayon and a dress of silk, two 
units of the textile industry are in 
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competition ; but when she hesitates 
between a new dress and a new 
bracelet, or a new rug, or a new 
radio, or a new set of tea dishes, or 
some new aluminum pots—then the 
whole textile industry is in com- 
petition with many other indus- 
tries. 

With the possible exception of 
rayon, which is a newcomer and 
fast growing, the textile industry 
has long had hard going. Ex- 
tremely able analyses have been 
made of the cotton, wool and silk 
situations. None of these analyses 
went very far before they un- 
earthed the broad fact that even 
the prosperous American public 
hasn’t enough money to buy every- 
thing it wants. Therefore it in- 
dulges in selection as far as its 
money will go. 

Thirty years ago, a genuine silk 
dress was just as close to the aver- 
age woman’s heart as a new run- 
about is today. If there was less 
money then, there was less to 


spend it on. Selection and decision 


as to expenditures were more sim- 
ply made. There were no auto- 
mobiles or radios, few private 
schools, fewer books than now 
and, by comparison, far fewer so- 
cial ladder aspirants. 

As we look back upon it, life in 
the average community then was 
really quite a simple thing. There 
were fewer industries needed to 
supply the wants of the simpler 
living of those days, and each in- 
dustry then had its own groove 
and was deeply settled in it. The 
idea of “The New Competition” 
had not been born. 


Desires Outstrip Income 


Prosperity—that is, money to 
spend—has increased enormously 
in the interval, but there is some- 
thing else that has increased even 
faster. Inventive resourcefulness 
—the spread .of education and cul- 
ture (advertising has had a hand 
in this) have multiplied the aver- 
age person’s appreciations and de- 
sires out of all proportion to his 
increase of income. If the average 
woman had only to ask herself, 
“What do I want?” and started 
writing the answers down, she 
wouldn’t be finished by midnight. 
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But the average woman and man 
must ask themselves, “What shall 
we buy with what we have to 
spend?” So selection and elimina- 
tion begin at once. It is here that 
“The New Competition” finds its 
chief battleground. 

In how many families have dress 
expenditures been cut down to pro- 
vide more funds for education? 
How many times has a father fore- 
gone a new suit in order to bring 
home a new radio? How often 
have the children’s dresses been 
made over and handed down in 
order to help meet the installments 
on the new Ford? 

Is it not clear that the textile in- 
dustry, however its four great 
units may regard each other, is in 
the keenest of competition with 
many other industries? If the tex- 
tile industry is to get its share of 
the consumer’s dollar, must it not 
keep forever alive and vital, the 
question of dress? We have fol- 
lowed the clue. Have we found 
the answer? 

The textile industry cannot be 
unsound or spending money waste- 
fully, even when all four of its 
units, separately and competitively, 
maintain in the public mind the 
importance of dress. Not to do so 
would be to shirk their duty to 
themselves and to let their oppor- 
tunity go by default: 

Within the textile industry is a 
common cause, vital to each of its 
units. On that cause these units 
can stand together even though 
outwardly they may operate sepa- 
rately. And no one could call the 
textile industry foolhardy if all 
four industries that comprise it— 
cotton, wool, silk, rayon—were to 
unite in maintaining before the 
public the importance of dress. So 
long as the textile industry does 
something adequate, either as a 
group or by units, the importance 
of dress is upheld and the chance 
of the textile industry to get its 
share of the consumer’s dollar is 
made surer,. 

Two horses once had a mutual 
friend. It was a little mouse. The 
mouse used to ride—first on one 
horse’s back, then on the other’s. 
One day the horses got into a de- 
bate as to who should carry the 
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Protit by 
this preference 


HICAGO’S housewives are 
decidedly Chicago Evening 
American-minded. For 79.25% of 
the 522,815 Chicago Evening Amer- 
icans sold in Chicago and its suburbs 
are read by women family-heads. 
And of these, 78.71% have defi- 


nitely expressed a preference for the 
Chicago Evening American over all 
other Chicago evening newspapers. 


Such preference pays profits to 
shrewd advertisers who make it 
work for them. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


AMPFPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people—Member of 
International News Service, Universal Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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mouse. The argument that ensued 
was simply hair-splitting. Finally 
a fox was called in to figure out 
how much exhaustion the weight 
of a mouse would cause a horse. 
The fox said, “There aren’t any 
fractions small enough to give you 
the answer.” 

In this country there are a great 
many industries so large that the 
cost of a promotional campaign 
for any of them would be an in- 
finitesimal burden. The textile in- 
dustry is one of the largest. Three 
of the four units within the textile 
industry are very large, and the 
fourth seems destined to be. A 
powerful, continuous campaign 
dealing with dress, that would 
virtually reach the entire public, 
would cost but a tiny fraction of 
1 per cent of the sales of the tex- 
tile industry. A campaign for any 
of the four chief units of the tex- 
tile industry should still cost but a 
fraction of 1 per cent of its annual 
volume. There is no advertising 
so low in relative cost, or involving 
a hazard so diminished, as adver- 
tising in behalf of an industry. 

There is such an excess of idle 
capacity within the textile indus- 
try—such an excess of dead over- 
head and unproductive capital— 
that every notch gained in in- 
creased output and evening up of 
seasonal production should furnish 
incontestable evidence that “It pays 
to advertise.” 

This is not a complete answer 
to Printers’ Inx’s question, yet it 
does seem to have a conclusive 
quality. 

There is another thought which 
has been bidding for a place in this 
little piece. Has the reader ever 
heard, or himself said, that adver- 
tising men, with their ingenious 
talent for finding ways to spend 
the other fellow’s money, have 
brought advertising activity to the 
point where advertising compels 
advertising? Have you ever heard 
the charge that advertising is in a 
state of high inflation? 

The executive with a telephone 
on his desk can usually accom- 
plish far more in a day than the 
executive who has none. He can 
reach others, and others can reach 
him—he can transact more busi- 
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ness, and dispatch more detail—he 
can further extend the reach of 
his operations with a _ telephone 
than without one. Shall he blame 
the telephone because he is busier 
than the executive who has no 
telephone? The telephone has sim- 
ply come out of man’s inventive 
mind to meet a need. When the 
telephone arrived, there were some 
who did not sense the need. But 
their mental limitations did not 
alter the fact which time has since 
made so clear. 

In a country as large as this—as 
prosperous as this—as cultured as 
this—with a system of living for 
the average family so rich, full and 
varied—with inventive minds so 
prolific—with industrial production 
so efficient—a set of conditions has 
grown up which makes the mar- 
keting of products and services— 
the spreading of ideas and infor- 
mation—the stabilizing of firms 
and industries, vastly different mat- 
ters from what they used to be. 
Advertising, like the telephone, has 
simply come along to help meet 
new needs—to accelerate progress 
that has been inevitable. 


Advanced by Zellerbach Paper 
Company 

J. Y. Baruh, for the last thirty years 
manager of the Southern California 
store of the Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, has nm elected vice- 
president of that organization. He will 
continue at his Los Angeles headquar- 
ters, V. E. Hecht, who has worked with 
Mr. Baruh for the last twenty years, 
has been advanced to the position of 
manager of the Los Angeles division. 


Oyster Watch Account to 
Menken Agency 


Korones Brothers, New York, have 
appointed Menken Advertising, Inc., 
New York, to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the Oyster watch, of which 
they are sole wholesale distributors in 
the United States. Newspaper, maga- 
zine, rotogravure ane direct-mail adver- 
tising will be wu 


“Farm Supplies,” New Business 
Paper 


The first issue of Farm Supplies, a 
new monthly publication to be devoted 
to agricultural interests, will appear in 
ply. It will be published by Haynes 

ublications, Inc., New York. 

O. Haynes, Jr., will be in charge 
of the ghestens department of f the 
new publication. 
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First.--an idea-- 





AT is what every piece of 
good printing begins with. 
Some one has worked out, either 
in physical dummy form or as a 
mental concept, the basic idea 
on which it is founded. 


The idea is what tries men’s 
souls. To do something that is 
original without being bizarre, 
tasteful but not anemic, classy 
but not costly;—that, like the 
chorus girl’s smile, is the hard 
part. 


We take a lot of pride here in 
some of the “different”? things 
we have done. 


ath 


Charles Franeis Press 
Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Family Headed by Two Parents 


Family Headed by One Parent 2 
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rm UNIT” is an individual or group that 
is separate and economically independent. As 
shown on the opposite page, a “buying unit” may be a 
family with two parents or a family with one parent or a 
married couple without children; a single man or 2 
single woman living alone and not a part of any family 
group. A “buying unit” spends its own money, makes 
its own buying decisions and purchases on its own 
initiative. These are the factors in any market that ad- 
vertisers seek to reach. 


There are in Chicago 1,135,700 “buying units.” 


No one Chicago newspaper reaches more than 46% 
of them. 


“Solving the Mysterious 
Disappearance of Half a 
Million People” is a booklet 
that gives the impartial 
facts about Chicago news- 
paper coverage as provided 
by, the 5 Chicago daily 
newspapers. It tells how 
the “Census family” 
method of computing 
coverage has resulted 
in 43.3% error. It tells 
how the Chicago mar- 
ket may be reached. A 
copy of this booklet is 
yours for the asking. 
Send for it. 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD“YEXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 


B. W. gg 1 E. M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 

Western Adv. Eastern Adv. Manager Pacific Coast Ady, Mer. 

915 Hearst Building, 285 —s Avenue 625 Hearst Building 
Chicage jew York San Francisce 
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GAIN of 8,246 

lines of automo- 
tive advertising for 
the month of April 
established by The 
Detroit Free Press 
was the only gain reg- 
istered by any Detroit 
newspaper in the clas- 
sification. 


q 
Y Pn volume of 


passenger car ad- 
vertising alone carried 
by The Free Press for 
the same month was 
116,018 lines, or an 
excess over the vol- 
ume carried by any 
other newspaper in 
Detroit. 


q 


“Tool was when 
passenger car ad- 
vertising was distinct- 
ly a “class” matter. 


The De 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


That is no longer true. 
Motor cars are sold 
everywhere to every- 
body. 


q 


HAT automotive 

manufacturers 
recognize the ability 
of The Detroit Free 
Press to very thor- 
oughly permeate the 
Detroit market from 
the sales standpoint is 
evidenced by the ex- 
cess volume of their 
business that comes 
to this newspaper. 


Hree Press 


Detroit 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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How Switching Salesmen Influences 


Their Sales 


Some Sales Managers Transfer Their Men Systematically While Others 


Do It Only in Special Cases 


By Oscar DeCamp 


A QUESTION often asked by 
sales managers is whether or 
not it pays to take a salesman out 
of a territory where he has been 
doing something less than well and 
send him into another territory in 
the hope that a fresh start in a 
new field will improve his work. 
Switching salesmen from one ter- 


cauley decided to transfer the dis- 
trict sales manager of his Minne- 
apolis branch to another territory 
and to transfer the manager of 
another territory to Minneapolis. 
The Minneapolis district manager 
had been on the job for several 
years and was making his sales 
quota right along. He resigned 


ritory to another is 
seldom done in 
fields such as the 
industrial, where 
salesmen are often 
engineers and where 
the establishing of 
contacts with pros- 
pects and customers 
is a slow process 
extending over pe- 
riods of months and 
years. Neither is 
it done in selling 
products of a semi- 
technical nature in- 
volving educational 
work among con- 





pS ira things some- 
times happen when sales- 
men are switched from one 
territory to another. Occa 
sionally, the change is found 
to be just the opposite of 
beneficial. More often, 
though, a trade in territories 
is an e way to get 
a salesmen to do a better 
job. 

This article relates the ex- 

riences of some _ well- 

own companies with this 
plan, including National 
Cash Register, Toledo Scale, 
The Todd Company, Fuller 


rather than accept 
the transfer. His 
successor made his 
first month’s quota 
for the entire ter- 
ritory in one office 
building—one-tenth 
of 1 cent of 
his entire territory. 

E. Steffey, 
general sales man- 
ager of The Na- 
tional Cash . Reg- 
ister Company, says 
that his company 
has for years sys- 
tematically trans- 
ferred men from 


sumers, dealers, 
contractors, archi- 


Brush, etc. 





one territory to 








tects, and the like. 

But in selling an article of more or 
less general use, such as wearing 
apparel, or something used in the 
home, or where the selling is done 
by specialty salesmen calling from 
house-to-house and office-to-office, 
and where personal acquaintance, 
service and repeat sales are neg- 
ligible factors, the transferring of 
salesmen seems to be done to a 
considerable extent and to advan- 
tage. 

A historic instance is the policy 
adopted by Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, when he was general manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. The story is on record 
in Printers’ Inx* that Mr. Ma- 


*“Ts Turnover of Salesmen a Bless- 


ing?” February 11, 1926. 


“We feel that many of these men 
who were not doing so well in the 
first territory in which they were 
piaced, have revived and made sat- 
isfactory progress after having 
been removed from the environ- 
ment where conditions were un- 
favorable to them for some reason. 
This, of course, can only happen 
where the men are fundamentally 
sound and adapted to the sales end 
of this business.” 

C. Gookin, vice-president of 
the Toledo Scale Company, had 
this to say: 

“We frequently have occasion to 
switch a salesman from one terri- 
tory to another, and with good 
results. 

“It sometimes happens that we 
will have a good man in a terri- 
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tory who conscientiously believes 
he has sold his territory, while as 
a matter of fact he has more or 
less become stale in his particular 
locality, and it has been our ex- 
perience that a change of territory 
generally provides the necessary 
impetus to such a man for renewed 
enthusiasm and effort. 

“In instances of this kind we 
endeavor to arrange for a satis- 
factory transfer, but we do not 
look with favor upon such a prac- 
tice as a general rule.” 

G. W. Lee, manager of the Check 
Writer and Check Signer Depart- 
ment of The Todd Company, says 
that Todd salesmen are occasion- 
ally switched from one territory 
to another. Todd salesmen are 
trained on the sell-on-the-first-call 
policy. The salesman walks into 
an office or store with no advance 
notice to the prospect that he is to 
be called on. He brings his check 
writer with him, makes a demon- 
stration, and endeavors to sell the 
machine, leave it with the cus- 


tomer and collect the money, all 


at the first interview. Generally, 
if the salesman fails to make a 
sale on the first call, he does not 
attempt to make a second call. A 
new salesman, however, would nat- 
urally call on every prospect his 
predecessor had failed to sell. 


No Adventure in the Old Territory 


There are a dozen reasons why 
a salesman may improve his work 
by being transferred to a new ter- 
ritory—old men and new men alike 
—the most important of which is 
that the salesman knows no reason 
why every prospect in his new ter- 
ritory cannot be sold. Moreover, 
an old territory is sometimes full 
of ruts, memories of unpleasant 
experiences and lost orders. The 
zest of adventuring is no longer in 
it. It contains too many acquain- 
tances with whom it is too easy 
for the salesman to waste time in 
idle visiting. 

In the field of house-to-house 
selling—calling on housewives—a 
hosiery manufacturer says that his 
company has found it necessary to 
switch salesmen from one terri- 
tory or section to another when 
they are found to be not particu- 
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larly fitted for the territory in 
which they are located. Another 
manufacturer in the field of house- 
to-house selling—the Fuller Brush 
Company—says the company has 
found it is not to its advantage to 
move men from the North to the 
South, or to move men from the 
extreme West to the Central or 
Eastern parts of the United States, 
and vice versa. “In other words,” 
says F. S. Beveridge, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, “while we 
secure good results from changing 
experienced men from one place to 
another and from moving men who 
are promoted, we endeavor not to 
place them in environments which 
are foreign or unusual to them.” 

On the subject of switching ma- 
jor and minor sales executives 
from one territory to another, Mr. 
Beveridge says: 

“We have had considerable ex- 
perience in moving field executives, 
with varying results. We have 
found that in a case where an ex- 
ecutive has been with us for some 
time and thoroughly knows our 
business, it usually results in im- 
provement to make a_ change. 
However, we do not make a prac- 
tice of changing sales executives. 

“I can cite one case of a man 
who was promoted to district man- 
ager and was moved to another 
territory and secured fair results. 
He was sent back to the district 
where he formerly worked as 
branch manager and where he had 
lived until the time when he was 
promoted to the district manager- 
ship. Since his return to that ter- 
ritory he has done much better 
than the district manager who pre- 
ceded him. 

“One district manager who was 
not succeeding was sent back as a 
branch manager to the territory in 
which he formerly worked and he 
is now securing excellent results 
there; in fact far better results 
than were ever secured there be- 
fore. 

“We have found that experienced 
men usually succeed when changed 
to a new territory. However, with 
executives in lesser positions in the 
field who have been changed from 
one territory to another, we have 
found that practically 50 per cent 
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WAR- £0 the Death 


VERY housewife considers it a part of 
home life to arm against—and fight— 
pests which summer brings as a thorn with 
the rose. New and better ways of ridding 
homes of insect pests are eagerly sought. 
Insecticide sales in Jacksonville—and in 
the large area The Florida Times-Union 
serves outside the limits of its home city 
—are big and growing bigger. Manufac- 
turers of GOOD insecticides find here a 
good market. Whether the battalions of 
housewives use your. ammunition or a 
competing brand largely depends on 
whether or not you enlist as your “chief 
of staff” constructive advertising in 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc, 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York. . . .2 West45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 


Chicago. . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles. . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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of them do not make good. We 
have therefore been very cautious 
regarding the moving of such men. 

“We have had very good results 
in sending men in our sales depart- 
ment to new territories when they 
are promoted but this is somewhat 
different from changing a man 
from one territory to another to 
serve in the same capacity.” 

Summing up the opinions ex- 
pressed by the various people con- 
sulted in the present survey of the 
subject, the answer to the ques- 
tion about the value of switching 
territories seems to be a qualified 
affirmative. In the field of direct 
selling from manufacturer to user, 
salesmen as well as sales executives 
are often stimulated to greater ef- 
fort by a change in territory, though 
such changes are never undertaken 
without careful study, and only in 
the case of salesmen who make 
good in their original territories. 
It appears to be sound practice as 
a means of increasing the success 
of successful men. 


New York “American” Ap- 
points H. A. Stretch 


Harold A. Stretch, who has been 
advertising manager of the Detroit 
Times, has joined the staff of the New 
York American in a similar capacity. 
Charles F. McCahill is advertising di- 
rector of the American. 

Arthur G. Darmstader. yf of 
local advertising of the Detroit ‘imes, 
has been advanced to the position of 
advertising manager. 


M. T. Lothrop, President, 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Marcus T. Lothrop has been elected 
president of the Timken Roller Bearing 


Company, Canton, Ohio, to succeed H. 
H. Timken, who becomes chairman of 
board. 





Mr. Lothrop, who for the 
last several years has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in charge of 
sales, joined the Timken organization 
eighteen years ago as a metallurgist. 


Homer Guck, Publisher, Chi- 
cago “Herald and Examiner” 


Homer Guck, formerly general man- 
ager of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
succeeded Merrill C. Meigs as publisher 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
Mr. Guck was vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, before 
joining the Hearst Newspapers. Mr. 





cigs is opening an office at Chicago, 
hen - ‘eves his ti 


he will 
affairs. 
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National Casket Company 


Plans Campaign 

Beginning in June, the National 
Casket Company, with headquarters at 
Boston, will start an_advertising cam- 
paign in magazines. Four purposes of 
the campaign, as outlined by P. B. 
Heintz, president and general manager 
of the National Casket Company, will 
be as follows: To create public recogni- 
tion of the value which every National 
Casket represents; to establish the 
trade-mark appearing on each casket as 
a guarantee of this value; to build on 
these two facts a public acceptance for 
National Caskets and thereby increase 
sales and to sell the prestige of the 
are director who sells National 

ets. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., is directing this campaign, which 
will be backed up by a continuation of 
the company’s business-paper advertising. 


C. H. Clark Returns to 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Cc. H. Clark, for the last six years 
with Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago, has again joined Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of electric motors, as merchandis- 
ing manager. He previously was with 
the Robbins & Myers organization for 
nine years as advertising manager. 


New Account for Cook, 
Thomas & Cash 


The North American Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed the advertis- 
ing account for its Bureau of Self 
Analysis, a course for business execu- 
tives, with Cook, Thomas & Cash, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Ma, 
azines, newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 


St. Louis Office for “Christian 


Science Monitor” 
The Christian Science Monitor is 
eties an office at St. Louis. Walter 
. Prentiss will be manager. Mr. 
Prentiss was formerly manager of the 
Detroit office and is succeeded by 
E. Brewster. 














To Represent “Aero Digest” in 
New England 


Carl A. Morton, who formerly was 
New England oer of the Hardware 
Dealers’ M. i ew York, has been 
appointed New England representative 
of Aero Digest, of that city. His head- 
quarters will be at Boston. 


Wilder Breckenridge with 


“True Story Magazine” 

Wilder Breckenridge, formerly with the 
New York sales s of Woman's Home 
Companion and with the Condé Nast 
Publications, has joined the New York 
sales staff of True Story Magazine. 
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FIRST— 
in FOUR MONTHS 


HE NEW YORK TIMES published 

10,972,601 agate lines of advertising 
in four months this year, an excess of 
3,844,548 lines over any other New York 
newspaper. 


The Times gain of 683,609 lines over the 
corresponding period of 1928 was higher 
than that recorded by any other newspaper. 


RECORD BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Excess over any other 
The New York Times New York Newspaper 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 


6,223,130 1,703,099 

National , 510,494 
Financial 803,294 
Real Estate 455,530 
Clothing 357,855 
Automobile 605,3 78,123 
Rotogravure 544,971 337,677 
Transportation 368,863 57,180 
Books 166,459 
9,292 

Newspapers 20,549 
Magazines 23,688 
Resorts 10,523 
Household 2,609 
Hotels & Restaurants. . - 40,172 
Educational 32,671 








The Times published 1,619,907 lines of Department 
Store advertising, leading all New York morning 
newspapers by 470,235 lines. 


Unusual care is exercised by The Times in the acceptance 
of all advertising. Thousands of lines are declined weekly. 


Che New York Cimes 


Weekdays 437,367—Sundays 752,689—net paid 
sale for six months ended March 31, 1929. 
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Intelligent 
Advertisers 


A pvertisers of nationally 
known merchandise have be- 
come aware of the huge rural 
market. eager to learn the 
merits of their goods. 


Farm women were once indif- 
ferent in their choice of com- 
modities. They now know 
about specific brands and ask 
for them. 


Advertisers who are sending 
their messages to 900,000 
women readers of THE FARM- 
ER’S WIFE, the farm woman’s 
own magazine, are reaping the 
profits of their wisdom. 


FARMERS WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Is Capitalism Being Transformed 
by Advertising? 


Luckily, Intelligent - Selfishness Must Be Largely Altruistic 


By Richard Webster 


Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. 


FRIEND of mine who knows 
4 many more girls than I do and 
knows much more about human 
nature, especially feminine, once 
told me’a story of his most hard- 
boiled girl friend—“or so she 
posed,” he said. 

“We used to detect her in charm- 
ingly unselfish acts—to our way of 
thinking. But when we taxed her 
with them, she always said: ‘No, 
you got me quite wrong. I wasn’t 
being kind. I was just pleasing 
myself. Myself comes first with 
me. If you thought I was being 
sweet, I fooled you, for I was 
merely doing what pleases me best. 
No sentiment in my composition, 
not a trace.’” 

Supposing she was frank and 
(what’s even harder to be) right 
in her self-appraisal, she prob- 
ably was a far pleasanter per- 
son to live with than many a self- 
confessed altruist. “By their fruits” 
is a better everyday test than “by 
their motives.” You need not be 
cynical to recognize the social value 
of intelligent, far-sighted selfish- 
ness. 

The critics of the profit system 
and of its hand maidens, Selling, 
Sales Promotion and Advertising, 
are suddenly becoming aware of 
some of the entirely un-capitalist- 
like results of the system in 
action. In a recent number of 
the New Republic, Valeska Bari 
writes on the “Decadence of Own- 
ership,” hailing as a sign of the 
times that the great American 
public now cares much less than a 
generation ago about ownership, 
which is of course the very key- 
stone of the capitalist property 
system. Not owned homes, but 
houses bought on instalments and 
left long before the final instalment 
is paid—and sometimes co- -opera- 
tive apartments, which again sel- 
dom get completely paid for and 
really owned. Instalment pay- 


ments on cars and radios. Lend- 
ing libraries, instead of books 
bought and displayed on shelves. 
Even lending services of sheet 
music and phonograph records. 
She cites plenty of instances—and 
as many more will immediately 
suggest themselves to you. Nowa- 
days we are interested in the use 
of things, not the things in them- 
selves, says Miss Bari. And be- 
fore her critic gets any chance to 
be metaphysical and wonder about 
“things per se,’ she explains that 
she is contrasting ownership and 
property with use and enjoyment; 
and she goes right ahead to say 
that these are commonplaces of 
modern advertising and selling 
technique: both are always talking 
“service” rather than “product.” 
And advertising and selling have 
wrought this change in the public 
mind. She is particularly inter- 
ested in the anomaly, as it strikes 
her, that Capitalism in its efforts 
to create markets for mass produc- 
tion is giving Labor enough to live 
on with a surplus for the luxuries 
made and sold by capitalists; and 
is teaching Labor and the whole 
Public that use is the supreme 
good—not property ownership. “Is 
Communism coming in by a side 
door?” she roguishly asks. 

Well, what of it? What dif- 
ference does any of this New Re- 
public chatter make to us? 

First, I think we should realize 
that the modern technique of ad- 
vertising and selling is accom- 
plishing a great deal when this sort 
of compliment is paid it in the 
New Republic. Whether or not 
Property Worship is an ugly thing, 
certainly it is worthy of remark 
that anyone who thinks it unat- 
tractive (and who is not preju- 
diced in favor of your professional 
activities or mine) should consider 
that it is being crowded out of the 
picture—and that advertising has 
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been the major means of replacing 
it with the more social concept of 
Use and Enjoyment. We certainly 
have a heavy responsibility on our 
shoulders to others than our clients, 
our employers and their customers 
if we have actually accomplished 
anything like this revolution in 
habits of life. If we are to be- 
lieve Miss Bari on this special 
point, certainly we should take ad- 
vertising very seriously. 

Secondly, we may well wonder 
(especially if we are not com- 
pletely converted to behaviorism) 
whether the result that Miss Bari 
describes is very far-reaching. 
Does it go beneath the surface? 
Is the advertising that has effected 
it based on a fundamental appeal? 
Or is it a rationalization, an at- 
tempt to prettify the natural and 
often inexplicable longing for pos- 
session? Is not the acquisitive in- 
stinct, the collector’s passion, the 
most deep-seated thing, the lowest 
common denominator of all sorts 
of folks? Then, of course, the ad- 
vertising device of playing up use 
rather than ownership would be 
on a par with the argument of 
Jimmie when he asks Dad for a 
dollar to buy a packet of 135 for- 
eign postage stamps, all different— 
“You oughta let me have the money 
because the postage stamps teach 
me so much about geography.” It’s 
not for geography that Jimmie 
wants the postage stamps. Nor, 
entirely, as you may have been 
ready to suggest, because he wanted 
to have more stamps in his album 
than Bill next door. It was largely 
the collector’s mania, or, in com- 
mon parlance ownership. 

And the sales arguments for use 
and enjoyment of automobiles and 
radios, aren’t they primarily gloss- 
ing over the rather ugly and quite 
irrational longing to own things? 
Kidding the public, that is so eager 
to be kidded, into thinking “The 
new car will do me a lot of good 
and I can trade it in next year.” 
And if this is so, has there been 
any real change—anything that (as 
Miss Bari would say) really brings 
us nearer to a practicing commu- 
nism, an actual denial of the funda- 
mentals of Capitalism? 

Don’t say: “It makes no differ- 
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ence, because this advertising ap- 
peal does work.” You can be very 
sure it does make a difference, for 
the advertising appeal won’t keep 
on working, and there will surely 
be a long swing back to an owner- 
ship philosophy if the ownership 
philosophy is deeper-seated than 
this more frilly idea of use. Ra- 
tionalization certainly has its place 
in sales presentation—but not the 
first place. 


Not Dominated by One Idea 


The third point I want to make 
is both theoretical and practical. 
The theory of single, unmixed mo- 
tives is all wrong—neither the 
hardboiled girl friend nor the Capi- 
talist type is completely dominated 
by a single idea. It is much easier 
to criticize anything—either a self- 
ish and ever so attractive flapper 
or the whole Property System— 
if the critic insists that one label 
is a complete description. 

The legal approach to the prob- 
lem of selling has an important 
lesson for the promotion man. The 
lawyer says: “No sale without a 
contract. The essence of the con- 
tract is a meeting of minds.” What 
a different idea from the notion 
apparently held by the critics of 
advertising and selling that the 
public is bullied into buying and 
that the capitalist System with un- 
mixed and unmitigated self-seek- 
ing takes money from the Public 
for goods: foisted on the public by 
some hocus-pocus devised by you 
and me and other advertising writ- 
ers. There must—on the contrary 
—be a meeting of minds, and usu- 
ally the Capitalist mind goes far 
further to meet the Public than 
the Public comes to meet the Man- 
ufacturer, or his salesman or his 
product: “The Public be Served” 
is a national outgrowth of the 
growing interest in getting “selfish” 
profits. 

In practice: Look out for the 
buyer’s point of view. Get it. Be 
sincere about it. Meet his mind— 
or, no sale! 

But there’s another lesson: Don’t 
over-simplify your problem. It’s 
over-simplification to say “Capital- 
ism—profits—selfishness.” As the 
factory learns through sales-con- 
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~ Longest Gangplank 
Reaches Los Angeles 


Pp EOPLE in Southern 
California like the pleasant things of life, 
including occasional trips to Europe. And 
they have money, which is important to 
such advertisers as the French Line. To 
lure them up “the longest gangplank,” the 
French Line spends more money in one 
Los Angeles newspaper than in any of its 
competitors. That newspaper is the 





Los Angeles =Eaminer 





The Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20,000,000 people. Member of International News 
and Universal Services, and of the Associated Press and A. B. C. 
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tacts with the Public new service 
that leads to greater profits, the 
Public is learning that Big Busi- 
ness must make profits—the Public 
rather admires that ability—and 
that the whole distributing system 
also makes a profit; and that the 
Public itself profits! 

And profits—what are they but 
the use, the enjoyment, of prop- 
erty? 


General Motors Elects Vice- 
Presidents 


The General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, has elected the following as vice- 
presidents: A. R. Glancy, president and 
general manager, Oakland Motor Car 
Company; I. J. Reuter, president and 
general manager, Olds otor Works; 
Albert Bradley, general assistant trea- 
surer, General otors Corporation; R. 
H. Grant, vice-president and general 
sales manager hevroiet Motor Com- 
pany; O. E, Hunt, chief engineer, Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, and C. E. Wilson, 
formerly president and general manager 
of the Delco-Remy Company and re- 
cently assistant to the president of the 
General Motors Corporation at the New 
York headquarters. 

Messrs. Bradley, Grant, Hunt and 
Wilson will be transferred from their 
former divisional duties and attached to 
the general staff of the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Advanced by Scripps-Howard 


Harry E. Harper, formerly with the 
national advertising department of the 
Cleveland Press, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram, to suc- 
ceed Harold R. Craig, who becomes ad- 
vertising manager of the Telegram. 

Howard A. Waller, also with the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
Press, has been appointed assistant 
national advertising manager of 
that paper, and Russell B. Pfister and 
Harold Rosene, formerly with the 
classified advertising department, have 
been promoted to the national adver- 
tising department. 


New York “Morning Tele- 
graph” Advances A. H. Jackson 


Alexander H. Jackson, who has been 
assistant to the publisher of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of that 
newspaper. He formerly was with the 
Newark, N. J., News and the Brooklyn 
N. Y., Daily Eagle. 


Stainless Steel Account to 
Albert P. Hill Agency 


The American Stainless Steel Com- 

ny, Pittsburgh, has appointed The 
Abert P. Hill Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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This Testimonial Takes the 
Cake 


Sr. Paut, MInn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with much interest the 
honest testimonials by Messrs. Will B. 
Straight and Mortimer Murray. Having 
always been handicapped by an inherent 
desire to be honest, I feel that I am 
in a position to contribute the follow- 
ing: 


To the Fleischmann Yeast Co. 
Dear Mr. Fleischmann: 

Since the tender age of two hours, 
your little square gifts to mankind have 
been my constant companions. In fact I 
cut my first tooth on a slightly stale 
cake. 

I remember distinctly when my mother 
rubbed some of it on my little brother’s 
fingers to make him quit putting them 
in his mouth. He claims that fe can 
still taste it—proving its lasting quali- 
ties. 

And then we children used to have 
lots of fun fooling father. We would 
put several cakes on a plate and shout, 
‘Look at the fudge we made today.” 
Father was quite put out. 

But of course the real reason I eat 
your little hunks of yeast is on ac- 
count of my appetite. Really after eat- 
ing one of them any of my wife’s cook- 
ing tastes fine. 

And then of course in my art work 
I use the slightly old cakes for erasers. 

I would like to send you my picture 
but I haven’t one showing my stomach. 

K. Warren Fawcett. 


New Account for Lee E. 
Donnelley Agency 


The Continental Greenhouse Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed The Lee E. Donnelley Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
papers and direct mail will be u 


usiness 


P. E. Starrett Joins 
O. S. Tyson Agency 


Phillip E. Starrett, formerly with 
the copy service department of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined the staff of O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 


Ross Anderson Starts Own 


Service 
Ross Anderson, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, has started a mer dising 
counsel service under his own name at 
Philadelphia. 


“Modern Farming” Bought by 
“Southern Ruralist” 


Modern Farming, New Orleans, has 
been purchased by the Southern Rura- 
list, Atlanta. circulation of the two 
publications will be combined. 
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SLUSIVE, 
AC DUNT Eff 


“Ipana Toothpaste” 
is another of the 506 
Nationally Adver- 
tised Products that 
used The Examiner 
exclusively in San 
Francisco during 
1928. 


When a single news- 
paper can tell the 
story of a widely 
used toothpaste — in 
the important San 
Francisco Market— 
and of 505 other ex- 
elusive accounts .as 
well—it qualifies as 
the backbone of any 
campaign. 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 
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TRUE STORY SELLS MORE COPIES 

PER ISSUE VOLUNTARILY OVER 

THE NEWSSTANDS AT 25¢. THAN ANY 

OTHER MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD AT 
ANY PRICE. 
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6,230,404 COPIES OF TRUE STORY 
ERE SOLD OVER THE NEWSSTANDS TO 
OLUNTARY BUYERS AT 25¢. EACH 

DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1929 
AN AVERAGE OF 2,085,468 COPIES 

PER ISSUE. 
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Sustained 


Leadership* 


Circulation periods come and go.... 
they tell the usual stories of gains 
and losses ... but in New York, fig- 
ures for the six-month period ended 
March 31, 1929, demonstrate once 
again the overwhelming leadership 
of the Sunday New York American. 


A total net-paid of more than a mil- 
lion, with nearly 800,000 IN THE 
CITY AND SUBURBS, represents 
coverage of the Metropolitan Area 
that no other newspaper can ap- 
proach. 


Now, more than ever before, is the 
Sunday American the BACKBONE 
of New York advertising. 


The SUNDAY 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


® Standard Size N: 
rr 


























Building a Parts Catalog 


An Attempt to Throw Light on a Difficult Advertising Problem 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

“You people at Printers’ Inx have 
been diagnosing all forms of business 
sickness Yor some time and somewhere 
in your archives there should be the 
article for which I am _ looking: 

Repair Parts Catalog. 

We are faced with the problem of 
assembling a catalog of mechanical 
equipment, each shipment of which 
brings into circulation a host of new 
parts. 

Standardization of a catalog seems 
well nigh impossible but some means of 
presenting a list and illustrations to the 
customer must be developed. We have 
been preparing catalogs for each new 
job, using picture drawings and type- 
written sheets. This is a very expensive 
procedure. 

I would like to get the benefit of 
what past experience there has been but 
not so much to take it hook, line and 
sinker as to use it as the rock on which 
we can build up a catalog of our own 
more effectively than the present one. 
This question is not a new one and for 
many concerns it must be a puzzler. 

If you can refer us to any past 
articles in or outside of Printers’ Inx 
we will be grateful to the end. 

H. S. THoenese, 
Advertising Department. 


[URinG the last ten years. the 
Printers’ INK Publications 
have contained many articles’ rela- 
tive to the theory and practice of 
catalog building. We sent these 
to Mr. Thoenebe in response to 
his letter and asked him to outline 
his problem in more detail. He 
wrote us as follows: 


I was amazed at’ the amount of in- 
formation which you have available on 
the preparation of catalogs. 

There are very many interesting 
articles which I will want to look over, 
several of which I have already picked 
out for reference. 

In more detail, our problem is this: 
We manufacture the Taylor _stoker. 
While these stokers are classified ac- 
cording to certain types they can be 
had in almost any width and length to 
fit the needs of power plants. Each 
stoker has 500 or 600 parts, With the 
constructing sheets for operating the 
stoker we send out catalogs showing a 
sketch of each part or a section of an 
assembly of parts and the number of 
each one so that in case of a break- 
down the customer may put his finger 
exactly on the part he wants and wire 
us his needs, There must be no delay 
in servicing a machine of this kind be- 
cause .no one can afford to shut down 
his plant in case of a breakdown. 

Some of the parts which are used on 


one stoker are also used on other stok- 
ers, but it is geen . show in the 
r r parts catalog only those parts ap- 
plicable to the consumer’s particular 
stoker. In fact, it is not only unde- 
sirable but it would be impossible to 
get up a catalog which shows all the 
stoker parts we make and have the con- 
sumer fumble through the pages for 
what he wants and probably make a 
mistake in ordering anyway. There is 
another handicap imposed on building 
our catalog and that is since a stoker 
is not a definite piece of equipment, 
but is changing continually to meet the 
advances in boiler room practice, new 
arts and new designs are constantly 
Fitering into the files of the service 
department. 

e have tried photographing parts, 
sketching them, drawing them mechan- 
ically, all with a limited success. Photo- 
graphs work well if there are no changes 
in design, but once a stoker is put out 
and its parts are photographed it may 
be superseded by a later design. 

The problem briefly then is this: 

1. To give Mr. Smith a catalog of pic- 
tures and numbers for a machine having 
500 or 600 parts, some of which are 
similar to the parts of a machine 
shipped to Mr. Jones and some of 
which are entirely new. 

2. These pictures must be reproduced 
as economically as possible and appar- 
ently so that they will be available for 
making up an individual catalog. 

I am sure that many concerns have 
the same difficulty in building catalogs 
at a reasonable cost. That is why I 
wrote to you in the first place. I know 
that if I finally am able to work up 
what I want, I will be glad to pass the 
fruits of the experience on to you. If 
you have anything, however, which is 
pertinent to this, problem it will cer- 
tainly be welcome. 


Mr. Thoenebe can take comfort 
in the thought that he is by no 
means alone in his puzzling job 
of trying to find an economical 
and a fairly effective method of 
cataloging replacement parts for 
the Taylor stoker. This is a thing 
that every catalog production man- 
ager “just hates to do.” It is 
about the dreariest task imaginable 
and one almost totally lacking in 
inspiration. And the American 
Engineering Company’s problem, 
owing to the complications men- 
tioned in these two letters, seems 
to be just about as forbidding as 
any we have seen. 

The first thing to consider in 
compiling a parts catalog — any 
catalog, for that matter—is a pos- 
sible method of administering the 
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general merchandising scheme of 
the company so that the catalog 
will not have to bear burdens that 
are unnatural, unnecessary, uneco- 
nomical and wasteful. In other 
words, the production has to be 
administered in such a way that 
it will work with the advertising 
program instead of against it. That 
there is such opposition now, al- 
though not intended to be such, is 
the reason the making of a parts 
catalog is so expensive, has so 
many seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties and usually is a makeshift 
that is at once unsatisfactory and 
messy. 

Speaking without any intention 
or desire specifically to criticize 
the American Engineering Com- 
pany, we feel obliged to say that 
the hardships of cataloging parts 
are due to conditions which manu- 
facturers have brought upon them- 
selves. The engineers tell the sales 
department what to do and what to 
sell; whereas, the process should 
be worked just the other way 
around. We are well aware that 
we are getting into a somewhat 
delicate situation in bringing up 
this thought and speaking so radi- 
cally. But every industrial organi- 
zation in the country will readily 
see what we mean; they all know 
that selling and profit-gaining have 
been and are enormously handi- 
capped by rivalry between organi- 
zations and the constant effort of 
engineers to force along some new, 
alleged improvement. 

We are told, for example, that 
by the time a railroad locomotive 
is ready for the scrap heap it has 
been entirely rebuilt, and that not 
one of the vital replacement parts 
is the same pattern or style as the 
original. An approach to this con- 
dition, we suspect, exists in many 
industrial lines. Perhaps this is 
necessary to a degree, but we be- 
lieve that a considerable part of 
it could be eliminated with a con- 
sequent removal of a deadly drag 
on selling. President Hoover’s 
standardization ideas could do 
some good work here. 

All this is something for the 
American Engineering Company 
and similar organizations to think 
about. The change, while it cannot 
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be made over night, is well worth 
working toward and hoping for. 

Meanwhile, what is Mr. Thoe- 
nebe going to do about his parts 
catalog? How is he going to 
make the best of present condi- 
tions, save some money in adver- 
tising production cost and make 
his parts presentation more effec- 
tive in a selling way? 


Costs Can Be Reduced 


The company probably will have 
to continue making what amounts 
to a separate parts catalog for each 
stoker it sells. We think, however, 
there is a way in which it can 
greatly reduce the cost and at the 
same time make its presentation 
much more effective. 

If we were in charge of the job 
of merchandising this company’s 
replacement parts, an expensive and 
intricate proposition at best, we 
think our first step would be to 
try to persuade the production de- 
partment to give each individual 
part a number. This number could 
be cast right into the article itself. 
Then a sketch, or possibly a photo- 
graph, of each assembly in the 
stoker could be made. On this ar- 
rows could be drawn pointing to 
the various parts making up the 
whole, and leading out to margins 
on the page where the names of 
the parts with their identifying 
numbers could be printed. By 
using a number system such as this 
the illustration could always be up 
to date, no matter what changes 
and improvements the engineers 
might feel called upon to make. 
No. 5, for instance, would continue 
to be No. 5 even though it might 
be replaced with an entirely new 
unit for that part of the stoker. 
A considerable portion of the job 
would be taken care of by this 
method. : 

With that much done, it ought 
to be a relatively inexpensive proc- 
ess to show, on succeeding pages, 
small illustrations of the various 
parts indicated in the photo-dia- 
gram which we have just sug- 
gested. Mr. Thoenebe says there 
are 500 or 600 such parts in each 
stoker. Fifty—or possibly as many 
as 100, in accordance with their 
size—of these parts could be hung 
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Tos Angfiks Times 


11,136 


CIRCULATION 
GAIN 


—for the six months ending 
April 1, 1929, compared with 
six preceding months — 


Approximately Equals 
the Combined Gains 
of All Other Large 
Coast Morning News- 
papers (Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland). 





Pacific Coast Representative: 

. R. J. Bidwell Company 

360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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up on the wall and photographed 
from “life” in one picture. The 
picture could be reduced down to 
the proper catalog page size. 

Photographing has become:a real 
art. There are galleries, including 
those connected with some of the 
large engraving houses, that make 
a specialty of photographing actual 
merchandise in this way. The 
articles can be assembled so that 
— of the proper size can be 

ad. The skilful photographer vis- 
ualizes the printed page and groups 
his goods and makes his pictures 
to fit in with almost any require- 
ment. It is unnecessary to go into 
full detail here. This is a matter 
for the photographer to worry 
about anyway. But what we are 
trying to convey is that this sort of 
work can be done rather economi- 
cally, all things considered, and 
highly satisfactory illustrations re- 
produced in print. 

Thus the parts catalog, covering 
each individual stoker, could be 
cleaned up and got out of the way 
without reference to any of the 
others. The parts could be re- 
grouped in each case, bringing in 
such new units as might fit in 
with the requirements of the ma- 
chine being treated, and entirely 
new and complete photographs and 
engravings made in each case. This 
would be vastly better and much 
less expensive than the conven- 
tional plan of having the hundreds 
or even thousands of parts cover- 
ing all the stokers photographed or 
drawn and then engraved as indi- 
vidual units. 

Some catalog men would employ 
the latter system because there nec- 
essarily are numerous parts that 
are perhaps staple to all the stokers. 
They imagine that by having a 
separate engraving for each part 
they can advantageously use these 
to make up the various pages and 
thereby save some money. Care- 
ful analysis of both systems shows 
that the one we first described is 
by far the better. Using it, the 
catalog man is spared the bother 
and expense of maintaining an 
elaborate clerical system whereby 
each small engraving is properly 
numbered and filed so it can be 
brought out when occasion requires. 

While we are about it, there is 
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another important thing about parts 
catalogs that may as well be men- 
tioned here. This is that the parts 
should be grouped by. assemblies. 
Strange to Say, ‘this is done only 
occasionally. The result is that the 
catalog, intended to be a helpful 
aid to buying, becomes a consum- 
mate nuisance which the purchas- 
ing agent or the engineer consults 
only under the direst necessity. 

Mr. Thoenebe speaks of cus- 
tomers fumbling through the pages 
for what they want and probably 
making a mistake in ordering any- 


-way.. It is a wonder that more 


mistakes are not made, judging 
from some parts catalogs we have 
seen. The man who can consult 
them (study them is really what 
he’ has to do) and then order in- 
telligently is indeed patient and 
thorough. 


Worse Than a Puzzle 


We have seen parts catalogs, for 
instance, where all the gears for 
the entire machine are grouped on 
one page or in one section. Sup- 
pose a man wants to buy a gear 
to replace one that has gone bad 
in a certain assembly. If the cata- 
loging is done properly he can con- 
sult the group of parts for that 
particular assembly and quickly 
see the gear he requires. But usu- 
ally he has to turn to the gear 
page or section and painfully thumb 
through scores or hundreds of 
gears until he finds the one he 
wants. 

In presenting parts for a stoker, 
a page or a set of pages should 
illustrate the draft assembly, an- 
other the carrying system, and so 
on. If a man wants to buy a part 
for his firebox door he ought to be 
able to find it instantly in the 
proper assembly showing and not 
have to search through a group- 
ing in which this part is shown 
with a lot of related items that be- 
long to other assemblies in the ma- 
chine. If he wants a =! of hinges 
for a certain purpose he wants that 
kind and no other. If the hinges 
are shown on a page or in a sec- 
tion which covers the assembly in 
which they belong, they .can be 
ordered accurately and with a sav- 
ing of time and temper. Whereas, 
if they are shown in a grouping 
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The Odyssey 
of a Liberty Serial 


HEN LIBERTY added 500,000 
circulation in eight weeks 
. there was a definite reason. 


= 
at LIBERTY is wanted merchandise. 
pj It doesn’t have to be sold. It is bought, 
because there is no substitute for it 
in the publication field. 


Take J. P. McEvoy’s SHOW GIRL as an example 
of the public acceptance of a LIBERTY story. 


Published first as a serial in Liperry. 


Second serial rights sold to anewspaper syndicate 
which publi the story throughout America. 


Published in book form by Simon and Schuster; 
it was a best seller over a period of many months. 


Published by Brentano’s in England. 

European publishing rights sold to Traveller’s 
Library; “SHow Girt” translated into French, 
German, Swedish, and Danish. 

Published as a newspaper serial in Germany. 
Dramatic rights sold in Germany. 

First National Pictures produced “SHow Gir.” 
featuring Alice White. 

Dramatized by Mr. McEvoy for broadcasting 
over the Eveready Hour. 


Published in popular reprint edition by Grosset 
and Dunlap. 


bape ia iit sealeh ae oe 
Sound pictures will claim’ McEvoy’s prodigy 
following the Ziegfeld production. 

Next month LIBERTY begins to print another 

phase of the life of Dixie Dugan—SHOW GIRL 

IN HOLLYWOOD. 


MORE THAN ee 
2,000,000 L b 
CIRCULATION h| e 


AT THE LOWES 
IN LIBERTY’S 
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THES 
GREAT MARKET 
CAN BE THOROUGHLY COVERED 


WITH ONE ee 


ALES opportuni- 
ties today lie in 
metropolitan mar- 
kets: Where a city 
block consumes more 
than a rural commu- 
nity; where consign- 
ments are in carloads, 
not in parcel post packages; 


Where salesmen travel from 
street to street, instead of from 
county to county. 


It is a problem of delivering 
goods at a minimum cost, and 
of selling with least expense. 


—a problem of advertising, 
thoroughly and effectively, at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co, 


Analyze all of Amer- 
ica’s great metro- 
politan markets, and 
you find that in 
Philadelphia one 
newspaper reaches 
nearly every home. 


In city and suburbs, in mansion 
and modest home—The Evening 
Bulletin is the newspaper be- 
lieved in by nearly every one. 


Go deeper than the mere circu- 
lation total: Study its history, 
its character; how it was ob- 
tained, and how quickly has 
it grown. 

You will find that these are the 
facts: In 1895, The Bulletin 
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came to its present owners with 
a few thousands of readers. 
Today the net paid daily aver- 
age circulation is 548,573 copies. 


Nearly a generation of effort 
devoted to its building .. . De- 
voted to the winning of reader 
confidence by printing a news- 
paper worthy of that confidence. 


Without bold headlines; with- 
out sensational writing; with- 
out tricks to win readers—such 
as premiums or contests. 


Circulation is an elusive com- 
modity to buy. Reader confi- 
dence is the asset upon which 
the advertiser can depend to 
produce sales. 


Here is a circulation built upon 
reader confidence .. . concen- 
trated in America’s third largest 
market... thoroughly covering 
the city and suburbs. Here is 
one metropolitan center offering 
**one newspaper”’ coverage. 


Philadelphia . . . Three million 
people ... Six hundred thousand 
homes: A unique opportunity 
for effective marketing today. 
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A Careful, Unburried Growth 
The Pefiecia has grown 
poets toni AS 
solely on its ote oy as a fine 


abili 
win rin ond b x by edi. 


merit. Nearly ev: 
reads The Bulletin. In cityan 
suburbs, itfar exceeds any other 
Philadelphia mewspaper’s 
ation. It is one of the 
gteat newspapers of America. 


The Recognition of Leadership 
The Eveni iol Bulletin, during 
1928, carried more advertising 
lineage in six days than any 
other Philadelphia daily and 
Sunday newspaper. And more 
individual retail store adver- 
tisements appeared in The 
Bulletin than in all other Phila- 
delphia daily and Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


The Cbening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park A Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


In the First Four 
Months of 1929 
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devoted to miscellaneous hinges 
covering all the assemblies, mis- 
takes are likely to be made. At 
best the buying is difficult when 
it ought to be reasonably easy. 
Some builders of parts catalogs 
* may hesitate to adopt the group 
photographic system because of a 
fear that the retouching will be too 
expensive. Through the use of 
certain printing processes, this ex- 
pense can be appreciably reduced. 
But in any event the system has 
enough other money-saving advan- 
tages, to say nothing of the in- 
creased Selling efficiency it gives 
the catalog, to make it more than 
worth while—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Dry Goods Publications 
to Combine 


Beginning with the June issue, the 
Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago and the 
Drygoodsman, St. Louis, will be com- 
bined as one publication, to be called 
The National Dry Goods Reporter. 
Both of these business papers are pub- 
lished by the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York. 

Business and editorial offices will be 
maintained at Chicago, St. Louis and 
New York, the personnel remaining un- 
changed. 


J. C. Shaffer Buys Terre 


Haute, Ind., “Post” 

The Terre Haute, Ind. Post, a 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper, has been 
sold to John C. S tr, publisher of 
the Terre Haute Star, e. Muncie 
Ind., Star, the Indianapolis Star and 
the Chicago Post. The Terre Haute 
Post will continue as an evening paper. 

Edwin Minteer, editor of the Post, 
and Earle D. Baker, business manager, 
will remain with the Scripps-Howard 
organization, 








To Represent Eugene, Oreg., 
“Guard” in West 


The Eugene, Ores. Guard has a 
wointed Ford-Parson-Stecher, Inc., pu 
ishers’ representative, as its advertisin 
representative in the West. R. G. Bid- 
well represents this paper on the Pacific 
Coast and D. J. Randall & Company in 
the East. 


Herbert Askwith, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Horace Liveright, Inc. 

Herbert Askwith, formerly motion 
manager of The Bookman and of The 
Independent, and editor of The World 
Review, has me associated with 
Horace Liveright, Inc., book pastes, 
as vice-president in charge of advertis- 
ing and publicity. 
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Issues Bulletin on Fairs and 


Exhibitions 

“International Fairs and Exhibitions” 
is the name of a bulletin which has 
been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce as Number 75 in its trade pro- 
motion series. Indications, the Depart- 
ment states, are that participation in 
many of these fairs by American firms 
will increase the knowledge of and the 
demand for American-made merchan- 
dise. The bulletin has been prepared to 
help potential exhibitors to determine 
the relative advertising importance and 
trade-promotive value of the various 
expositions. It is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by countries with an index and 
may be had by payment of twenty 
cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 





To Direct Craftex Foreign 


Advertising 

The International Craftex Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Craftex plas- 
tic wall paint, has appointed Jordan 
Advertising Abroad, Inc., New York 
advertising oqumer. to handle its foreign 
beeing 3 Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, directs its 
domestic advertising. 


Advanced by Mack-Inter- 


national Truck 

A. D. Lierman, for the last ten 
months acting advertising manager of 
the Mack-International otor 
Corporation, New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of that or: 
ganization. He will also edit the com- 
*% house magazine, “The Mack 
ulldog.” 








Join Ray D. Lillibridge 

Irma Ericsson, formerly with Abra- 
ham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
joined the copy department of Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Malcolm McComb, formerly 
with Farnsworth & Brown, Inc., New 
York, has also joined the Lillibridge 
organization, in a contact and service 
capacity. 


J. R. Busk Directing Ruxton 
Multi-Vider Sales 


Joseph R. Busk, for the last several 
ears an account executive with Frank 
eaman, Inc., is now eral sales man- 
ager of the Ruxton Multi-Vider Corpo- 
ration, New York, manufacturer of the 
Ruxton Multi-Vider, a rapid calculating 
device and automatic pencil. 








Taylor Cap Account with 
Marx-Flarsheim Agency 


The advertising account of the Tay- 
lor Cap Manufacturers, Cincinnati, is 
a A. 4 2 : arx- 

arsheim Company, erti agen 
of that city. ™ ree 5 ~ 





Selling Samples of an Abstract Idea 


How Columbia Mills Are Sampling the Idea of Toned Light 


By B. F. Berfield 


HERE are a few sales ideas 
that cannot be transmitted with 
entire success by words or pic- 
tures. How can the copy writer 
or the illustrator give the prospect 
a true idea of the feel of a fabric, 


durability, the necessity for win- 
dow shades, the way that a good 
window shade fits into the home, 
etc. That story can be told well 
by copy writer and illustrator. 

The second story that the com- 





for instance? Or the 
odor of a perfume? Or 
the quality of shaded 
light ? 

These can be approxi- 
mated, to be sure. The 
copy writer, by the clever 
manipulation of words, 
can convey certain feel- 
ings and arouse certain 
emotions. The illustrator 
can picture colors and 
texture, but even color 
reproduction at its best 
has its limitations. It 
is because of these limi- 


tations placed upon the 


copy writer and_ the 
illustrator that advertis- 
ers send out samples so 
that people can feel, see, 
and taste and, being satis- 
fied, can buy. Sampling, 
however, does not always 
present such a_ simple 
problem as that of just 
sending out a small por- 
tion of the product. It 
is in the solution of some 
of the more complicated 
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difficulties of sampling 
that advertising ingenuity 
is most rewarding. 

The Columbia Mills, Inc., makes 
window shades. The company has 
been in business for a great many 
years, but up to about five years 
ago had done no national adver- 
tising in a large way. It became 
apparent it would be necessary to 
tell the story of window shades in 
advertising. 

The company soon decided that 
its advertising story had two 
facets. The first, and most obvi- 
ous, was the story of window 
shades as furnishings. Following 
this line of reasoning, the company 
could talk about beauty, variety, 


How the Tone Color Test Lamp Shade Is Offered 


in a Women’s Magazine Advertisement 


pany had to sell presents a more 
difficult problem. This is the story 
of toned light. The company be- 
lieves that the window shade has 
two functions, first as a furnishing 
and next as a translucent filter, if 
you will, through which the sun- 
light is thrown into the room in a 
soft tone influenced by the coloring 
and texture of the shade. Toned 
light, therefore, is one of the im- 
portant messages that the company 
has to deliver to the consumer. and 
yet one which is almost impossible 
to convey adequately by means of 
copy or illustration. 
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Copy can create an interest in 
toned light, can describe it, but 
cannot show it. The illustrator 
can come closer to the mark than 
the copy writer; yet he is handi- 
capped by the physical limitations 
of his medium and also of the 
printing and lithographic: process. 

Obviously here was an oppor- 
tunity for sampling and yet a study 
of the question of sampling showed 
that there was seemingly no sim- 
ple solution. Up to the present 
time the method of sampling win- 
dow shades has been by means of 
swatches, small pieces of the prod- 
uct clipped from larger pieces. 
With such a sample in her hand 
a woman can examine the dura- 
bility, the texture, and all the 
other important physical proper- 
ties of Columbia window shade 
cloth. This, however, takes care 
of only point one of the company’s 
sales story. When it comes to tell- 
ing the supplementary story of 
toned light the problem is stiffer. 
Of course, the woman can hold 
the sample up to the light or hold 
it against a window, but it covers 
only a small area and although 
light does come through it, it also 
comes around it and this does not 
give an adequate idea of how a 
complete window shade will tone 
the light of a room. 

After some study the company 
hit upon a simple scheme which 
has become the basis of its present 
campaign in four colors in wo- 
men’s publications and magazines 
going to home owners. Instead of 
sampling by means of swatches the 
company now sends out a complete 
lamp shade made of Columbia 
shade cloth. How the company is 
featuring this idea can best be 
understood by studying one of the 
advertisements now being used. 
The heading says, “Now—you 
may see the magic of tone color 
window shades before you buy a 
single one.” Running into the 
headline is a four-color illustration 
of a lamp with a shade and the ad- 
vertisement also has a color pic- 
ture of two women looking at a 
window shade in a window. At 
the bottom of the advertisement, 
placed near the coupon, is a picture 
of a lamp shade and of a book. 

The copy reads: 
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I’d like to see how it really works 
out, before I buy window shades for 
the whole house, you may have Said, 
after reading about the lovely effect of 
the soft glow from these new tone-color 
window shades. 

Well, I’m going to show you how to 
do that very thing. 2 

Let me send you a piece of the softly 
tinted Columbia tone-color shade cloth. 
Just to make the experiment easy I 
will have it pleated so that you can 
use it for a lamp shade. Place it over 
a glaring bulb, and you have a perfect 
demonstration of what this beautiful 
translucent tone-color shade does when 
hung at the windows of your home as 
a Columbia Window Shade. ae 

You will see the harsh, eye-straining 
glare instantly transformed into a rest- 
ful, mellow radiance. The whole room 
assumes a new dignity and graciousness. 
Rugs, furniture and hangings look rich- 
er—and more costly. or this Colum- 
bia tone-color cloth does not smother 
light; the glare is toned—delicately 
tinted with the soft, warm color of the 
shade. 

These Columbia tone-color shades ef- 
fect the very same transformation in 
natural light. Your windows are the 
lamps which light your rooms by day. 
Choose window shades as you would 
lamp shades, to soften and diffuse light. 

To prove this for yourself put 25 
cents in stamps in an envelope and fill 
in the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive the artistic lamp shade, 
12” in di ter, plete with wire 
frame. Your choice of three lovely 
colors: Peach Skin, Etruscan Ivory, 
Persian Gold. 


It is signed by Helen Richmond. 

In one corner of the advertise- 
ment there is a coupon for con- 
venience in sending for a lamp 
shade. 

It is the company’s belief that if 
a woman will place the lamp shade 
on a lamp she will at once see the 
entire story of toned light. The 
shade effectively covers the lamp 
and light both streams through and 
around it, giving an effect quite in 
relation to the effect gained by a 
window shade drawn part way 
down in a window. Of course, 
there is some difference between 
the quality of sunlight and lamp- 
light, but the company’s idea is 
that the relation between sunlight 
and sunlight toned through a win- 
dow shade is the same relation as 
that between lamplight and lamp- 
light toned through a lamp shade. 

The woman who sends in her 
25 cents receives a lamp shade 
made of Columbia shade cloth, 
ribbon, a shade frame of wire, and 
a booklet, “Beautiful Windows.” 
This booklet, which has been a 
part of the company’s service to 
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A State-Sized Market 
in a Single County 


In 1928 in Cook County 88,901 new 
cars were sold—more than were sold 
in each of 37 entire states! Cook 
County new-car sales in 1928 exceeded 
those of all Iowa by 1,186 cars, and 
of all Wisconsin by 1,305 cars. 


More than 85% of the 
Chicago Evening Ameri- 


can’s circulation, which 

exceeds that of the three 

other Chicago evening 

newspapers combined, 

a ‘ IN 1928 

is concentrated in Cook 16 Jo moxenew cars were 


registered in Cook 
County than in 67 counties 


County. m shaded areas combined! 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 
million people— Member of International News Service, 
Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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The new News Building, at 220 East 42nd Street, New York. 
A thirty-six story office building, in the modern manner, 
with a nine-story plant annex. Ready early in 1930. Douglas 
L. Elliman & Co., Inc., Renting and Managing Agents. 
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Sef solid 


in the living rock, the new News Building will rise 
thirty-six stories above Forty-second Street— tangible 
triumph in ten years growth of an idea. Set solid in 
the preference of seven-tenths of the New York 
public, The News circulation has leaped to the 


largest in America—more than a million and a 


quarter Daily, more than a million and a half Sunday. 


Set solid in the esteem of enterprising advertisers, 
The News carried in its tenth year, 1928, more 
than ten million lines of the highest priced news- 
paper space in America. Success is the best answer 
to skepticism, Set solid in the New York market, 


The News can do a better job for you. 


THE @ NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

Kohl Building, San Francisco 

HOME OFFICE — 25 Park Place, New York 
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consumers for some time, is a dis- 
cussion of the use of window 
shades in house furnishings. It 
shows pictures of many different 
types of rooms and attempts more 
or less exhaustively to discuss all 
phases of the use of window 
shades and also to answer any 
questions which may come up. It 
has proved very effective in the 
past and its effectiveness, the com- 
pany believes, will be increased by 
its tieup with the advertised lamp 
shade. 

The demand for lamp shades has 
exceeded the company’s predic- 
tions by many thousands and 
shows another example of the ap- 
plication of ingenuity to a tough 
advertising and sales problem. 


Of course, definite efforts are. 


being made to get a dealer. tieup. 
Special window display material is 
furnished to the dealers. - This 
consists of two window streamers 
and a number of life-like printed 
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reproductions of the lamp shade. 
Dealers are also furnished with a 
six-page folder which they can 
use on counters or mail out. This 
folder describes the lamp shade 
and the “Beautiful Windows” 
book and has a coupon which can 
be mailed to the company direct, 
calling for a sample lamp shade. 
The salesmen have been working 
on this idea and have been able to 
stimulate dealer co-operation. 

At first sight a window shade 
would seem to be a product which 
would be almost impossible to 
sample adequately. -Columbia has‘ 
demonstrated, however, that this 
is not true. Other companies with 
a similar problem may_find some-, 
thing in the company’s experience 
which will be of value since it, 
shows that the sample often adapts: 
itself to purposes which at first 
sight do not:seem to include the 
correct function of any sampling‘ 
proposition. 


What Groucho Says 


Some of the Things “Important” Advertising Agency Executives Do 
for Clients 


I GOT quite a thrill at the club 
luncheon by being introduced 
as “one of the most important ex- 
ecutives of one of the most im- 
portant agencies.” Got back to my 
office all swelled up, found the 
boss pacing the floor. “Groucho, 
where have you been? Kastor has 
been trying to get you on the phone 
—very important—won’t . talk to 
anybody but you. I understand 
they have a new product and lots 


of money to back it—”’ Then my. 


phone rang. 

“That you, Groucho? Kastor 
speaking. Say, old chap, I’ve 
made an appointment for you to 
meet my mother at 3 o’clock at the 
Garden City Kennels—you can just 
make it. She wants you to help 
her select a wirehaired fox-terrier. 
Thanks a lot, old chap, sorry to 
bother you.” 

Told the boss and started to ex- 
press my feelings. Did I get any 
sympathy from him? Did I? 

“Hurry up, Groucho, don’t miss 
your train. Kastor would never 


forgive us if we slipped up.” 

“One of the most important ex- 
ecutives of one of -the- most im-’ 
portant agencies,” that’s what I 
am. . You bet I am, just watch me’ 
buy a wirehaired pup for the gray- 
haired mother of a_ red-haired 
clierit ! 

If anybody wants a_ring-tailed 
expert on getting prize-fight tickets 
out of a newspaper friend to pass 
along to a client, I’m his baby. ‘ 

Do you happen to know anybody, 
who wants a very important. 
agency executive to see his cousin’s 
aunt off on an ocean voyage to the: 
Orient—and garland her stateroom: 
with rich roses? That’s one of the 
million things I do best. Or per- 
chance you know someone who 
might like a report, with prices, 
on cottages to rent for the summer 
along the Jersey Coast. My car 
still sparks and I have nothing to 
do. I beg you, give me the job. 
Gasoline is cheap and I need some- 
thing to occupy my mind. 

GroucHo. 





A WOMAN’S MAGAZINE without 
the USUAL INHIBITIONS 
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L, is a changed world, you know— 
especially for women. 

Long ago Alice Duer Miller asked, 
“Are Women People?” but Delineator 
now asks a more simple question and that 
is, “Are Women Intelligent?” 

And answers, “Yes!” 

Overboard Delineator has thrown a 
great many hesitations, prejudices, taboos. 

We are publishing a popular, smart 


magazine — for the American woman of 
today. 
Some women don’t like our Helen 


In 19286. Delinor 
gained 7él 


NOTE—This advertisement 
was written by the Editor of 
Delineator. It is based on his 
knowledge of Delineator’s 
readers gained from their 
letters to him 
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Dryden covers—but more women do like 
them. 

Some women don’t like our frank dis- 
cussion of prohibition, alimony, marriage, 
politics—but more women do. 

Some women may not appreciate the 
quality of our fiction by John Galsworthy, 
Edith Wharton, Dorothy Canfield — but 
more women do. ( Of course, they nearly 
all adore Kathleen Norris who appears so 
often in Delineator.) 

But you see what Delineator is doing. 
While it retains thousands of its “old sub- 
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scribers” and “constant readers” it is also 
building up a new clientele of progressive, 


modern, alert readers. 


Just consider these 1928 circulation 
figures from the A. B. C. statements : 


January 
February 
March . 
April . 
May 
June 


- 1,236,435 


1,286,775 


- 1,473,173 
- 1,642,644 
- 1,671,327 
- 1,759,089 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


. 1,785,534 
- 1,879,939 


1,944,438 


- 1,938,703 


2,014,166 
2,023,606 


Very solidly, Delineator is establish- 
ing itself in its chosen field. 


quarantee will be 2.. 


With September the net pai 
TL LT 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
Redivivus 1926 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Government and Advertisers Meet 


Secretary Lamont and Nine Executives of Department of Commerce 
Confer with Advertisers 


OR house was held by the 
Department of Commerce at 
Washington last week for the dis- 
cussion of advertising and sales 
problems in their relation both to 
foreign and. domestic markets. 
Representatives of the Department 
explained the work of their various 
divisions and suggested to the au- 
dience of advertising interests how 
the services of these divisions could 
be used to advantage. 

The occasion was a conference 
sponsored by the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, the 
industrial committee of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, and 
The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. There were about 100 mem- 


bers of these three associations 
who participated in this, the first 
jointly sponsored gathering. The 
occasion was also significant for 
the reason that the meeting was the 
first sponsored by the Department 


of Commerce for consideration of 
advertising and, especially, adver- 
tising in its relation to foreign 
trade. 

In the opinion of Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, -the 
journey to Washington of so rep- 
resentative a group of business 
interests, largely reflected the 
marked change in attitude of busi- 
ness men toward Government. It 
is a great change as compared with 
former years, he remarked, when 
business men only came to Wash- 
ington when they were summoned. 
Now, business men voluntarily 
come to confer with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in order that 
they may be better able to profit 
by the work of the Department 
which, he said, wants to do every- 
thing it can to co-operate in help- 
ing to solve the problems of dis- 
tribution. 

Secretary Lamont also referred 
to the census of distribution which 
the Government plans to take in 
1930. This census, it is expected, 
will fill a gap which the distribu- 
tion field has long needed in get- 
ting information which will make 


possible more efficient development 
of markets. A bill authorizing 
such a census is now before the 
special session of Congress and its 
passage, he stated, is anticipated. 

It was the purpose of the con- 
ference to give a close, intimate 
picture of the Department’s work 
and to acquaint advertisers with the 
opportunities whereby they might 
take advantage of the co-operation 
offered to them. Accordingly the 
day was given over to a series of 
addresses by Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, and 
eight officials of the Department. 
In this manner advertisers were 
taken on a trip of inspection 
through the various divisions of 
the Department. They were told, 
in brief summaries, what is being 
done to develop markets for Ameri- 
can manufacturers and how they 
may employ the services of the 
Government in obtaining facts on 
distribution and sales promotion. 


Branch Factories Abroad 


Grosvenor M. Jones, chief of the 
finance and investment division, 
brought up the subject of the es- 
tablishment of branch factories in 
foreign countries by ‘American 
concerns and their effect on Ameri- 
can exports in foreign markets. 
Such factories, he pointed out, en- 
able production at cheaper prices, 
consequently making it possible to 
overcome certain obstacles in the 
development of foreign markets in 
addition to the matter of price com- 
petition. There should be no alarm 
caused by the loss of markets 
through the development of foreign 
factories as these help to encourage 
prosperity through employment. 
Greater prosperity is a consequence, 
which in turn, is followed by an 
inevitable rise in the sale of other 
commodities. 

It is inescapable, that foreign 
countries should want to build up 
manufacturing industries, even as 
the United States has, and indus- 
try and trade must be prepared to 
meet this situation, said Mr. Jones. 
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It is safe to say that the prosperity 
of other nations will dedound to the 
benefit of all. Interchange of indus- 
try, he said, impoverishes no nation 
and adds to the prosperity of all. 

The results of surveys in the 
domestic’ market and anticipations 
concerning the forthcoming census 
of distribution were outlined by Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, assistant di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. His remarks 
have largely been covered in re- 
ports which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK from time to time 
on the census of distribution in 
Cleveland, the survey of :‘New Eng- 
land industry and the survey of the 
Louisville wholesale situation. Dr. 
Surface also mentioned a market 
data hand-book which the Bureau 
has under way. In this handbook, 
the Bureau is attempting to bring 
together statistics by counties so 
that the data will assist sales man- 
agers in laying out sales territories 
and planning sales quotas. There 
will be shown a break down of the 
census of manufacturers by coun- 
ties, number of factories, wages, etc. 


Efficiency in manufacturing, he 
stated, has been greatly influenced 
by the progress which has been 
effected in the science of cost ac- 
counting. For years production 
has been fortified by statistics com- 
piled by the Government. Distribu- 
tion does not have a similar method 
by which the producer can know 
what his costs are and it is now 
the aim of the Bureau to compile 
and make available such cost data 
to the field of distribution in order 
that there may be eliminated many 
of the wastes now extant. 

Thomas R. Taylor, assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau, briefly 
sketched the machinery through 
which the Department functions. 
This embraces a network of fifty- 
six foreign offices and seventy-six 
offices in the United States. It 
operates on a budget of $4,500,000 
and receives 13,000 inquiries a day 
or about 3,500,000 a year. The total 
expense per inquiry, therefore, is 
approximately one dollar. There 
is employed a staff of 1,500, of 
whom 800 are in Washington. The 
staff is divided into commodity 
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Champion Spark Plugs 
Cleveland Tractors 
Exide Batteries 
Graham-Paige 
Studebaker 

Ford 

Kirk Soap 

Parke-Davis & Co. 

A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc. 
Willard Storage Batteries 
Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Savage Arms 


Reliance Mfg. Co. 
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Nichols & Shepard 
Grape-Nuts 

Blackhawk Wrenches 
Lee Overalls 

Western Clock Co. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Tobacco 
Hart-Parr Tractors 
Post-Bran Flakes 

U. S. Tires 

Bayer Semesan Co. 

Star Cultivator Shovels 
Crosley Icyball 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 


hese are just a few of 


the new accounts in 1929 for Capper’s Farmer. 


The type of these new national accounts is evidence 


of the acceptance of Capper’s Farmer by important 
advertisers and agencies as the ideal medium to 


reach the prosperous Midwest Farm Market. 


Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, ARTHUR CAPPER, PUBLISHER 
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groups, sixteen technical divisions 
and the administration and regional 
groups. 
The commercial intelligence di- 
vision, he said, has lists of 365,000 
foreign firms engaged in various 
activities. These lists are available 
to American manufacturers for 
circularization. : 
The suggestion was made by C. 
C. Concannon, chief of the chemi- 
cal division, that advertisers would 
do well to keep a finger on the 
pulse of the chemical industry as an 
economic index. His advice is based 
on the reason that the chemical in- 
dustry is basic to all industries, its 
products being manufactured to 
be consumed by other industries. 
Since it is so basic and holds so 
permanent a place in industrial 
prosperity, Mr. Concannon believes 
that the advertising profession 
should watch it closely as a guide 
to conditions in markets abroad. 
Instalment selling and its suc- 
cessful application in foreign mar- 
kets, especially in Germany, was 
described by Marshall T. Jones, 
chief, electrical equipment division. 
He cited the instance of one manu- 
facturer of washing machines who 
set up a sales staff, financed on 
local distributor and company capi- 
tal, who is getting wide distribu- 
tion for his product, sold on an 
instalment plan similar to the meth- 
ods followed in the marketing of 
its product in American markets. 


New Uses for Cotton Products 


Investigations to find new uses 
for cotton products were sketched 
by Edward T. Pickard, chief, tex- 
tile division. Laymen will wonder, 
he said, how industry is taking care 
of cotton consumption in view of 
the decrease caused by the lessen- 
ing use for cotton in wearing ap- 
parel. Where women took twelve 
to eighteen yards a score or so of 
years ago, they only use two yards 
today. Men also are using much 
less cotton in their wearing apparel. 

In place of this decreased de- 
mand, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the consumption of cot- 
ton for industrial purposes, such 
as advertising signs, automobiles, 
airplanes, artificial leather, etc. 
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asserted, been alive to the pos- 
sibilities in the industrial field and 
his division is endeavoring to find 
more uses so as to extend the mar- 
kets for cotton goods. For exam- 
ple, he cited what is being done 
to promote greater use of tents as 
a play place for children, and as 
desirable equipment for camping. 
In the awning industry, also, there 
is a market which has just been 
scratched. Work along these lines, 
it was pointed out, illustrates how 
the various divisions of the Depart- 
ment seek to aid an entire industry. 

A summary of the existing chan- 
nels whereby advertisers may mar- 
ket their products was presented 
by Eric T. King, chief, specialties 
division. 

Walter H. Rastall, chief, indus- 
trial machinery division, urged the 
desirability of a campaign to off- 
set the prejudice and misunder- 
standing that foreign people enter- 
tain concerning what machinery is 
and does. There is also need to 
deliver such a message to the im- 
portant minds of the world and the 
United States as well, he declared. 
The American people, he stated, 
have never been adequately edu- 
cated to an appreciation of their 
indebtedness to invention. 

The industrial machinery trade 
would benefit from such a cam- 
paign, Mr. Rastall believes, through 
the resulting break down of oppo- 
sition on the part of labor and the 
public to still wider use of modern 
machinery. Such an educational 
effort, in his opinion, is specially 
desirable in foreign countries, 
where both capital and labor need 
to be informed that introduction of 
labor-saving machinery makes pos- 
sible high per capita production. 
Thus is brought about a high de- 
gree of consumption, higher wages 
for workers, release of workers for 
other work, greater industry and a 
higher standard of living, and con- 
sequently better and more active 
markets for national and foreign 
merchandise. 

It is an economic law, said Mr. 
Rastall, that wages increase in re- 
lation to proportionate increases in 
per capita production. In Germany, 
which was quoted as an example, 


The trade has not, Mr. Pickard it is safe to assume that as wages 
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VERY make of car or truck has a potential market in the 
Cincinnati area, for Cincinnatians and their neighbors 
living in the suburban and country trade area will spend a 
minimum of $43,480,490 during the next year for automobiles 
and trucks. 
Unquestionably those advertisers using adequate space in 
the Times-Star, Cincinnati’s first newspaper, will enjoy the 


Whether it is Rolls Royce or 
Ford the Times-Star offers the 
largest market potential of any 
Cincinnati per. In the 
recent investigation made un- 
der the supervision of the Cin- 
cinnati Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, facts disclosed proved 
conclusively these points. May 
we present you with Cincin- 
nati’s possibilities for your 
product? 











er 


major portion of this expen- 
diture, for the Times-Star is 
the family newspaper. The 
advertising dependence 
placed upon the Times-Star 
is 45.58% greater in Metro- 
politan Cincinnati, 16.55% 
greater in the suburban area, 
and 86.28% greater in the 
country area than the ad- 
vertising dependence placed 
upon any other Cincinnati 
newspaper. One paper — 
The Times-Star — will sell 
your product in Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ii 
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go up, that country will approach 
a standard of living comparable to 
that in America. 

The conference closed with a 
dinner at which Dr. Klein was the 
principal speaker. He was intro- 
duced by Frederick M. Feiker, man- 
aging director of the Associated 
Business Papers, who was toast- 
master. 

A number of questions gathered 
at the conference were submitted 
to Dr. Klein and his associates for 
answer. This was done to dem- 
onstrate to advertisers the com- 
pleteness of the Department’s 
sources of information and to en- 
courage the practice of calling 
upon the Department for help in 
solving trade problems. 

In his answer to one question, 
Dr. Klein urged the propagation 
abroad by Americans of the idea 
of higher wages. He related the 
story of one manufacturer in Ger- 
many who effected a_ substantial 
saving through the installation of 
modern machinery. When asked if 
he had passed on any of this sav- 
ing to his employees, this manufac- 
turer expressed amazement, being 
unable to recognize the possibility 
for carrying out in practice one of 
the fundamental reasons for Ameri- 
can prosperity, to learn the secret 
of which he had journeyed to the 
United States. 

Foreign manufacturers also 
should be encouraged to open up 
and interchange information with 
their competitors. These are ideas 
which Americans should export for 
their own good so that team work 
in foreign countries may be de- 
veloped to do away with obsolete 
methods of doing business. 

As competition increases, agen- 
cies such as the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau may be ‘called upon to 
protect the interests of the Ameri- 
can exporter, was the substance of 
another inquiry. Dr. Klein, in his 
reply, stated that cartels were es- 
tablishing codes of ethics to elimi- 
nate vicious trade practices. Other 
agencies gradually exercising trade 
sanitation methods are the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and 
the trade division of the League 
of Nations. There also exists a 
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rough collaboration between the de- 
partments of commerce of various 
countries. 

It is the desire of those who 
made arrangements for the con- 
ference that similar meetings may 
be held so that officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce may confer 
with advertisers on the work that 
is being done. As expressed by 
Wallace Thompson, editor of Jn- 
genieria Internacional, such confer- 
ences enable all parties interested 
to determine how to increase and 
control demand for American prod- 
ucts in foreign fields, how to catch 
and stabilize that rhythm by mod- 
ern selling methods and by intelli- 
gent and carefully studied. adver- 
tising suited to the product and to 
the fie 

Sessions of the conference were 
presided over by Nelson S. Greens- 
felder, of the Hercules Powder 
Company, president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
and Bennett Chapple, American 
Rolling Mill Co., former president. 


Now the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association 


The name of The Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., New York, has been 
changed to The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., and it has been de- 
cided to limit membership in the as- 
sociation to “firms, corporations and 
individuals directly’ engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber products in the 
United States.” 

Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., has taken over the interests 
of ‘The Rubber Institute, Inc., now 
dissolved. 


Information Took Knots Out 
of Problem 


Earte Lupor, Inc. 
Cuicaco, May 11, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the list of articles you sent us covering 
manufacturers and_ distributors  co- 
operating in local advertising. The ma- 
terial has been of tremendous assistance 
in solving what we thought would be 
a very knotty problem. 

We _ greatly appreciate 


operation. 
Eart Lupcrn, Inc. 


1929. 


your co- 


Now Plough, Inc. 
The corporate name of the Plough 


Chemical Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
manufacturer of medicines and toilet 
pesparattens, has been changed to 
Plough, 
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Is Helped to Combat Plans 


ConsuLTING ADVERTISING MANAGER 
PritrssuRGH 

ditor Printers’ INK: 

| wish to express my gratitude for 
the wonderful work Printers’ Inx is 
doing in the dissemination of helpful 

information for the uplift and benefit 

{ advertising in general. 

This week I had an occasion to com- 
bat advertising plans submitted to one 
of my clients on a purely speculative 

asis by an advertising agency in the 
I ast. 

The article on page 49, of your issue 
of April 25, entitled “Why the Four 
A’s Discourages Submitting Plans ‘on 
Spec’,” enabled me to substantiate some 
of my statements in a way that would 
not have been possible without this won- 
derful article. 

While I am not a member of the 
Four A’s, since I started my business 
a year and a half ago, I have always 
operated on the principles they lay down 
in the article. So in expressing grati- 
tude to you I hope also that it may be 
extended to them. Thus they will know 
that the educational material they are 
sending out is doing 

ie B. Ropcers. 


Ruud Mfg. Company Appoints 
Richardson-Briggs Agency 


The Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Ruud gas water heaters, has 
placed its adverti account with 
Richardson-Briggs Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


Boat Account to George H. 
MacDonald Agency 


Ditchburn Boats, Ltd., Gravenhurst, 
Ont., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with e H. MacDonald, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., a —~e agency. Class 
magazines will be used for the present. 


J. A. Grady Joins Radio 


Advertising Company 
James A. Grady, formerly with The 
Robbins & Pearson Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has joined the sales staff 
of the Radio Advertising Company, of 
that city. 


Death of A. T. Zeller 


Albert T. Zeller, advertising director 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, Tribune, died 
at that city recently. He had been with 
the advertising department of the Tribune 
for thirty years. At the time of his 
death Mr. ler was fifty-six years old. 


To Be Represented by 


Ingraham-Powers 
The Yonkers, N. Statesman and 
the Port Chester, N. Daily Item have 
appointed Soiies Severn Inc., as 
their national advertising representative. 
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Business Paper Group Holds 


Symposium 
At the final meeting for the year of 
the business paper group of the New 
York Advertising Club, members were 
called upon by Karl Mann, chairman, 
to thrash out their problems. Harold 
McGraw, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishin Company, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the rank and 
file of manufacturers have not suffi 
cient information on the costs of dis- 
tribution. He believes that business 
papers must be able to counsel with 
manufacturers on this important sub- 
ject, and suggested that future meet- 
ings of the group be given over to dis- 
cussions of distribution problems. 
Frederick M. Feiker, managing di- 
rector, Associated Business Papers, 
stated that business papers need to sell 
ideas as well as space. There is a gap 
between the ideas which a publisher 
has and those held by his salesmen, 
and this gap should be filled. He re- 
ported that the tf club, of Cleveland, 
the first local unit of the Associated 
Business Papers, has agreed to work out 
a manual for salesmen, using as a basis 
the data which the association has col- 
lected over a long period of time. 


Again Heads New York 


’ 
Women’s League 

Elsie D. Wilson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the League of Advertising 
Women of New York at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Florence 
E. Ficke was re-elected treasurer. 
Other officers elected were Bernice Or- 
merod, vice-president; Mildred Kallfelz, 
corresponding secretary; and Sinclair 
Dakin, recording secretary. 


Chevrolet Advances Birge 
Kinne 


Birge Kinne has been appointed sales 
promenen manager of the Tarrytown, 
Y., zone of the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company. Mr. Kinne resigned as 
advertising manager of the American 
Agriculturist, New York, in 1927 to 
join Chevrolet. 


Whitney Carriage Appoints 
Wood, Putnam & Wood 


The F. A. Whitney Carri Com- 
pany, Leominster, ass., as ap- 
pointed the Wood, Putnam & Wood 
Company, Boston advertising ey 
to direct its advertising account. Busi- 
= papers and dealer helps il be 
us: 


Cloverdale Ginger Ale Account 
for Hoyt Agency 


Cloverdale Spring Company, 
Baltimore, maker of Cloverdale ginger 
ale, has appointed the Charles 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


The 
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LENGTHENED SHADOWS 
OF MANY MEN 





Some businesses reflect the character 


and ability of one man. In this day of larger 
and larger operating units, businesses reflect 
increasingly the character and ability of a 
group of men who are responsible for the 
management. It is a peculiarity of advertising 
that each agency, whether large or small, is 
the lengthened shadow of all the men and 


women who make up its staff. 
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LYNN B. CLARKE ANNE VESELY 


Ass’t A P e Accounting Department 
New York New York 





THOMAS M. CRABB 
Writer 
New York 


H. C. BRANDAU JOHN D. ANDERSON 
Contract and Rate Department Account Representative 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Why We Think the “Canned” 


Sales Presentation Is Best 


It Makes Salesmen Know Their Story and Prevents Embarrassing 
Mistakes, Says Timken-Detroit 


Based on an Interview by Richard Forde with 


E. V. Walsh 


Sales Manager, Timken-Detroit Company 


66 UR salesmen use a stand- 

ardized, or ‘canned,’ presen- 
tation when asking people to buy 
our merchandise,” remarks E. V. 
Walsh, sales manager of the 
Timken-Detroit Company, manu- 
facturer. of oil burners, “because 
we believe there is need for an 
organized mind in outlining our 
proposition. The value of such a 
system was forcefully illustrated 
to me a couple of months ago 
while visiting one of our branch 
selling offices in the East. 

“The branch manager invited me 
to call with him upon a certain 
prospect whom he considered could 
be sold, but who up to that time 
had resisted all selling efforts suc- 
cessfully. I went with him and, 
after a half hour’s discussion, had 
the prospect at the point where he 
was about to sign the order. I did 
not have with me one of our easel 
portfolios which our salesmen leaf 
through while in the presence of 
the prospect and thus give point to 
their standardized sales talk; but, 
in all essentials, what I said on this 
occasion was the same line of 
argument. It seemed to work, the 
man was convinced and the psycho- 
logical moment arrived.” 

But Mr. Walsh did not make 
the sale; and the reasons for his 
failure will be seen in the ensuing 
dialog. 

“Well, then, Mr. Prospect,” he 
said, “you have thoroughly made 
up your mind that you want auto- 
matic oil heat, and as you are con- 
vinced that everything you expect 
will be found in the Timken 
burner, you are ready to tell us 
when you want the machine in- 
stalled ?” 

“Yes, I suppose I may as well 
go ahead with it now rather than 
wait any longer.” 


Whereupon the sales manager 
turned to the branch manager and 
asked for a contract blank. But, 
instead of handing it over, the lat- 
ter turned to the customer and 
asked him: 

“You are sure you want to go 
ahead with this, Mr. Prospect?” 

The prospect then paused and, 
seeing a loop-hole through which 
he wanted to crawl, made a re- 
mark to the effect that, “I guess 
you had better wait a while; after 
all maybe I am not sure.” 


How He Got Off the Track 


“I give you my word,” Mr. 
Walsh declares, “that this incident 
actually took place. If a branch 
manager. can make such a glaring 
mistake, it naturally follows that 
salesmen may be expected to fall 
into similar errors every day. This 
manager quickly saw that he had 
spoiled the sale but there was 
nothing then that could be done 
about it. His inexcusable action 
was due to a mental lapse which 
he would not have suffered if he 
had thought in terms of the stand- 
ardized sales presentation.  In- 
stead of this he was going at it 
extemporaneously, so to speak, and 
got away off the right track. 

“This affair made me more than 
ever a friend of the thoroughly 
organized selling _ presentation. 
Completely memorized by sales- 
men, it will overcome many of the 
weaknesses they show every day, 
of which the branch manager’s 
exhibition is a sample.” 

The Timken-Detroit standard- 
ized presentation is outlined in a 
portfolio which the salesman puts 
on an easel and turns over, sheet 
by sheet, to illustrate his points. 
It has pictures of the machine and 
its parts. Each page is the text 
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for some specific division of the 
sales talk which the salesman is 
expected to give. 

The portfolio was made as the 
result of a two weeks’ personal 
canvass by Mr. Walsh early last 
summer when business was dull. 
He pushed doorbells for two 
weeks and talked with many pros- 
pects in an effort to discover what 
specific arguments and methods 
were the most resultful. At the 
end of each day’s work he would 
make a recapitulation and write 
down snatches from the day’s con- 
versation which seemed to contain 
good selling material. 

At the end of the two weeks he 
was able to construct a connected 
sales argument made up out of the 
best parts of the things he had 
said and the reactions from the 
customers. For example, he 
learned that women were not in 
the least interested in technical 
descriptions of the machine’s parts 
and how it works. Perhaps the 
most important part of the burner 
is the mechanism that feeds in the 


oil. It is intricate and precise, and 
has all manner of finely geared ac- 


cessories. Mr. Walsh tried ex- 
plaining the oil feeding mechanism 
to a number of women but his 
efforts, while politely received, did 
not have tangible results; the 
women were no wiser than before. 
Finally, the happy inspiration 
seized him to call the whole as- 
sembly a coal shovel. Then the 
women understood. They knew 
its function was to put the fuel 
into the machine; and “shovel” 
was the most expressive word to 
use, as illustrating the usual 
method of stoking a furnace. The 
reception given the coal shovel 
idea caused the coining of nick- 
names for most of the other parts 
of the machine. The result, in 
time, was a homelike line of talk 
from. which all intricacies, all 
high-sounding phrases, had been 
removed. 

The portfolio was prepared and 
with it came a manual containing 
a detailed sales talk based upon 
the points briefly set forth in the 
portfolio. There then arose the 
question of whether the men 
should be required to memorize all 
this material verbatim and use it 
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that way or to have it merely as a 
guide for the things they should 
say in following up the main 
points. The verbatim method was 
decided upon. 

“We insisted that the men mem- 
orize the contents of the manual,” 
says Mr. Walsh, “as well as the 
text of the portfolio itself. We 
felt this was the only way a man 
could feel absolutely sure of him- 
self and know that he was telling 
his story thoroughly and correctly. 

“Each man, after he had mem- 
orized the story, was required to 
try it out on some other salesman 
as a ‘prospect’ in the presence of 
the rest of the staff. He was 
warned that this was not done 
merely to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to show he had learned his 
lesson, and could ‘recite’ it in sing- 
song or parrot-like fashion; he 
must not only learn his lesson, but 
must use and apply it. If there 
was too much of the class-room 
atmosphere in his demonstration he 
was required to try it again—and 
even again, if necessary—so he 
could get thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing. 

“The real idea back of all this 
memorizing is that when our men 
have accomplished it we know they 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
story we pay them to tell, and that 
they can follow in an orderly man- 
ner the successive steps that our 
experience has shown are the most 
resultful in the way of creating 
sales. Committing a _ successful 
sales argument to memory is the 
best possible method of conveying 
certain vital data definitely and 
permanently into the minds of our 
salesmen—and, in proper sequence, 
into the minds of our customers 
when they listen to what the sales- 
men have to say. 


Increasing Self-Confidence 


“And then, such a system can 
enormously increase the salesman’s 
self-confidence. If he has all the 
talking points stored away in his 
mind, word for word, ‘line upon 
line, precept upon precept,’ he will 
not have to burden his mind, when 
in the presence of his prospect, by 
trying to think, ‘Now, what is the 
next thing for me to say?’ If he 
can repeat the sales portfolio and 
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They Read These Booth Newspapers 


In The Booth Newspaper Area, Booth Newspapers 
are the mediums that are thoroughly and consistently 
read. 


They all carry complete Associated Press reports and 
are metropolitan in their make-up. 


In each of the 280,494 homes in this market you'll 
find an interested group of readers who depend al- 
most entirely upon these newspapers for their news. 
You get complete coverage of the family as well as of 
the market with this group of evening newspapers. 





Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 

















Undeniable 
evidence of the 
pulling power 
of the 
GRAND 
RAPIDS 


The 
Grand 
Rapids 
Press 
is a 
Booth 
Newspaper 
and what it 
can do in 
Grand Rapids 
any Booth 
Newspaper 
‘ can do in 
1,322 The Booth 


Net Paid Daily Average Circula- Newspaper Area 
tion for 6 months ending March 31, 1929. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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manual verbatim, the next thing 
to say will come to him oe 
and automatically ; he can keep hi 
mental faculties for use on cae 
important emergency matters that 
may come up during the conversa- 
tion. The more experienced a 
salesman is, the more readily will 
he admit that he needs all his 
mental powers during the battle of 
wits into which most person-to- 
person sales efforts develop.” 

But what effect does all this 
have upon the salesman’s person- 
ality? Doesn’t it drag him down 
somewhat to the level of a ma- 
chine? People being different, 
how can they. be approached in the 
same way? How can a man bring 
his individuality into the transac- 
tion under such a system and adapt 
his methods to the person he is 
trying to sell? In short, does the 
“canned” sales talk prevent a 
salesman from being himself? 

“We most emphatically impress 
upon the salesman,” Mr. Walsh 


says in reply to these questions, 
“that when he is addressing a pro- 
spective customer he must deliver 


in his own way this sales message 
he has learned and not try to act 
like somebody else. In other 
words, I claim that a man can 
memorize a sales presentation, fol- 
low it through carefully, step by 
step, and tell each thing in its 
proper sequence and at the right 
time without detracting from his 
personality in the least. 

“TI have often heard it said in 
objection to a plan of this kind that 
it removes much of the personal 
element from selling ; that it makes 
the operation too mechanical. This 
objection does not hold good at all 
if the salesman is even reasonably 
able, and if his manager insists 
that he shall not try to be an actor. 
Many salesmen try to be actors, 
but they make the bad mistake of 
failing to act naturally. 

“Personality has to be put into 
selling, no matter whether the sell- 
ing is done on a set pattern or 
extemporaneously. The mere fact 
that a man is assigned a definite 
story to tell does not mean that he 
cannot make it so much a part of 
himself that, in telling | it, he ap- 
pears to be reciting a piece out of 
a book. We want our sales story 
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told the way we have written it, 
but this does not need to be a drag 
on the teller. If, for example, the 
sales portfolio uses the term ‘do 
not’ and the salesman can speak 
more naturally if he says ‘don’t,’ 
then ‘don’t’ is the word for him to 
use. Sometimes, and in certain 
persons, the use of strictly meticu- 
lous English sounds like pedantry 
or affectation. If a man is at all 
skilful or teachable he can be 
shown quickly how to absorb a 
selling talk into his own person- 
ality and tell it in the way that is 
best for him. 

“The so-called extemporaneous 
speaker, I have found. (and I am 
not referring here specifically to 
selling) is usually the one who has 
the least to say. He often substi- 
tutes oratory, or personality if you 
please, for things worth talking 
about. But the speaker who care- 
fully prepares his address, writing 
it out in full, is really the one who 
makes people think. He can in- 
ject a few words here and there to 
carry out any momentary inspira- 
tion he may feel; but the main 
structure of his address is not 
changed. He makes all his points 
in the proper order, coming up to 
his climax in logical sequence. It 
is exactly the same way in selling. 
The process has to be thought 
through in advance, and then ex- 
ecuted in accordance with these 
thoughts.” 


For Canvassing Primarily 


Mr. Walsh makes it plain, 
though, that the carefully prepared 
and memorized sales presentation 
is intended primarily for can- 
vassing work—for the opening 
call upon a prospect in which the 
general subject of oil burners is 
brought up for the first time. He 
thinks that when this sort of sys- 
tem falls down, the reason usually 
is that it is used in the wrong 
lace. 

“The customer’s future attitude 
toward a piece of merchandise,” he 
says, “nearly always depends on 
the way it is brought up to him 
or her in the beginning. This is 
why we insist upon the introduc- 
tory, or canvassing, talk being 
made without much of a departure, 
if any, from our original pattern. 
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“Some of our branch managers 
have raised the question of the 
practicability of using the sales 
portfolio on other than canvassing 
and strictly creative sales work. 
We tell them that such use of it 
would defeat the very object for 
which it was created. We know 
very well that when a salesman has 
called on a prospect one or more 
times and has developed the deal 
right up to the point of closing, it 
is not at all practicable for him 
again to flash the portfolio in front 
of the prospect and insist that he 
once more listen to the complete 
story from beginning to end. How- 
ever, we instruct our men to carry 
their portfolios at all times, no 
matter at what stage a solicitation 
may be. There are two reasons 
for this: The first is that the sales- 
man is expected to make canvass- 
ing or development calls whenever 
opportunity presents itself, and he 
has to be ready to do this some- 
times without advance planning. 
The second is that the introduc- 
tion of the portfolio will fre- 
quently hasten and promote the 
closing of the sale when presented 
at the psychological moment, 
even though the prospect by that 
time is well advanced in his under- 
standing of oil burners. 

“We have purposely omitted 
from the portfolio a lot of techni- 
cal data pertaining to the Timken 
oil burner. Inasmuch as the pur- 
pose of the introductory talk is 
that of awakening interest or re- 
ceptiveness, this is not the place 
for complete descriptive material. 
When the prospective sale has ad- 
vanced far enough (and the sales- 
man must decide for himself when 
this time has arrived) for a dis- 
cussion of the pertinent details of 
the machine, the representative 
produces a cut-away demonstrator 
burner and goes as far into the de- 
scriptive part as the customer 
wishes. 

“Here again it is shown that our 
memorized selling system is not 
nearly the cut-and-dried thing that 
it seems. Personality comes in; 
the salesman must be himself. One 
branch manager took the entire 
system so seriously that he was 
not himself and reduced his entire 
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approach to such a machine-like 
basis that he did not succeed with 
it at all. He complained to us that 
he conscientiously believed the sys- 
tem was correct and did his very 
best to interpret it literally; never- 
theless, he usually was put to utter 
rout when presenting the subject. 
Our investigation showed that his 
failure was due to his stilted and 
unnatural manner. He would ap- 
proach a prospect with a cut-away 
demonstrator under one arm ana 
the sales portfolio under the other. 
It is not difficult to understand 
why any average person would 
wince when such a tableau was 
presented before his eyes. If the 
time for the demonstration had 
arrived, the prospect was beyond 
the stage of creating interest. On 
the other hand, if only the time for 
creating interest was at hand, the 
demonstration idea was being ad- 
vanced too rapidly. 

“In a word, it is our experience 
that a memorized sales prese 
tion is better than any other kind 
when a canvassing call is being 
made—when the merchandise is 
being presented to the prospect for 
the first time. The presentation 
made, the salesman must then be 
guided by circumstances. Person- 
ality has its place in any kind of 
selling. The man lacking in per- 
sonality is not going to succeed, 


. regardless of whether his presen- 


tation is memorized or extem- 


porized.” 


New Accounts for Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 


The Binks Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, spray painting equipment and 
spray cooling systems, has appointed 
the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to di. 
rect its advertising account. Business 
publications will be used. 

The Lorenz Knitting Mills, Chicago, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan agency. 


Curtis Adds to Chicago Staff 
B. V. Cook, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Household Magazine, 
Topeka, Kans., is now with the Chicago 
office of the Curtis Publishing Com 
as a member of the advertising staff ef 
the Counts Gentleman. 
Charles C. Ferguson, 
the Western office of 
Weekly, has also joined the 
Western office. He will represent The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


formerly with 
The 7 
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Can you tell 

which way the 

wind will blow 
tomorrow? 


Can you predict 
what women will 


wear next season 
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There are Ways of Knowing 


takes more than good guessing, 
more than shrewdness, to fore- 
cast weather or style. It takes or- 
ganization to gather detailed reports 
from thousands of scattered localities, 
and trained knowledge to interpret 
those reports. But given organiza- 
tion and knowledge, the direction of 
tomorrow’s wind or next season’s 
style is predictable almost with cer- 
tainty. 


By organization we mean this: a 
trained news staff, flung like a net- 
work clear across the face of the 
globe, reporting by letter and cable 
to one central point the technical de- 
tails of what is being worn in the 
smart world of fashion. And a trained 
corps of style reporters descending 
unobtrusively upon a smart section 
of such a city as New York and tak- 
ing swift, competent notes om every 
detail of hundreds of costumes in a 
single day—taking, as it were, a cen- 


sus, detailed as to fabrics, colors, 
skirt-lengths, neck-lines, cuffs, scarfs 
and every other detail of dress, and 
By knowledge we mean the knowl- 
edge born of long training in the 
world of style and fashion, to inter- 
pret reports of “What They Are 
Wearing” abroad and at home—to 
interpret them sanely and construc- 
tively. 

This is exactly what the Fairchild 
organization_does. Its style reports 
from every corner of the world and 
its statistical studies of dress are the 
nearest thing to actual prediction of 
style. These reports are a regular 
feature of Women’s Wear Daily and 
of Style Sources. And there is no 
better evidence of the accuracy of 
such forecasts than the fact that 
leading retail stores everywhere rely 
implicitly upon them in the selection 
of stocks of merchandise. 


The far-reaching influence of Women’s Wear Daily, the newspaper of the re- 
tail trade, and of STYLE SOURCES, the semi-monthly analysis of women’s 
styles, is apparent in the extent of their distribution, a detailed report of 
which is available on request to our Marketing Research Department. 


LOS ANGELES 


LONDON BERLIN 
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Simple Art Ideas That Make Ordi- 
nary Photographs Unusual 


Inexpensive but Efficacious Expedients Which May Be Resorted To in 
Order to Inject a More Original Technique 


By W. Livingston Larned 


pro almost every advertising 
manager’s office flood innumer- 
able photographs from one source 
or another, the majority of them 
a little weak as advertising illus- 
tration material because they lack 
that essential spark of individual- 
ity. Many of them, however, de- 
serve to be used in 
some way. They may 
bring striking stories 
of installation or ser- 
vice from far corners 
of the earth. 

But just as they are 
they would be con- 
siderably short of cur- 
rent commercial art. 
How may they be put 
to practical use? The 
answer has been dis- 
covered by resourceful 
artists who, with the 
aid of the copy writer, 
manage to touch them 
with life. 

It is really surpris- 
ing to note to what an 
appreciable extent 
commonplace photo- 
graphs can be trans- 
formed into picture “hits.” The 
retoucher is a wizard when it comes 
to this. An uninspired subject is 
quite likely to become the best pic- 
ture of the month under his techni- 
cal ministrations. 

I have gathered a number of in- 
teresting exhibits to prove how 
easily such illustrations are con- 
structed, given a quite ordinary 
original. 

A Graybar “Balanced Lighting” 
advertisement in a business paper 
carries a six-inch deep, full-page 
width picture. It is a “doctored” 
photograph rather startlingly re- 
kindled to novelty. An office scene 
of men and women at desks, under 
an overhead light, was snapped. 
As it appeared in the first print, 
there were no special demarcations 


of light radiation. But the artist 
quickly changed a commonplace 
theme into the direct opposite. Pear- 
shaped sections were drawn‘ over 
this print, beginning with one 
fairly large area at the top and 
in the center, about four inches in 
width. Here the light effects were 


This Photograph, from a Graybar Lighting Advertise- 
ment, Was Turned into an Eye-Catching Picture by 
an Artist Without Much Expense or Trouble 


brilliant, satisfactory in every way, 
and the figures working within the 
arc suffered no handicaps. 

Next came another radiating 
“circle? which was of a darker tone 
and a more dim and mistily in- 
distinct texture which pictured the 
fact that light, as a rule, in offices, 
is variable in its diffusion, and de- 
creases as the outer limits of a 
room are reached. After this 
came a third radiating section of 
even darker gray, through which 
people and desks were but poorly 
traced. Corners were keyed down 
to almost black, and detail here 
— scarcely be distinguished at 
all. 

These bull’s-eyes of tone, with 
their central area of brilliant light, 
made a quite commonplace photo- 
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This Is an Effective Handling of Photo- 
graphs That Does Not Require Much 
Work 


graph seem singularly novel and 
interesting. Effects such as this 
are by no means difficult to secure. 
The center circle could be sprayed 
over with transparent white and 
vigorous highlights painted in, 
and the outer circles could be air- 
brushed in _ carefully 
transparent black shades 
to the required depth. 

This same negative, 
reproduced as it was 
originally, could not 
hope to meet the clever me 
character of modern advertising 
illustrations. The airbrushed pear- 
shaped area, so aptly applied, 
changed its character at once; gave 
it character and originality. 

You may have seen a recent 
series for International trucks, 
wherein the truck was tilted back- 
ward at a most unusual angle, its 
front wheels. reared high in the 
air. The pose was such that it 
brought out and elaborated upon 
a vital selling point, the new 2- 
speed axle, for the perspective per- 
mitted of this not-often-seen view. 

For some inexplicable reason 
that picture from a_ combination 
photograph and original wash 
drawing loomed large as an at- 
tention-compeller. You did not re- 
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call ever having seen a truck pic- 
tured in quite this manner before. 
But small art expense was in- 
volved. It was the revolutionary 
tilt at which the picture was placed 
that supplied the additional illus- 
trative power. 

A tube of dentifrice was photo- 
graphed under very ordinary con- 
ditions and was just a reproduction 
of a tube and nothing more, until 
the artist painted in, behind it, 
three silhouettes of its shadow 
against a white surface, one in 
solid black, directly against the ob- 
ject, and the others in contrasting 
shades of tempera gray. 

The new Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream campaign features thor- 
oughly distinctive photographic il- 
lustrations of profiles of smiling 
faces, the teeth emphasized. In 
order to bring about this high- 
powered visual concentration on 
the teeth, the lighting brings out 
only the nose, mouth and chin of 
faces. The remaining details fade 
off into a black background. In 
this subtle fashion the teeth are, 
of course, dominant in every com- 
position and the additional fact re- 
mains that a somewhat new pic- 
torial note is arrived at. An artist 
who handles an airbrush can take 





The Unusual Tilt of This Truck Made 
an Interesting Illustration for an In- 
ternational Truck Advertisement 


any profile photograph and by spray- 
ing it with lamp black produce this 
same result. The point I wish to 
make again is that the original sub- 
ject need not necessarily have at- 
tempted to show photographically 
this fading away technique. 
Modern retouching has consid- 
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OFFICE 
“IN CHI. 


H'# up in 
the tower 
of the Wrigley 
Building at 400 
North Michigan 
Boulevard is the 
Chicago office 
of the National 
Department of 
the Akron 
Times-Press. 


Twenty-two 
stories up from 
the sidewalk 
you will find 8 
men thoroughly 
conversant with 
the newspaper 
and marketing 
situation in the 
Akronaria. 


John M. “Pete” 
Peterson is the 
manager of the 
department. 
With him, in 
the interest of 
The Times- 
Press and other 
Scripps-Howard 


newspapers, work Stephen F. Need- 
ham, Lynn H. Gamble, William C. 
Savage, Edward B. Nolden, T. L. 
Stavrum, Ralph Whitaker, and R. I. 
Kily. 


Ask any of these fellows about the 
sales possibilities for your product 
in the Akronaria. 


They will know. 
a) 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SAYS SO 


NE of the most important and 

comprehensive studies ever 
made of American markets was 
completed recently by the Research 
Department of the International 
Magazine Co., publishers of “Cos- 
mopolitan,” and issued in book form 
under the title, “A Merchandising 
Atlas of the United States.” 


This book divides the country into 
640 trading territories in which 
merchandise can be most effectively 
sold and distributed from the cen- 
tral cities. 


Ohio is divided into 30 market areas, 
of which Akronaria is one of the 
most important. 
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Comprising 7.9% of Ohio’s native 
white population — 60,666 literate 
native white families in five coun- 
ties—it ranks fourth in size and 
sales potentialities. 


(Cosmopolitan furnishes the following 
statistics for The Akronaria: 


Trading Miles 
Native 


Centers and from | 
Trade Popu- White 


Subordinate 
Urban Places Center lation Families 


Wadsworth ..... 
Wooster ........ 2, "026 


296,145 60,666 


Urban Area Total 
Urban Area % of 


7.1 7.9 


Akronaria is not a part of the 
Cleveland Market, according to 


“Cosmopolitan,” or any other re- 
search organization which has ana- 
lyzed trade conditions in northern 
Ohio. 


The J. Walter Thompson Co., in 
“Retail Shopping Areas”; The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., in “A Keytown 
Map of Ohio”; Audit Bureau of 
Circulations; The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce—all these agree! 


4 


FREE 


WE issue each month an 8-page 
report of Akronaria business 
conditions as they influence adver- 
tising and sales work in this terri- 
tory. You should be on the mailing 
list. Write the National Adv. 
Dept., Akron Times-Press, Akron, 
Ohio—or tell any representative of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 





Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 





AKRON 
TIMES 
PRESS 


Represented by the National Advertising Depestmest, weeps 
Newspapers, 230 Park Ave., New York; 400 


Chicago; Detroit, 


San Francisco; Los Angeles, om — iladelphia 
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erably widened the scope of the 
casual photograph and. effects 
which seem little short of miracu- 
lous to an amateur may be arrived 
at with no great effort and costs 
which are of small consequence. 
The other day, an advertising 
manager of a firm manufacturing 
roofs had urgent 
need of a series of 
ten halftone camera 
pictures of subur- 
ban homes in heavy 
downpours of rain. 
Time was short and 
no such copy as 
this seemed avail- 
able. A desperate 
effort to photo- 
graph one cottage, 
on a dark day, in 
the rain resulted in 
a colorless, unsatis- 
factory negative 
which could not be 
used. 
It was not at all 
difficult, however, 
to obtain ten day- 


light studies of at- 
tractive houses of 
the type desired, 


minus storm and 
rain. Subjects of 
this type are easily 
available at a quite 
nominal cost. The 
advertising manager’s own files 
supplied half the number needed. 

Not more than an hour was con- 
sumed by an artist in turning these 
sunlight scenes into dreary, wet 
compositions. The initial step was 
merely to airbrush a semi-trans- 
parent, over-all gray tone across 
the entire surface of each print. 
This eliminated sunshine at once. 
Then, with a brush, he touched in 
the suggestion of slanting rain 
drops, in a light gray. And the 
job was completed. When finally 
reproduced, it is safe to say that 
not one person in a thousand could 
detect the pictorial fraud. Yet it 
was legitimate enough, when an- 
alyzed. 

Retouching a print is not invari- 
ably essential in order to give new 
interest to a commonplace theme. 
By cutting a photograph into two 
unequal parts, and running a white 


This Colgate Dental Cream Illus- 
tration Was Made Interesting by 
an Artist with an Airbrush 
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mortise for text down this path, 
a novel composition is secured. 
This is repeatedly done, and the 
results are apt to be satisfactory 
if the proportions of the layout 
are at all scientific. 

There is still another plan, 
Mount the photograph, exactly as 
it is, and surround 
it with a one or two- 
inch wide flat gray 
marginal border, 
against which, in 
the lower section, 
the caption may be 
hand-lettered. The 
added gray seems 
to put a halo 
around camera 
prints not in them- 
selves very decora- 
tive or dramatic. 

There is also a 
newer system of 
retouched vignet- 
ting which serves 
a desirable purpose. 
With tempera and 
Chinese white the 
artist supplies, not 
a soft and melting 
vignette, as of old, 
but sharply defined 
and highly artistic 
stop-offs that re- 
produce well and 
offer no special en- 
graving problems. 

In an age of modernistic back- 
ground “stunts”, there are hun- 
dreds of combinations to be secured 
at nominal art costs, ranging from 
flashes of black, gray and white, 
struck across the composition, to 
sets of decorative circles, against 
which a silhouetted photograph 
shows up to beautiful advantage. 

Nor do these layouts require a 
high-salaried artist. Some of the 
most pleasing combinations re- 
cently observed, especially in busi- 
ness papers, have been the most 
simple of flat gray bars struck off 
at interesting angles. A Plumrite 
brass pipe campaign deserves hon- 
orable mention here for a series 
which used photographs as a base 
and then glorified them into alert 
compositions by the modernistic 
“flash” method. 

If the same studies of buildings 
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hag been merely placed on the 
pages, as square halftones, the 
series would have carried little or 
no individuality. What a vast dif- 
ference just a meagre amount of 
art embellishment can make. 

Then there is the expedient of 
superimposing a photograph over 
a greatly enlarged background sec- 
tion of some one important unit, 
such as the 
product itself. 
This has been 
done with excel- 
lent effect by 
the O’Brien 
Brothers Slate 
Company. Views 
of houses, cam- 
era-made, are 
artistically 
placed over a 
background of 
almost actual- 
size photo- 
graphic repro- 
ductions of areas 
of slate. This 
blend of the two 
contrasting ele- 
ments made for 
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were photographed straight-on and 
mounted. Then the circular scenes 
were merely pasted over the prod- 
uct backward at different places 
in the layouts. In a like manner, 
white paper mortises for text were 
superimposed. The _ individual 
pieces of copy, ready for the en- 
graver, cost less than. $5 each. 
Since cleverness. of composition 
has entered so 
largely into ad- 
vertising today, 
‘the border 
scheme and the 
basic plan of 
type and decora- 
tion may influ- 
ence the possi- 
bilities. of inex- 
pensive art costs 
as related to 
photographic 
themes. The 
very form of 
the decorative 
lines or motifs 
will relieve the 
monotony of a 
camera picture. 
One: Pratt & 











a far more orig- 
inal layout idea 
than might be at 





Lambert varnish 
products series 
has depended 








first imagined. 
There are an 
endless variety 
of similar com- 
binations. A 
vista of a room would not show, 
for example, the wallpaper pattern 
in detail, but a separate print of 
this design, employed for © back- 
ground purposes, would’ combine 
use with product. A very pleas- 
ing series handled lace curtains 
after this manner, with the small 
central photograph a pleasing com- 
position of a room, curtains at 
windows, and the over-all back- 
ground an actual-size replica of the 
curtain, or at least a section of it, 
photographed against black card- 
board to bring out the detail. 

A very exceptional small-cost 
campaign was put together by an 
advertiser of Oriental rugs whose 
own files supplied the only art 
material necessary. Taking circu- 
lar prints of modern interiors with 
rugs on the floors, the same rugs 


Simple, Artistic “Decorations” Often 
Give an Advertisement Pictorial Im- 
pressiveness 


upon simple yet 
thoroughly mod- 
ern decorations 
in black and 
gray to “set off” 
the photographs and give them a 
pictorial impressiveness which they 
could not otherwise boast. 

From these suggestions and’ ex- 
amples it should be apparent that 
limitations of art expenditure need 
in no degree bring about common- 
‘place advertising layouts. 


J. D. Wells Joins Advertising 
Industries, Inc. 

John D. Wells, former managing edi- 
tor of the Buffalo, N. Y., age a ar 
press, has joined the executive staff of 
Advertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo ad- 
vertising agency. 


New Account for Charles M. 
Sloan 


The Phoenix Horse Shoe Company, 
Joliet, * has appointed Charles i 
Sloan, Chicago ad vertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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The Pittsburgh Press 


IRS 'T 


among Pittsburgh newspapers for the 
first four months of 1929 in total ad- 
vertising, leading the Sun-Telegraph 
(2nd paper) by 53% and the Post 
Gazette (3rd paper) by 142%. 


THE PRESS ......... + 8,293,241 lines 
Sun-Telegraph ....... . 5,411,900*lines 
Post-Gazette . oeeenreeee 3,418,890 lines 
PRESS lead over Sun-Telegraph 2,881,341 lines 
PRESS lead over Post-Gazette 4,874,351 lines 


IRS Tin 


National Advertising 

THE PRESS . 1,433,809 Li. 

Sun-Telegraph. 753,491*Li. 

Post-Gazette . .651,713 Li. 

PRESS lead over Sun- 
Telegraph . . 680,318 Li. 

PRESS lead over 
Post-Gazette 782,096 Li. 


IRS Tin 


Local Display Advertising 
THE PRESS . 4,515,244 Li. 
‘Sun-Telegr’h 3,128,991 Li. 
Post-Gazette 1,496,148 Li. 


IRS Tin 


Classified Advertising 
THE PRESS . 1,556,390 Li. 
Sun-Telegraph . 735,217 Li. 
Post-Gazette . . 403,295 Li. 
PRESS lead over Sun- 
Telegraph . . 821,173 Li. 
PRESS lead over Post- 
Gazette . . 1,153,095 Li. 


IRS Tin 


Automotive Advertising 

THE PRESS . . 477,492 Li. 
Sun-Telegraph 389,232 *Li. 
Post Gazette . ..275,796 Li. 


PRESS ronan over Sun- 


Tel ph - 88,260 Li. 
PRESS lead lead over Post- 
Gazette ... 201,696 Li. 


- — eee ass " 

el ph. > 

PRESS lead over Post- 
Gazette . . 3,019,096 Li. 


Measurements by Media Records, Inc. 
*Exclusive of American Weekly advertising. 


Total figures above, in addition to individual classifications listed, 
include F inancial, Classified lal and Church advertising. 


THE PRESS HAS THE HABIT OF PRODUCING RESULTS 


a el 
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GOLDEN CY AREA 


is the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict within 30 miles of 
the city. This district 
leads the world in the 
manufacture of air- 
brakes, aluminum, 
cork, electrical machin- 
ery, fire brick, glass, 
iron, railway signals 
andsafety devices, steel, 
steel cars, tin plate,van- 
adium and white lead. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Member Audit Burean of Circulations and Member of the United Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS ~- National Advertising Departments 
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Over 47,000 additional families 
have started reading The Courier- 
Journal and Times during the past 
12 months—approximately 150,000 
potential customers for advertisers to 
cultivate. é 


Practically 100% coverage of 
Greater Louisville is now available 
through these progressive newspapers 
alone. 


At one low cost, at one master 
stroke, the shrewd advertiser can dom- 
inate and sell the entire Louisville- 
Kentucky market. 


The Conrier-Zournal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
197,796 DAILY 
258,120 SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by 
THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Registering Catalog Titles as 
Trade-Marks 


The Patent Office Rules That Catalog Titles May Be So Protected 
Under Certain Circumstances 


[s the title or other identifying 
mark used on a catalog entitled 
to registration as a trade-mark? 

Yes, answers the Patent Office— 
but with provisos. 

What these provisos are ought 
to be of real concern to all who 
publish catalogs for which large 
sums are expended. For with 
trade-mark registration, a catalog 
has an added measure of protec- 
tion that may sometime prove of 
tremendous importance in prevent- 
ing the inroads of unruly and even 
unscrupulous competition. 

The Patent Office’s answer to 
the question which heads this ar- 
ticle appears in a decision recently 
handed down by the first assistant 
commissioner of patents. The 
facts are quickly grasped: 

The Oskamp Nolting Company 
is a distributor of jewelry. It is- 
sues periodically a catalog of some 
700 pages, profusely illustrated, in- 
cluding many color pages. Upon 
this catalog it uses a mark com- 
prising the words, “Great Ameri- 
can” and, beneath them a picture 
of an Indian carrying a bow and 
arrows. The catalog is sent with- 
out charge to customers and pros- 
pects. 

Now refer back for a moment to 
the A B C’s of trade-mark law. 
According to Nims on “Unfair 
Competition and Trade-Marks,”— 
the generally accepted standard 
work—“The trader must do three 
things in order to acquire a good 
title to a technical trade-mark: 
First, he must adopt a trade-mark 
open to appropriation; second, he 
must apply it or attach it physi- 
cally to a vendable commodity; 
and third, he must actually put the 
commodity so marked on the 
market.” These three rules were 
quoted with approval by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Col- 
umbia so they may be accepted as 
trustworthy guides. 

Apparently, there was no dis- 
pute with regard to rule number 
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one—the trade-mark used on the 
catalog was open to appropriation. 

Observance of rule number two 
was not so clear—true, the mark 
was attached to a commodity, but 
whether a catalog distributed at 
no charge is a vendable commodity 
was a question. 

As to rule number three, here 
again it was a question whether the 
free distribution of a catalog is 
tantamount to putting “the com- 
modity so marked on the market.” 

The trade-mark examiner at the 
Patent Office decided that rules 
number two and three had not been 
observed. Accordingly, he ruled 
that the company’s application could 
not be acted upon favorably. This 
decision was appealed and it was 
upon this appeal that the first as- 
sistant commissioner ruled. 

After giving the information al- 
ready mentioned regarding the na- 
ture of the company’s business, 
and the size, contents and distribu- 
tion of the catalog, the first assis- 
tant commissioner continued: 

“The catalog is stated to be is- 
sued annually with such corrections 
and changes as are found neces- 
sary to keep it up to date. As 
above noted, it is not directly sold. 
That it would be distributed to a 
carefully selected group of cus- 
tomers, past or prospective, is quite 
evident. 

“It must be deemed clear that 
the cost of the publication would 
be reckoned in the overhead ex- 
penditures of marketing the goods, 
and the profit obtained from such 
goods would have to be sufficient 
to take care of the cost of the 
publication. Under these condi- 
tions, the question arises as to 
whether books, thus periodically 
issued and distributed, are goods 
used in commerce within the mean- 
ing of the trade-mark law.” 

He then referred to various cases 
cited by the examiner and declared 
that these cases were not entirely 
pertinent to the present one. He 
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mentioned, for example, a case 
cited by the examiner which con- 
cerned the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Company. Here, the first assis- 
tant commissioner said, the dif- 
ference was that the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium had sought to register 
a mark which was not used upon 
the goods at all but only in the 
advertisements of these goods. 

In another case referred to by 
the first assistant commissioner it 
had been held that a mark which 
was affixed to billheads, letterheads, 
cards and circulars which the ap- 
plicants for registration used them- 
selves in their business was not en- 
titled to registration. This case, 
however, did not apply either, he 
said, and explained why in these 


words : 

“Billheads, letterheads, cards and 
circulars bearing the applicants’ 
names or the name of their firm, 
could not well be considered goods, 
wares or merchandise, because no 
one would wish to purchase such 
articles and their use would be lim- 
ited to those whose names appeared 
upon them.” 

Several decisions were then re- 
ferred to which, in the opinion of 
the first assistant commissioner, 
upheld the contention of the Os- 
kamp Nolting Company that its 
catalog mark was entitled to reg- 
istration. One of them concerned 
the Curtis Publishing Company in 
which it was held that the words, 
“The Swastika,” were a proper 
trade-mark for a publication issued 
periodically and distributed free 
for advertising purposes. The deci- 
sion declared that “even though the 
magazine is distributed freely, the 
publishers undoubtedly expect in 
some way to get a return.” 

A second decision involved the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation. 
Here also it was held that a maga- 
zine published periodically and dis- 
tributed without cost, and which 
is merely a house organ or adver- 
tising medium comes within the 
meaning of the words “goods” and 
“merchandise” as such terms are 
used in the trade-mark statutes. 

With these legal backgrounds, 
the first assistant commissioner 
then got down to the specific case 
of this jewelry catalog. He said: 
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“The applicant’s catalog, being a 
volume of considerable size and 
containing a very great number of 
illustrations, some of them highly 
colored and ornamental, of the 
goods which the applicant sells, 
constitutes a book, a catalog, or a 
volume of considerable intrinsic 
value to those engaged in the pur- 
chase and resale of the applicant’s 
goods. The volume is stated to be 
published periodically and the trade- 
mark applied to it is so far fanci- 
ful as to fall within the accepted 
definition of a trade-mark. 

“The only bar raised against the 
registration, therefore, is that the 
catalog or book is not directly sold. 
As above indicated, it is believed 
proper to hold that purchasers of 
applicant’s goods do pay for the 
publication indirectly and that the 
trade-mark law is satisfied. 

“As was emphasized in the Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation case, 
the instant case is to be sharply 
distinguished from those cases 
where goods are described in spor- 
adic, gratuitously distributed cata- 
_ logs which are not issued periodi- 
“cally for established mailing lists, 
and from allegations of trade-mark 
use on such sporadically issued and 
gratuitously distributed catalogs 
and advertisements.” 

So you see—catalogs, or at least 
their titles and title designs, are 
registrable as trade-marks in the 
Patent Office, provided—well, pro- 
vided at least some of the follow- 
ing circumstances prevail: 

1. That it be of intrinsic value 
to those who get it. 

2. That it be published at com- 
paratively regular intervals. 

3. That it be judiciously distri- 
buted. 

4. That, in some way, there be 
the expectation of a return to the 
publisher. 

5. That the mark be used on, 
the catalog, not im, it. There’s a 
difference. 

6. Of course, the mark, 
must be acceptable. 
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Joins James Houlihan, Inc. 

John Earl _~ has joined the copy 
department of the Los Angeles office 
of James Houlihan, 
agency. 


Inc., advertising 
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Experience 


ERCHANTS buy newspaper advertisi 

space because their experience, and 
experience of others, has proved that such adv 
tising investments produce profitable sale 
regularly. 

A comparison of the advertising pages of # 
major Boston newspapers shows that the Her 
Traveler carries the greatest volume of paid 
vertising. Figures compiled by Media Reco 
Inc., prove that the Herald-Traveler led all oth 
papers in total paid advertising, in total disp 
advertising and in total national advertising |i 
age for 1928. That record in itself indicates 
advertisers, local and national, prefer the He 
Traveler for dependable results and that Hers 
Traveler advertising produces profitable 
day in and day out. 

Here’s why. Boston is the leading city 
New England. It is the fourth largest ma 
in America. New York only exceeds Boston 
concentration of population. But this g 


BOSTON 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT C0 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, My nev 
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of people is divided. There are two dis- 
groups that make up Boston’s population, 
eparation having been developed through 
ears along lines of sentiment, tradition, 
ity and environment. 
e of these groups consists of those people 
are, because of their mental make-up and 
ences, the more willing and consistent buy- 
@ merchandise of all kinds. That group is 
e served by the Herald-Traveler. No other 
paper has the entree to this choice market. 
pther group divides its allegiance between 
her three daily newspapers. 
ause the Herald-Traveler group has dem- 
pted its buying willingness so consistently 
gh the years, advertisers have responded 
ecting the bulk of their advertising at this 
through the advertising columns of the 
d-Traveler. By so doing, they have shown 
they consider the responsiveness of the 
d-Traveler unit of circulation far greater 
the unit of circulation of any other large 
circulation in the city of Boston. Herald- 
ler advertising pays. 


LD-TRAVELER 


seven years the Herald-Traveler has led in 

ional Advertising, including all financial, auto- 

bile and publication advertising among Boston 
icago,/y newspapers. 
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Business Men in Buenos Aires 
depend on 
La Prensa’s cabled news ton 


Business in Buenos Aires is international 
in character. Cabled news, therefore, is 
of first importance in influencing the pleas 


remer 


daily transactions of business men. phras 
sesis, 


La Prensa is second to no other news- reer 


from 
paper in the completeness of its cabled ar 
The 


news. This accurate and dependable ser- was 
vice alone makes La Prensa the most O} 


widely read newspaper in South America. et : 


It we 


It goes into the homes of the well-to-do, caddj 


the influential, the successful. 7a 
of in 
Its circulation is among those readers ae 


rather 


who are the best prospects for new and caddis 
was 


improved commodities and who have the nang 


money to buy them. ae 
challe 
as to 
dies o 
as set 
some 
reputé 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. its ca 


Exclusive Advertising Representative So. 
250 Park Avenue, New York hog 


Paris Berlin Buenos Aires & holds 
“, 




















14 Cockspur St., London, S. W. 1 og —— 
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A Checking Point for the Big Boss 


When He Cracks the Whip Over the Advertising Salesman, Results Are 
Not Always as Anticipated 


By M. L. Wilson 


The Blackman Company 


Eprtorra Nore:—When Mr. Wilson 
was invited to speak before the conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Newsf panes Advertising Executives, he 
was @ to talk on “100 hecking 
Points for Advertising Salesmen.” In- 
asmuch as these points constituted an 
article which appeared in Printers’ Inx 
and which has been widely reprinted, 
Mr. Wilson felt that reading them aloud 
might fail to interest those who were 
already familiar with them. 

He suggested a change of topic but 
Alvin R. Magee, program chairman, 
pleasantly insisted on the 100 points. 

These 100 checking points, it will be 
remembered, were epigrammatic in 
phraseology. Therefore, what Mr. Wil- 
son did for his audience of newspaper 
executives was to make these points the 
basis of an address in which he illus 
trated, with human-interest incidents 
from his experience, the success or 
failure which followed adherence to, or 
deviation from, the pointers. 

The main a of Mr. Wilson’s talk 

as preceded 
du tory remarks. 


i the following intro- 


OME ten years ago, in my golf 

club the question of caddies was 
giving the members much concern. 
It was generally conceded that the 
caddies were no good. To another 
man and me was intrusted the job 
of rectifying matters, or at least, 
of improving conditions. 

We studied the caddy question 
from all its angles and came to the 
rather startling conclusion that the 
caddies were all right; the trouble 
was with the members—they did 
not know how the caddy should 
be treated. In the sequel, once we 
had got over to the members the 
challenge that it was up to them 
as to whether we had efficient cad- 
dies or not, the matter was as good 
as settled. Our club has had for 
some years, and now has, a wide 
reputation for the excellence of 
its caddy service. 

So in tackling this matter of ad- 
vertising salesmen, I am prompted 
to remark that the same principle 
holds good—if only the publishers 


From an addréss made at Chicago 
this week during the annual convention 
of the International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. 


and advertising managers could be 
reformed, much of the criticism of 
the way advertising is sold would 
be done away with, 

It works this way: The publisher 
demands advertising revenue, the 
advertising manager demands ad- 
vertising lineage, and the poor devil 
on the street (call him a solicitor, 
a business getter, or a “rep”) must 
press and push to squeeze out for 
his publication every possible line 
that, by the use of force or in- 
genuity, can be made to come his 
way. 

Unanswerable facts which make 
the securing of a piece of business 
impossible are interpreted by the 
advertising manager as excuses— 
the man is sent back. I know of 
one case where a representative was 
ordered back to face again a situ- 
ation with a friendly agency, on a 
matter which he knew was hope- 
less. And he knew he was not 
doing the square thing with the 
agent, who had in the first case 
made a friendly, frank explanation 
as to how the whole matter stood. 
The salesman had to go, he had 
to push his friends once more and 
he had to suffer the humiliation of 
being turned down a second time. 

Who does not know of the hours 
wasted by advertising salesmen sit- 
ting in the agency reception room, 
waiting to see a man—who is en- 
gaged—waiting to see him on a 
hopeless errand—just because head- 
quarters would not take “no” for 
an answer? . 

Sometimes the man higher up 
gets busy when he considers his 
representative has fallen down. He 
may, once in a while, help the 
situation. But as a general propo- 
sition he usually fails, and seldom 
does he do the work any better 
than the junior who opened up the 
opportuntiy. 

This happened in our own office. 
A mighty fine salesman from a 
great daily had ee soli- 
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cited one of our accounts. It was 
felt by the media man in charge 
of that account that this medium 
did not fit into the advertiser’s 
plans and he told the advertising 
salesman why. The salesman re- 
ported to his chief that he could 
not get the business. He was per- 
emptorily ordered back and had 
a final interview with the space 
buyer, only to learn that the “no” 
was a final “no.” As he was go- 
ing out the salesman said: 

“This means that my boss will 
be around. For heaven’s sake I 
hope you don’t allow him to suc- 
ceed where I have failed.” 


The Big Boss Started Something 
He Couldn’t Finish 


Sure enough, the big man did 
come around. He came not only 
to the agent, with whom he went 
over the same ground as the sales- 
man (and didn’t do it any better), 
but he also went to the advertiser. 
He didn’t stop there but went to 
the advertiser’s branch manager 
and tried to work back from that 
end. The story the Big Boss told 
sounded very plausible to the 
branch manager, who had been 
trained to sell the product and had 
not been trained to listen to solici- 
tations. Its fallacies, however, 
were easily evident to both the ad- 
vertiser and the agency. The big 
motion by the Big Boss ignomini- 
ously failed—as it usually does. 
A lot of time had been wasted by 
everybody concerned. But here is a 
point most interesting and valuable 
to you who may be tempted to do 
the same thing—The Big Boss fell 
down before his subordinate. He 
started something that he couldn't 
finish and the subordinate was 
aware of the fact. 

Who has not seen the go-getter 
type of man going into power in 
the advertising department of, say, 
a daily and watch the whole staff, 
that was previously functioning 
well, fade like the snow in spring 
—because this man insists in driv- 
ing, driving, driving? 

The cost of cut-throat competi- 
tion seems to be taken for granted 
as part of the necessary waste ih 
advertising solicitation. | Where 
four or five advertising departments 
fight for the business like dogs 
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fighting for their share of the bone, 
asking their solicitors or represen- 
tatives to “bring home the bacon” 
somehow and get at least some 
part of the business, cost what it 
will, there is always waste—and 
there always will be waste. 

It seems to me a pity that some 
new spirit cannot be introduced 
into the situation whereby at least 
a part of this foolishness can he 
done away with, and less time given 
to fighting for business and more 
time given to developing business 
—less cracking of the whip and 
more constructive upbuilding of 
those who sell advertising, upbuild- 
ing them into bigger, broader and 
better advertising men. I haven't 
the answer. I wish I had. 

If there is any advertising man- 
ager or other business executive 
here who has a man or men work- 
ing under him, for heaven’s sake 
check yourself on this point: “To 
what extent are my driving tac- 
tics responsible for the lack of 
progress my men are making?” 
Don’t dodge the question! Face 
it as you want your men to face 
you when you say! “We want the 
business, to hell with excuses”— 
or perhaps in softer manner, “I 
guess, Mr. Jones, you are not ag- 
gressive enough for us; I guess 
you will have to look for a job 
elsewhere.” 

This is no fanciful picture | 
paint. In my own city today there 
are a $20,000 man, a $7,500 man, 
and a $5,000 man, all gone, going 
or being squeezed out of a publica- 
tion, because they cannot measure 
up to the pressing tactics of a new 
administration. 

Competition must always be with 
us. It is the life of trade, but 
ruthless competition, which drives 
and goads and won’t take “no” for 
an answer, is a costly procedure, 
both in morale, development and 
financial return. 

In speaking as I do of this ef- 
fect of ruthless competition in the 
business getter, I am not speak- 
ing of the majority of publications. 
In the main our publishers and ad- 
vertising managers are fair and 
broadminded, but there are enough 
who are not to have a sinister effect 
on the general business getting situ- 
ation. 
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he Morning Oregonian 
swings into its 79th year of news- 
paper leadership by registering 
an advertising gain of 143.220 
lines for the first four months of 
1929. During the same period the 
second newspaper (evening) lost 
184.884 lines...Which points to 
two econclusions— that Oregon and 
Southern Washington are essen- 
tially a morning newspaper 
market and that the Morning 
Oregonian continues to be your 
first and best advertising buy in 
this rich Northwest territory. 


Che Oregomian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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. ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary of the United States Treas 


- JAMES H. COLLINS 


Well-known magazine writer and anal 


. SENATOR REED SMOOT 


Senate expert on tariff and finance 


. CARL SCHURZ VROOMAN 


Ex-Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


. FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Prominent Washington corresponden 


. EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


One of the successful young novelists 


- HOMER CROY 


Well-known journalist and novelist 


. EDGAR WALLACE 


Famous English novelist and playwrig 


. HARRY RUSSELL O’BRIEN 


Prof. of Journalism, Ohio State Colle 


. WALT MASON 


Famous columnist and prose poet 


ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 
Author of many successful novels 


12. BENJAMIN HORACE HIBBARD 


Economics Professor at the Universi 
of Wisconsin 
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eading Writers 


A glance over a list of our con- 

tributors, many of whom are 

nationally known statesmen, 

scientists, writers, novelists, ex- | ~~. 

plains why The Farm Journal is § > < 
of such great interest to “Our Hn — 
Folks.” We sia 


“Our Folks” are successful. Their | 
minds are alert to modern . : 
changes. They appreciate the 

high character of material which 

The Farm Journal brings to them 

every month. 


P. E. WARD, President 


' 


A Magazine of Influence 


ine Fart JOUrnal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“This mailing has certainly reassured me 
that advertising, even about familiar, matter-of- 
fact subjects, needn’t be hackneyed.” 

“Good! You know I’ve been thinking our 
direct advertising needs a fresh, outside point of 
view. Who prepared this mailing?” 

“It’s another Evans-Winter-Hebb job. It is the 
May selection for their Mailing-of-the-Month 
Club.” 

“Then the first thing to do is to get in touch with 
Evans-W inter Hebb.” 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 


820 Hancock Avenue West 
Columbia 5000 
New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 
Lexington 9113 State 3197 


The business of the Evans- pean Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the p duction ef which it has within itself both capable personnel and 





comgbtieteditten thachadan Aaaheate Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 





Merchandising Takes Its Place 
in the Annual Report 


Sales and Advertising Gain Space and Emphasis in the Accounts 
of Stewardship ; 


By Arthur H. Little 


ERCHANDISING is a func- 

tion of business that is be- 
ing admitted, respectfully and in a 
growing number of instances, into 
the sanctity of the annual report 
to the stockholders. 

In the solemn roster of company 
directors and executives, the 
reader finds, to his surprise, the 
names of the managers of sales 
and advertising; and throughout 
the report, which year by year 
tends to become less ponderous and 
more human, he discerns the 
tracery of the merchandisers’ 
handiwork and their influence upon 
the management’s processes of 
thought. In its format and typog- 
raphy, the document gains in read- 
ability and persuasiveness; and in 


its text it accords growing space , 


and increasing emphasis to the 
problems of distribution and their 
solutions. 

Five years ago the Postum Com- 
pany, having realized that many of 
its own stockholders were not well 
enough acquainted with their com- 
pany’s products, issued its annual 
report in the form of a_ booklet 
entitled “Thirty Years.” In addi- 
tion to the usual balance sheet of 
financial condition, the little book 
presented a history of the business, 
including a portrait of the founder, 
and concluded with two pages of 
pictures of the company’s packaged 
foods. 

In the financial field, annual re- 
ports have been used, rather gen- 
erally, as material for advertising 
outside the organization and for 
sales extension within. Four years 
ago, the Metropolitan Life, over the 
signature of the late Haley Fiske, 
president, published an advertise- 
ment that began with the quotation 
of a letter from a shareholder, 
who, addressing Mr. Fiske, had 
wanted to know why, along with 
its annual financial statement, the 
company didn’t publish a “heart 
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statement.” In response to that 
suggestion, the Metropolitan's an- 
nual report included a summary of 
the work of the company’s life- 
extension bureau. Two years ago, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Life, devoted ap- 
proximately half his annual report 
to a solicitation in which he urged 
his company’s customer-members 
to increase their personal insurance 
policies. 

It has been the custom of Swift 
& Company to welcome each new 
stockholder with a letter that, be- 
sides relating the company’s his- 
tory and summarizing its record 
of dividend-paying, incorporates a 
bit of selling talk that reads like 
this: “Our products are listed on 
the last two pages of our Year 
Book, a copy of which we are 
sending you. We shall appreciate 
your including them in your pur- 
chases.” 

In similar fashion, the chairman 
of a corporation’s board of di- 
rectors turns salesman in the 1928 
report of Earl D. Babst to the 
stockholders of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. . 

“Your company,” Chairman 
Babst points out, “is in better 
position than for many years to 
share in an improvement in the in- 
dustry.” And he goes on: “Its 
good-will with the distributing 
trade and with the consuming pub- 
lic has never been more secure. 
Its package business was larger in 
1928 than in any previous year. 
We continue to mention our 
Domino and Franklin package 
sugars for the purpose of inviting 
the stockholders of the company, 
nearly one-half of whom are 
women, to join the management in 
advancing this feature of the busi- 
ness, Including stockholders, bond- 
holders and domestic pay-roll. or- 
ganization, there are over 40,000 
people in the American Sugar 
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Family, each of whom is person- 
ally interested in seeing that the 
grocer§ carry the package line of 
the company.” 

And next the chairman of the 
board enlists in the cause no less a 
person than the corporation presi- 
dent—and with this specific invi- 
tation: “A letter to the president, 
in case of necessity, will secure the 
immediate co-operation of the 
management in any instance where 
a grocer is unable to obtain our 
package products.” 

The American Sugar report is a 
book of forty-two pages; and even 
that much space is insufficient for 
its showing of facts and figures 
concerning the company’s opera- 
tions, for the book embodies an 
insert of the area of sixteen 
additional pages. One side of the 
insert is devoted to a panoramic 
picture of the corporation’s factory 
and model industrial community at 
Central Jaronu, in Cuba, and the 
other side in part to a comparative 
balance sheet for the years 1911- 
1928 and in part to a showing of 
eight pictures of successive steps 
in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Crystal Domino sugar. 

The report deals with many mat- 
ters that concern, not merely the 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, but its entire industry. It 
includes statistics and charts of 
sugar production and consumption. 
It summarizes bills introduced in 
Congress over a_ fourteen-year 
period that affect the industry; and 
it reviews, from 1919 on, similar 
legislation proposed or enacted in 
Cuba. 

And then the merchandiser steps 
into the report and presents a pic- 
ture, in highly readable words, of 
the purposes and plans of the 
Sugar Institute, which, headed by 
Judge Sidney Ballou as executive 
secretary, seeks to enlist the co- 
operation of all producers and pur- 
veyors of food in a merchandising 
campaign to augment the institute’s 
advertising. 

“Sanity in diet, if urged from 
every avenue by every interested 
manufacturer,” the report urges, 
“can make-a quick impress upon 
the consuming public. Every added 
voice will help shake the confi- 
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dence of the public in the ex- 
tremists who would eliminate 
foods that are necessary to a 
properly balanced diet. 

“One such avenue of co-opera- 
tion is the use of appropriate 
slogans. On almost every package, 
box, carton, container, bag or bar- 
rel there is ample space for the 
imprinting of a brief and catchy 
phrase likely to have popular ap- 
peal and get into the dailv conver- 
sation of the public. .. .” 

Specifically, as suggested slogans. 
the report offers these: “A bit of 
sweet makes the meal complete”— 
“The food that’s sweet is hard to 
beat” and “Good food promotes 
good health.” 

“Sales and Advertising” is the 
heading of a separate section in the 
1928 report of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Boston—a 
section that, by the way, occupies 
four pages, or twice as much space 
as is given to the text of the re- 
port of the treasurer. And the 
section on sales and advertising 
has a story to tell, which it tells 
with verve and animation. Just 
> a sample of the style, consider 
this: 


The prepent vogue for color in bed 
i 


linen which is sweeping the country to 
day was started by your company. For 
years, imported colored sheets have been 
available. The  - prices of these im- 
ported goods made them available only 
to the ver ?, wealthy. Sensing the trend 
toward color in every department of the 
home, your company developed, made 
and introduced the first popular-priced 
colored sheet on the market—under the 
well-known name of Lady Pepperell. . 

The value of the addition of this 
style note to an already popular line 
cannot be over-emphasized. he name 
Lady Pepperell is now more widely 
known and the sheets bearing that name 
are being sold in more cities and towns 
— the United States than ever 

ore. 


Next follows a page of illustra- 
tions—an assortment of Lady 
Pepperell advertisements that have 
appeared in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and next a page of excernts 
from newspaper comments on the 
subject of colored sheets. 

An illustration in three colors 
occupies the frontispiece position 
in the 1928 report of the American 
Radiator Company—an_attention- 
arresting portrait of a new Ameri- 
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What Proof 
Resultiulness? 
Ww 


What greater proof of a news- 
paper’s effectiveness than its 
local display advertising? Year 
in and year out, The Buffalo 
Times is always first in this 
classification — in 1928 Media 
Records showed that The Times, 
with 8,504,059 lines, led its near- 
est competitor by nearly 500,000 
lines. Again, fer the first three 
months of 1929, The Times leads 
by over 200,000 lines. Clearly 
such consistent leadership re- 
flects the power of this news- 


paper. 
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THe BurFraALo TIMES 


Evening Sunday 
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can Radiator product called the 
Arcoflash. 

In the second paragraph of the 
account of his year’s stewardship, 
American Radiator’s chairman of 
the board, Clarence M. Woolley, 
begins to discuss sales, the volume 
of which in 1928, he tells the stock- 
holders, exceeded all previous rec- 
ords. Keener competition, which 
enforced lower prices, he points 
out, increased selling expense; but 
the increase was offset, in part, by 
economies in operation. And next 
he talks about merchandising— 
thus: 


During the year the company made 
signal progress in creating demand for 
the use of its products in old buildings. 
Marketing effort for many years was 
concentrated almost exclusively on the 
new-building field. Within the year, 
agencies were p@t in motion by which 
large numbers of representatives made 
Roilding solicitation of owners of old 

—~s to modernize methods of heat- 
ing by the introduction of radiator 
equipment. Such marketing activities 
were fraught with encouraging results. 
They revealed a vast uncultivated field 
close at hand for the creation of addi- 
tional busi The d d so created 
was turned over to our customers, who 
purchased the radiators and boilers from 
your company and installed the heat- 
ing plants—thousands in number. 


Merchandising is given major 
prominence, also, in the 1928 re- 
port of the Coca-Cola Company. 
One-half the center-spread posi- 
tion in the book is devoted to re- 
productions, in color, of Coca-Cola 
posters. In his official summation 
of the year’s business, R. 
Woodruff, president, has this to 
say about sales and advertising: 

“Contrary to a generally preva- 
lent belief, our experience in mar- 
keting Coca-Cola indicates that 
climatic, geographical and racial 
factors exercise relatively small 
influence upon our sales over a 
reasonable period of time. Meth- 
ods of production and volume of 
merchandising effort seem to be 
the dominating influences upon 
sales, whether we are considering 
Western Europe, Latin America, 
or the domestic market. For in- 
stance, the largest bottling plant in 
the world serving one city is in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, with sales 
in 1928 of 50,956,416 bottles of 
Coca-Cola—the second largest is 





in Montreal, Canada, with sales in’ 
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1928 of 39,131,496 bottles. 

“There are certain general de- 
velopments of the last five years 
that bear rather vitally upon our 
future operations. It has been pos- 
sible to establish a very reliable 
production control, and coincident 
with this, we have benefited by a 
number of economies. Likewise, 
the distribution system has been 
further perfected, resulting in sub- 
stantial savings. During this 
period we have had the advantage 
of reasonably favorable raw mat¢- 
rial markets. More important than 
any of these has been the creation 
of a sound basis on which to build 
an effective selling organization 
and the formulation of a definite 
seins policy. 

important step in the 
pve: gthening of our field mer- 
ising effort was taken early 
o “the year by abolishing the field 
sales force and substituting there- 
fore a staff of trained service men. 
This move contemplates the per- 
fecting of the service of our prod- 
uct by the retail dealer and the 
further influencing of the dealer to 
place a more definite selling effort 
behind our product. 

“During the past five years the 
various mediums of advertising 
have increased in cost, and the 
total volume of advertising in the 
United States, competing for pub- 
lic attention, has more _ than 
doubled. We have increased our 
total expenditures in advertising 
31 per cent.” 

Merchandising—if under that 
heading we may include the crea- 
tion and introduction of a new 
product—occupies more than two 
pages in the 1928 report of the 
General Motors Corporation. And 
here is a report, incidentally, that 
in typographical treatment exempli- 
fies the modern-day development 
in design. 

After summarizing the corpora- 
tion’s financial position, Chairman 
Lammot du Pont and President 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., present: an 
operating review of the year, em- 
phasizing the fact that in 1928 the 
corporation produced forty out of 
every 100 motor cars manufac- 
tured in this country and Canada. 

“The corporation’s sales for the 
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Picking ‘‘First Papers” in 
Important Markets 


By R. F.R. 


The task of deciding which 
is the “First Paper in the 
City” is producing more gray 
hairs in Media Departments 
of Advertising Agencies today 
than the mere matter of years. 

The policy of using one 
paper in a city or town, to get 
the most suitable coverage at 
lowest cost, involves a tre- 
mendous amount of study and 
research. 

The advantage is obvious 
and the reward great when the 
results justify the selection. 

Every advertiser knows the 
value of newspapers in towns 
and small cities where one me- 
dium is so dominant that 
everybody who amounts to 
anything reads at least one lo- 
cal newspaper. 

The entire community reads 
that newspaper, because in no 
other way can it be informed 
about the news of its own 
people and its own affairs. 

Every advertiser knows this 
to be true and guides his ex- 
penditures accordingly. 

But how many of them do 
not know that there exists a 
complete “First Newspaper” 
coverage in a territory of -one 
million people within the cor- 
porate limits of The City of 
New York — and with “One 
Newspaper.” 

The up-to-date National ad- 
vertisers do know that the 
Borough of the Bronx con- 
stitutes a million people; that 
it is virtually a City in itself, 
that it has but one newspaper 


HuNTSMAN 


—The Bronx Home News— 
and that to this newspaper the 
people of the Bronx pay over 
$600,000 yearly in sums of 
twelve cents each week for the 
delivery by carrier of the 
Daily and Sunday Bronx 
Home News. (Come and look 
at the books.) 

These residents of the Bronx 
read the Home News because 
in no other way can they ob- 
tain the news of the commu- 
nity of which they are a part. 

The Home News net paid 
circulation as of last month 
was 107,390 on Sundays and 
103,229 on weekdays. 

If you are looking for a 
territory covered completely 
by one newspaper, here it is. 

If you are seeking a definite 
section of New York with 
thousands of outlets well 
stocked with all the things 
which supply the needs of 
American people today, here 
it is. 

Where else in the United 
States may a National adver- 
tiser secure “country town 
coverage” with one newspaper 
among a million people—car- 
rier delivered directly into the 
homes ? 

The answer is: “Nowhere.” 

May I arise to inquire: 
“What more do you require?” 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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A new name in the automobile world . .. 
the Viking ... the 90-degree V-type Eight 
at medium price. And it is a companion 
to one of the oldest names in all motordom 
..- Oldsmobile. At the time of the intro- 
duction of the new Viking it is interesting 
to note that Oldsmobile Six sales in 1928 
were 53 per cent greater than in 1927. Since 
1923 the Olds Motor Works, manufac- 
tarer of both Oldsmobile Six and Viking 
Eight, has been a Campbell-Ewald client. 


Advertising 


In addition to Oldsmobile and Viking, 
the Campbell-Ewald Company adver 
tises the following services and products: 
~ American Automobi'e Association; Ashley- 
Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; 
Bowes Brothers Bonds: Buick Motor Cars; 
Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General 
Electric Co., Limited (Institutional); Caterpillar 
Tractors (Camada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Con- 
solidated Corrugated and Folding P Boxes 
and Binders’ Board; Copeland Electric igera- 
tors; Delco-Remy Automotive Products; Delco- 
Products, Lovejoy Shock Absorbers; Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port 
Huron Steamship Lines; Dover Mfg. Co., Lady 
Dover Electric Irons and Percolators; Fireside In- 
dustries, Home Arts Training; Fokker Airplanes; 
Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors Build- 
ing; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and 
Products); Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corp., Kelch 


Well Directed 


Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck 
Bodies; J. L. Hudson ment Store; Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. 
Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cur Homes; Link- 
Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer Auto- 
mobile Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and 
Pharmaceutical Products; National University 
Society, Business Coaching; National Bank of 
Commerce of Detroit; New Ball Bear- 
ings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Oakland 
Motor Cars; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac 
Motor Cars; Postel's Elegant Cake ; Premier 
Cushion Springs; Rambler All-Metal Acroplanes 
Gcanadads boner bdanep Road Machinery (Can- 
ada); Scher-Hirst Clothing; Shotwell Marsh- 
mallows; Society of Automotive Engineers; Sean- 
ford University Press; Union Title and Guaranty 
Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors 
Service; Webster Cigars; Western Air Express, 


Airplane T: on; White Sear Sce: 1 
Lines; Wolsey Wooles Wear (Leicester; England 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 


General Motors Bidg., 


New York; Chicago; Seattle 


Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 


In Canada — Cam: 


* 4 4 7 


pbell=Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


4 4 4 ‘ 


Add: Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
es "gieabiendien of the Campbell-Ewald Company a 
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“STAND _ 
-and deliver/ 


ORE and more this is becoming the atti- 

tude of industrial advertisers everywhere. 
When they undertake a campaign in the indus- 
trial field, they have no indefinite object in view. 
They are not seeking the shallow “here today 
—gone tomorrow” kind of results, but the solid, 
tangible returns that make a substantial showing 
on the books at the end of the year. 



































In order to accomplish such results they are concen- 
trating. Instead of scattering their efforts over a host 
of precincts, they are selecting the major few—to the 
rhythm of steadily surging business. 


The Textile Industry for instance, deserves such 
strong cultivation. Do you know that this is the Sec- 
ond Industry of the country—that it spends an average 
of ten million dollars weekly for machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies? Do you know furthermore, that 
you can reach 90% of this massive buying power 
through one paper? 


More than 800 advertisers use Textile World on regu- 
lar schedule. Through this one medium they cover 
every branch of the industry in every part of the coun- 
try—also responsible textile buying units in more than 
forty foreign countries. 


We urge you to investigate the textile field. Your 
findings will open up a profitable avenue—one trod by 
scores who know the advantages of biting deep. We 
are at your service. 


@ lextileWorld 4 


Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
TENTH AVENUE, at 36th ST.. NEW YORK 
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year 1928, excluding all inter-com- 
pany items,” the report sets forth, 
“amounted to $1,459,762,906, as 
compared with $1,269,519,673 for 
the year 1927, or an increase of 15 
per cent. It was pointed out in 
the last annual report that the cor- 
responding increase in 1927 over 
1926 was $211,366,335, or 20 per 
cent. It will be noted, therefore, 
that from the standpoint of in- 
cease in unit and in dollar vol- 
ume, as well as in profits, the 
corporation continues to make 
pi ogress.” 

Next follows the story of the 
new product in the General Motors 
line, the six-cylinder Chevrolet. 

Of General Motors merchandis- 
ing in general, the report offers 
this comment : 


Merchandising operations have been 
expanded; i. e., the corporation’s prod- 
ucts have been carried closer to the ul- 
timate consumer. This applies almost 
entirely to the corporation’s overseas 
operations, where, through the establish- 
ment of assembly plants and warehous- 
ing operations in various parts of the 
world, an increased proportion of the 
corporation’s products are sold directly 
to dealers, resulting in a more satisfac- 
tory relationship and a lower price to 
the ultimate consumer. 


There is a growing tendency to 
incorporate the annual report in an 
issue of the employees’ and stock- 
holders’ magazine—to cite two re- 
cent examples, the reports of The 
Texas Company, and of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, the former presented in 
an issue of “The Texaco Star,” 
and the latter in an issue of the 
“San Joaquin Power Magazine.” 
In each of these instances, space 
is given to achievements in mer- 
chandising. 

Under the heading of sales, The 
Texas Company reports: 

“Gasoline sales in 1928 were the 
greatest in the company’s history, 
an increase over 1927 of 36.5 per 
cent. Lubricating oil sales in 1928 
increased 7.6 per cent. 


Excluding Pacific Coast territory and 
otwithstanding the lar increase in 
gallonage handled in 1928, we decreased 
the number of automotive delivery units 
operating in domestic territory by 9.2 
per cent. . .. 

To focus public attention on our in- 
terest in aeronautics and to emphasize 
the suitability of our aviation gasoline 
and airplane motor oils for this exact- 
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ing use, we placed in operation a tri- 
manered Ford cabin plane under the 
command of Captain Frank M. Hawks. 
During the year the plane visited 226 
cities, flew 49,820 miles and carried 
6,460 Sengers. In addition, we 
operated a smaller plane, principally in 
connection with pipe line construction. 
This latter plane was used to make aerial 
surveys and panoramic maps, thus facili- 
tating the selection of the most suitable 
routes. Texaco products used by these 
planes have proved most satisfactory. 
During the year we extended our dis- 
tribution into Canada, opening district 
offices in a gt and Toronto and build- 


ing ten bulk stations in the Calgary 
district. 


The San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation operates a di- 
vision known as the Valley Elec- 
trical Supply Company, whose job 
is the merchandising of electrical 
service. To the work of this di- 
vision and to the corporation’s ac- 
tivities in general in the direction 
of developing broader markets for 
electricity, the annual-report num- 
ber of the “San Joaquin Power 
Magazine” dedicates nearly one- 
half its space. With pride, the re- 
port recounts that so successful 
have been the efforts of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company to pro- 
mote the sale of power through 
the sale of electrical appliances 
for the home that, through its 
manager, H. H. Courtright, the 
company was given a_ national 
award for co-operative effort in 
the electrical industry. 

The corporation serves a fertile 
valley 200 miles long by eighty 
miles wide.. The future market, 
the report explains, will develop 
with the development of agricul- 
ture; and to that end the corpora- 
tion co-operates with farmers in 
the application of electricity to 
various uses on the farm. Eight 
thousand miles of the company’s 
transmission lines traverse the val- 
ley and, says the report, “although 
constructed mostly for irrigation 
uses, these power lines offer tre- 
mendous. possibilities for bettering 
conditions in farm homes and 
effecting economic savings to 
farmers through the use of im- 
proved labor-saving electrical equip- 
ment.” 

And, the report might have 
added with perfect logic, the 
realization of those possibilities 
will bring ever increasing sales of 
the corporation’s commodity. 








Helping the Retailer Sell His 
Whole Line 


Direct-Mail Campaign of Acetol Products, Inc., to Dealers on Cel-O-Glass 
Features a “Sell-Your-Whole-Line” Plan 


By Roland Cole 


ETTING the average retailer 

to become all excited over an 
advertising campaign on one manu- 
facturer’s line, especially if the 
line consists of one or two items 
that do not repeat often enough in 
a season to run into any volume, 
is not easy. While the manufac- 
turer is telling the dealer how 
much the advertising campaign 
will do to make sales of the manu- 
facturer’s article, the dealer is 
often thinking: “How many new 
customers who come in to buy this 
article will become regular cus- 
tomers for other things I sell?” 

Most manufacturers do not give 
enough consideration to the fact 
that each one’s product is only one 
item in the dealer’s stock, and that 
fundamentally the dealer is not so 
much interested in making a great 
success out of one manufacturer’s 
item as he is in making a success 
out of his store. 

Acetol Products, Inc., maker of 
Cel-O-Glass, took this phase of 
the subject very much into con- 
sideration when it laid out its. ad- 
vertising campaign for 1929. The 
result is a campaign which enlists 
the dealer’s interest not only on 
the score of selling Cel-O-Glass 
but also of selling his whole line 
of poultry supplies, such as feed, 
feed hoppers, water fountains, 
brooder house stoves, thermome- 
ters, poultry fencing, as well as 
allied and associated products like 
paint, paint brushes, roofing, pul- 
leys, sash, baby chicks, garden 
tools, etc. 

The company called its idea the 
“Sell-Your-Whole-Line” plan. It 
presented it to the dealer in the 
form of a mailing folder, or con- 
tainer, bearing on the address side 
the words, “The Sell-Your-Whole- 
Line Plan,” with a picture of a 
poultry house. 

This folder is made of heavy 


paper with four pages, and a 
pocket on the inside built under 
page 3. Page 1 is the address side, 
pages 2 and 3 are printed with the 
details of the “Sell-Your-Whole- 
Line” plan, and page 4, the back, 
is blank. 

Page 2 illustrates all the various 
items which a hardware dealer, 
catering to farmers and poultry 
raisers, would carry in stock—a 
brooder house stove, a water foun- 
tain, a feed hopper, a bag of feed, 
and so on. The plan, the dealer is 
told, helps him to sell poultry sup- 
plies of all kinds. It also helps 
him to sell all the materials that go 
into the building of a poultry 
house. A number of these articles 


are also illustrated. Finally, the 


folder explains, it helps him to sell 
Cel-O-Glass, which is briefly de- 
scribed and a roll of which is il- 
lustrated. The plan, concludes 
page 2, will draw into the dealer’s 
store (1) all farmers who are go- 
ing to build brooder houses dur- 
ing the spring, and (2) all other 
farmers who will rebuild or repair 
their poultry equipment and buy 
feed. 

Page 3 describes and illustrates 
the five main features of the plan. 
These are (1) a window poster in 
the form of the blueprint of a 
brooder house, (2) a similar post- 
er for hanging up inside the 
store, (3) a counter display piece 
with ten interchangeable cards, 
each one featuring a different ar- 
ticle, (4) a sixty-four page book 
on poultry raising, and (5) a series 
of three postcards for circularizing 
prospects. A footnote on this page 
says, “Details inside tell you. how 
to get this material—free.” This 
footnote refers to a folder which 
is tucked within the pocket of 
which page 3 is the front. 

This folder, printed on lighter 
paper than the mailing folder that 
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Exclusive Advertisers 
in the First 4 Months of 1929 


228 National Advertisers and 
133 Local Advertisers used the Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press exclusively to 
cover the St. Paul market in the 
first 4 months of 1929. 


Many of St. Paul’s largest and 
most successful stores are advertis- 
ing only in the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 


The Dispatch- Pioneer Press 
91% coverage of the English-read- 
ing families in St. Paul is adequate 
coverage for any local or national 
advertiser in any line of business. 


These papers alone will present 
your sales messages to the St. Paul 
market thoroughly, economically and 
effectively. 


St. Pant Dispatch - Pioncer Press 
O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC. 


Ceneral Advertising Representatives. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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Send the compen —or 
\CETOL 1 PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Ongar: and Ser Memafar tamer: of CEL OLAS 
Tt Sprese Se, New Vor. N.Y. 





Here is the “Sell-Your-Whole-Line” 
Package 


It will help you build your entire 
Supply business 








This Folder Describes and Pictures All of the Items Which Are Included in 
the “Sell-Your-Whole-Line” Package That Is Offered to Dealers Free 


holds it, describes the “Sell-Your- 
Whole-Line” package which is 
offered to every dealer free who 
will place an order for one or 
more rolls of Cel-O-Glass (deal- 
ers who handle this item may 
have the package without an 
order). This folder opens up to 
a large inside spread, with pic- 
tures, first, of the “Sell-Your- 
Whole-Line” package all done up 
in a shipping carton, and, second, 
photographs of all the display and 
advertising features contained in 
the package. Copy explains “How 
you can get this package.” 

Two editions of this mailing 
folder were printed, one for hard- 
ware dealers and one for lumber 
dealers. Two different packages 
of advertising material were made 
up. For lumber dealers the pack- 
age was called the “Spring Season 
Sales Booster” package. The 
folder describing it suggested that 
in addition to making sales of 
Cel-O-Glass the advertising plan 
would help the lumber dealer (1) 
sell’more than 1,000 board feet of 
lumber, plus other material, and 
(2) use up odd lengths that ordi- 
narily are wasted. 

These folders were mailed about 
the middle of February to 40,000 
selected hardware dealers and 
20,000 lumber dealers. 

Besides the campaign to dealers 
a series of advertisements has ap- 
peared in a list of twenty-two 


farm periodicals addressed to 
farmers and poultry raisers. The 
February advertisement was en- 
titled, “Cel-O-Glass pullets smash 
world’s records,” and the one in 
March, “Famous Lewis layers 
brooded and reared in Cel-O-Glass 
houses.” 

This product, which was first put 
on the market in 1923, comes in 
rolls like wire screen. It is made 
by coating a tough wire mesh with 
a transparent substance which lets 
through the active portion of the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun. It is 
used in place of window glass, 
wood and cloth curtains in farm 
buildings and poultry houses, and 
tor a number of other purposes, 
such as for sleeping porches, 
storm doors and windows, chil- 
dren’s playrooms, and so forth. It 
is sold through jobbers to hard- 
ware stores and lumber dealers, 
principally. Some feed and seed 
stores sell it also. There are two 
selling seasons in the agricultural 
field during the year, one in the 
spring when farmers and poultry 
raisers are building brooder 
houses, and in the fall, when they 
are building laying houses. 

The campaign to dealers, de- 
scribed in this article, was very 
successful, both in the number of 
orders received for the merchan- 
dising packages and sales of the 
product to dealers, and also sales 
made by dealers to their customers, 
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\ USE BETTER PAPERS -/ 
¢\ THE BEST 4 








The Story Your Profit and Loss Sheet Telis 
depends in a large measure upon the pulling 
power of your direct mail—its abilitv to open 
up new markets—increase sales. Chieftain Bond 
is a paper especially suited for this purpose. 

Its wide range of sixteen attractive colors com- 
pels attention. 

Its easy- printing and lithographing qualities 
make for an attractiveness that arouses the reader’s 
interest. 

Its reasonable price, wide distribution, and 
uniform quality make Chieftain Bond practical 
for use in large quantities. 


Chieftain Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Svcomss Bonp 
STONPWALL LINEN LEDGER 


OLD Councm, Tree Bonp 


CurerTaIn Bonp Check the Oi remes 


NEBNAn BOND 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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HIS is how it looks to the sales- 


man on the 


ground ...a few well- 


financed, growing businesses, notable for 
ir requirements and capacity to buy. 
Probably a few—a very few—small ones 


that are up and coming. 
ingly e 


And a seem- 


maze of little—inherently 


little—businesses that need and buy 
comparatively little, either individually 
or collectively. 


Ts man on the job quickly 
selects his worth-while pros- 
pects—those of known buying 
power and high rating. He 
avoids the quicksands of indis- 
criminate selling. The waste is 
too obvious to be ignored. He 
simply employs a sensible and 


profitable process of investing 
his effort in proportion to prob- 
able return, 


- + * * 


Need those who plan and con- 
duct the advertising see Busi- 
ness Avenue through different 
glasses? Must they tolerate the 
waste—perhaps loss—of deal- 
ing with averages? Is it neces- 
sary that they buy the chaff 
along with the wheat ? 


*The Dr. Daniel Starch Survey 


Selective coverage is a matter 
of editorial and circulation pol- 
icy. Specialization, if you please. 
Selective advertising, then, be- 
comes a matter of media selec- 
tion. Even in direct mail work 
the profit-insuring principle of 
selective effort can be applied. 


* + * o 


The Magazine of Business sales- 
man believes in specialized pub- 
lishing; in selective selling and 
advertising. And his beliefs are 
founded on fact—on the control 
figures* of the business market. 
He has the facts and figures with 
him when he calls. Perhaps they 
will give you a new and more 
profitable slant on advertising 
to the business market. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


285 Madison Ave., New York 
65 Franklin St., Boston 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


501 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 
4-257 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
1556 Bell Telephone Bldg., St. Louis 

883 Mission St., San Francisco 


£20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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This Master Home-Maker | 
Depends On Pantagraph for | J «. 


7 

2 ° Wolf 
Inspiration eer 
“As a mother of eight, and “a r 


also a grandmother of eight tised, 
‘ ° ° ss salest 
children . . . in my busi- ere ably 


ness of home-making. . . who 
thoro 


as a member of the com- pp? into 

munity . . . as a member of its 
of the school board . . . wie 
as a Home Bureau mem- mans! 


ber . . . I consider The = 


Pantagraph the best news- unas only 
man 


paper published . . . Mrs. Eugene D. Fusk pred 
clean, non-sensational . . . man 
with news and features that are invaluable to me in a 


my desire to keep abreast of the times. oat, 
“The whole paper is replete with interesting and be 
helpful articles dealing with the care of children, 14 ¢ 
modern cookery, Parent-Teacher developments, the 7 
art of home-making as exemplified by the McLean work 
County Home Bureau,—and still more important wall 
all the news of the day—true and easy to find.” 


—Mrs. Eugene D. Funk 





Mrs. Funk was recently voted the title of Master 
Farm Home-maker, one of only five women in 
Illinois to achieve this distinction in 1929, 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Representatives: CHAS. H. EDDY CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 























Two More Votes for Sales Ability 


It Is the Mainspring That Keeps Everything Else Going 


Tue Rearpon CoMPANY 
St. Louis 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest Ed 
Wolff’s article, “Is Selling Ability 
Over-Rated?” and my answer is 
“No!” 


he got on the job, called up Mr. 
Railroad President and told him 
he wanted him to come out and 
look at one of his samples. The 
man came and the salesman put 
him in the cab with another en- 
gineer and let him play with it. 


Regardless of how good a prod- 
uct is or how much it is adver- 


tised, it takes a 
salesman — prefer- 
ably a _ salesman 
who has not been 
thoroughly initiated 
into the mysteries 
of its make-up but 
who knows the ins 
and outs of sales- 
manship—to put it 
over. 

After all, the 
only thing a sales- 
man needs is a 
product that the 
manufacturer 
guarantees as _ to 
performance and 
that is sold through 
reputable channels. 
Why quibble about 
whether it contains 
14 carat gold or 











73 b jhe ing Ability Over- 
Resed?” > asked Ed Wolff 
in the April ll issue of 
“Printers’ Ink.” His an- 
swer was a decisive “no.” 

“You're Right, Mr. Wolff 
—Sales Ability Is Not Over- 
Rated,” said C. M. Bunnell 
in the April 25 issue. And 

now the writers of these two 
letters also agree with Mr. 
W olf. 

So far, only one man, 
George J. Dunbaugh, Jr., 
general manager of 
Champion Manufacturing 
a in the April 18 is- 

cast a vote for a 
shennan knowledge of the 
product as against a knowl- 
edge of selling practice. 

Let’s hear from those who 


The result was that a few hours 
after he got on the job he had 


made his sale, 
whereas the other 
man made an en- 
gagement through 
regular _ channels 
and when he had 
got the railroad 
president’s ear he 
found that his 
competitor had 
beat him to it. 

I don’t know 
how locomotives 
are sold or whether 
a great technical 
knowledge is _ re- 
quired, but I imag- 
ine so. However, 
it was salesman- 
ship and nothing 
else that put this 
particular sale 
over, for the sales- 
man knew selling. 








ingot iron—just so 
long as it does the 








agree with Mr. Dunbaugh. 





Several years 








work for which it 
is intended and returns the middle- 
man his margin of profit, it doesn’t 
make a particle of difference. 

I heard of a case that happened 
several years ago in California. 
The president of a railroad com- 
pany out there wanted to buy a 
couple of locomotives, so two sales- 
men called on him. One of them 
was a man from the factory who 
knew all about locomotives, knew 
what they would do, why they 
would do it and had full details 
s to everything that entered into 
the manufacture of his particular 
product. 

The other man was a salesman 
who knew that locomotives were 
made to pull trains. He also found 
out (as a good salesman should) 
that the railroad president in ques- 
’ tion used to be an engineer. So 
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ago we succeeded 
in getting a new account in the 
Southwest and on the first ship- 
ment the car checked two barrels 
of kalsomine short. 

The car was loaded here during 
a very busy season and a check-up 
revealed it was loaded about 8 
o'clock in the evening. Rather than 
argue about two barrels, we wrote 
and told our customer that the 
kalsomine was so good that the 
good Lord evidently reached down 
into the car and took two barrels 
out, and enclosed a credit memo- 
randum covering. 

This seemed to appeal to the 
customer and even now he and his 
salesmen talk about the kalsomine 
that is so good the good Lord takes 
a few barrels out of a car occa- 
sionally. 

We had one man who knew too 
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much about the technical end of 
our products. He knew so much 
that he could get into an argument 
as to the relative merits of our 
products against our competitors’ 
and we found that he was doing 
us considerably more harm than 

So he is no longer with us. 
Instead, there is a man who knows 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
we make the best products in the 
world, render better service than 
anyone else—but he does not know 
the reason. He just knows, and 
that is as much as he cares to 
know. 

In a case when technical infor- 
mation comes up, he frankly ad- 
mits he doesn’t know a thing about 
it and passes the buck on to us 
here in the office. 

We do the rest—and he gets 
credit for giving the customer real 
honest-to-goodness service. 

No, I don’t think that selling 
ability is over-rated ; it is the main- 
spring that keeps everything else 
working. 


James A. REARDON, 


Secretary. 
* * 
Tue Bryant Heater & Mr. 
CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article, “Is Selling Ability 
Over-Rated?” is interesting. I 
agree with Mr. Wolff and my last 
dollar, too, would be placed on the 
master salesman. I say this even 
though there are some factory su- 
perintendents who are sales pro- 
ducers. I attribute this ability on 
the part of these factory men to 
their enthusiasm and the positive 
confidence that their merchandise 
offers a greater value than the 
amount of money involved. Such 
factory men always have in mind 
the benefit the ultimate consumer 
will get from the product. 

Thus we see how some factory 
superintendents may be overflowing 
with effective enthusiasm. With- 
out a doubt, many of them have 
the positive confidence that the 
product they are responsible for 
offers a greater value than the 
amount of money involved. And 
not only that, these same factory 
superintendents may be imbued 
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with these two qualities to a greater 
extent than many of the salesmen 
in the distribution organization of 
their company. Under these con- 
ditions, they cannot help but be 
sales producers and very good ones 
at that. 

However, it does not follow that 
generally speaking technical men 
make good salesmen. Some sales 
managers who have a slightly tech- 
nical product to sell go about build- 
ing up their sales organizations 
with technical men to do the job. 
They forget that the public is more 
interested in what the product does 
than what the product is. 

We find plenty of evidence every- 
where that the public is more in- 
terested in what a product does 
than what the product is. Take, 
for instance, the electric refrig- 
erator. The electric refrigeration 
salesmen do not sell a delicate 
mechanism for producing cold. 
They sell the idea of foods prop- 
erly kept; the convenience and 
cleanliness of the automatic refrig- 
erator; they sell a service, an idea. 
Electric refrigerator sales would be 
nowhere near what they are today 
if the Frigidaire and General Elec- 
tric distribution organizations were 
composed essentially of technical 
men, who went about their work 
trying to make prospects thor- 
oughly understand the operation de- 
tails of their respective machines. 
The trouble with the technical man, 
generally, is that he is very apt to 
put too much emphasis on his prod- 
uct and too little on the amount 
and kind of service and satisfac- 
tion to be gained from its use. 

There is still another objection to 
the technical man. He is more 
susceptible to a price complex. 
His very nature causes him to try 
to overcome price competition by 
a technical discussion of his prod- 
uct; a detailed description of how 
it is made; and the quality and 
durability of the material used. 

I well remember how one techni- 
cal salesman tried to overcome a 
price difference. He emphasized 
the superior points of construction 
of his product, in an effort to justify 
his higher price, and asked for the 
order on this basis. This salesman 
failed to emphasize what these su- 
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| Smart women 
“HE sare exigent Ey 


fastidious...alert 


A Mi army of dowds could 
in a Palm Beach Season 
---A hundred women garbed 
im the concoctions of slightly 
demented “little dressmak- 
ers” would drown the Lido in 
a tidal wave of despair...But 
» the smart women who 4 
read TOWN & COUNTRY 
make the world safe for 
| resorts and seasons...They 
are the majority...they are 
the soignée...they are wise. 
TOWN & COUNTRY is found 
on the most chie porch table 
e--On luxuriously rugged and 
eushioned steamer chairs...in 
the most purring limousines 
ees-Where the smart feminine 
world goes TOWN & COUNTRY 
goes also...It reflects its tastes 
and excites its imagination... 
It is part of the fashionable 
woman’s luggage! 
CART 
Since 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a 
million lines of adver- 


tising ANNUALLY 
o-- Over 1600 
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perior points of construction would 
mean to a user. 

Men following such practice find 
it ineffective and naturally develop 
a feeling that they are lost when 
they meet price competition. Com- 
pare this practice with that of real 
salesmen. When the real sales- 
man meets price competition his 
attitude is: “What if my product 
does cost more? You are not in- 
terested in dollars, but in the value 
your dollars bring. My product 
will do a better job; give you 
more service and satisfaction than 
the other, and that’s what you are 
buying.” 

Lyte C. Harvey, 
Asst. Sales Manager. 


Advanced by Du Pont 


O. E. Adamson, formerly general as- 
sistant treasurer of the Du Pont Cel- 
lophane Company, Inc., and the Du 
Pont Rayon Company, New York, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of 
the two compani He ds Clay- 
ton M. Albright, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
committee of both organizations. Mr. 
Albright succeeds Maxwell Moore, who 
has been transferred to the treasurer’s 
department of du Pont de Ne- 
are & Company, Inc., Wilmington, 





Perfume Account to Young & 
Winn Agency 

The French Incense Perfume Com- 

pany, Chicago, has appointed Young & 

Winn, Inc., advertising agency of that 

city, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers will be used. 


Atlanta Office for Scripps- 
Howard 


The national advertising department 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers has 
at an office at Atlanta. Arthur 

indett, formerly with the Memphis, 


oO 
V 
Tenn., Press-Scimitar, is in charge. 


H. F. Malloy Joins “House 
and Garden” 


Harry F. Malloy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Shoe Retailer Company, 
Boston, has joined the advertising staff 
of House and Garden, New York. 


Death of L. Glen Hewins 


L. Glen Hewins, sales manager of 
Gears and Forgings, Inc., Cleveland, 
died recently in a motor accident at 
Newcastle, Ind. He was forty-one 
years of age. 
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Starts “New York Daily 
Investment News” 


The New York Daily Investment 
News has been started by the Macfad- 
den Publications as a tabloid news. 
paper, which, according to the pub. 
lisher, will interpret Wall Street to the 
general investor. Clarence A. Hebb, 
recently managing editor of the Brook. 
lyn Times, is editor. W. L. Wardell is 
business manager and advertising man- 
ager. The type page size is 14 4/14 
by 10 1/4 inches. 


Morrow Krum Joins Airport 
Firm 

Morrow Krum, formerly with the 
Roche Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has accepted a position with Leonard 
Macomber, Inc., airport engineer and 
builder, as vice-president in charge of 
advertising and sales. He was, for 
nine years, a member of the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Tribune. 


Radio Account to Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle 


The Howard Radio Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of radio equipment 
and parts, has placed its advertising 
account with Bailey, Walker & Tuttle, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. Plans 
call for the use of newspapers, maga 
zines and business publications. 


Leaves Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 

Burdette C. Maercklein has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, accident and 
liability department, and also of the 
Automobile Insurance Company and the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Rollin Williams with Carter- 
Service, Inc. 

Rollin Williams, recently editor of 
Tire and Auto Accessory Topics, New 
York, has joined the copy staff of Car- 
ter-Service, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising. 


W. S. Patjens Joins MacKin- 
non-Fly Publications 
W. S. Patjens, formerly with The 
American Weekly, New York, has been 
appointed advertising director of the 
retried Publications, of that 
city. 


“Chemical Markets” Elects 
W. F. George 


William F. George, advertising man- 

t, has been elected treasurer of 

emical Markets, Inc., New York, 
publisher of Chemical Markets. 
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De you know the South asit is today? Do you know why 
Atlanta has become Distribution City to America’s fastest 
growing market? Do you know what has made that market 
grow so rapidly? This book will tell you. 
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| 


and = 


“| A Valuable 
f data book FREE 


nent 


or — but restricted to one copy for each . 
lans recognized agency or sales department 
aga 
e Hes is a reference book that should be in the library 
of every advertising agency whose clients sell, or should sell, 
med the South. 
- It should be in the library of every sales and advertising 
S manager with men travelling the South. 
any, The Atlanta Industrial Bureau has secured a limited num- 
ber of copies, and will send them to recognized agency ex- 
°T- ecutives, and the heads of American business, without charge. 
of The book paints a picture of the South as it is today, and of 
ew Atlanta’s strategic importance 2s Distribution City to this 
od rich and prosperous area. 
Requests filled in order of application, while the supply 
in- lasts. 
Write, asking for “Atlanta from the Ashes.” 
The INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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he 9154 Ch of C ce Building 
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THE KANSASI 


Evening 277,170 _ Morr 
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April carried the average net paid 
circulation of The Kansas City 
Star to new high records: 


277,170 


copies EVENING 


276,216 


copies MORNING 


553,386 


COPIES mee DAY 


—Most thorough newspaper coverage 
in America. 
—Largest carrier-delivered circula- 








tion in America. 
—Lowest milline advertising rate in 


America ($1.08). 


ITY STAR. 


rnig216 Sunday 303,105 











The President Bakes a Cake 


How the Snow King Baking Powder Company Gave Its Advertising 
a. Personality 


By Frederic Read 


HERE is how one firm, the Snow 
King Baking Powder Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, figured out a 
copy angle for an advertising cam- 
paign on a product which is in 
itself comparatively simple and 
hence not overly rich in copy 
themes. 

Baking powder is one of those 
commodities the 


domestic science could be employed. 
All were considered. But like 
many companies which are casting 
about for some more or less con- 
cocted copy theme, this firm dis- 
covered its best bet right under its 
nose; so near, in fact, it just 

missed being overlooked. 
This company has as its presi- 
dent a woman, 





manufacture of 
which is both 
simple and fairly 
well standardized 
in fundamentals 
among all pro- 
ducers. There 
are important 
variations be- 
tween brands, of 
course. Neverthe- 
less, in a general 
way it is true that 
so far as ingredi- 


et me make 
baking easier for you! 


MRS LOUISE LILLARD, PRESIDENT 
The Seow King Rating Powder Co 


JEswtwoewentee Nee eested both a cur labors 


Mrs. Louise Lil- 
lard. Moreover, 
its distribution is 
limited almost ex- 
clusively to the 
South. Ever since 
the origin of the 
firm, fifty years 
ago, it has been 
in the hands of 
the Lillard family 
and has centered 
its activities in- 
tensively on the 





ents are concerned 


Aad 4 ehweys comes © you 
tres. 


territory from 





baking powder is 


Gened-coal presews. 


Delaware and 





baking powder 
and there the 
story ends. 


you beke 


more than fifty years. 


a Maryland on 


store setts Seow King | has 
tor 


through to West- 
ern Texas. And 





The Snow King 
company knew 
all this, but, nat- 
urally, it wanted : ¥ 
to develop the SNOW 
strongest possible 





BAKING POWDER 


it makes baking 
powder, a _ wo- 
man’s product. 
Obviously, under 
these circum- 
stances a smart 





copy angle; one 
around which 
could be built a 
campaign that 
would do a real 
job of creating in the mind of the 
consumer a preference for its 
product. It was decided—this was 
three years ago—to give Snow 
King an individuality, to raise it 
out of its general commodity class, 
by the good old method of coupling 
with it a personality of the human 
variety. 

Testimonials could be used. A 
trade character could be estab- 
lished. An expert cook presenting 
recipes and giving advice on 


The Copy Is Written in the First 
Person as Though the President 
Were Talking 


copy theme— 
smart because it 
fitted the circum- 
stances — would 
be to build the 
business entirely around its presi- 
dent and to feature her as an 
attractive combination of the prac- 
tical housewife and business ex- 
ecutive. 

The first piece of copy run under 
this program carries the headline, 
“The President Bakes a Cake.” 
It told of Mrs. Lillard both as 
the president and as the woman 
who prided herself on her own 
cake baking abilities; the woman 
who stepped from her mahogany 
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desk to her kitchen stove; the 
woman who, after supervising the 
manufacture of her product, 
stepped out of her official role to 
use it and test it in the same man- 
ner and under the same condi- 
tions as any housewife customer. 

3aking powder was recognized 
by this firm as a product of rather 
touchy importance to women who 
bake. It seemed to Mrs. Lillard 
and her advertising agent that this 
sort of humanistic, highly personal- 
ized copy would drive its way 
much farther into the homes of 
the South than would anything 
smacking of the scientific or lab- 
oratory angle. 

In connection with the campaign 
a cook book was prepared contain- 
ing recipes, not arrived at in some 
experimental kitchen, but gathered 
directly out of Southern homes 
and dealing solely with ingredients 
which these people know how to 
handle. An interesting point is 
that the book was not distributed 
by the proverbial coupon in the 
lower left-hand corner of the copy, 


for the coupon was felt to be im- 
personal and hence not in line with 
the simple and friendly atmosphere 
which this company was aiming 


to establish for itself. In its place, 
properly featured by white space, 
appeared variations on this: “If 
you will write to Mrs. Lillard she 
will be glad to send you the beauti- 
ful 44-page Snow King cook book 
containing more than 300 fine old 
Southern recipes.” Solely from 
this manner of calling attention to 
the book, between five and six mil- 
lion copies have been distributed 
in the last two and a half years; 
enough, says Mrs. Lillard, to cover 
every woman in the South two and 
three deep. 


Thousands of Letters Received 


As a result of this campaign and 
of this method of distributing cook 
books, Mrs. Lillard has found her- 
self set up as a sort of partner 
in literally hundreds of the homes 
in which Snow King baking pow- 
der is used. She has received thou- 
sands of letters complimenting her 
on her recipes and on her product. 
Many hundreds of the letters ask 
for her opinion on ways of han- 
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dling baking problems; many of 
them lead off strangely to such 
apparently irrelevant matters as 
child-rearing. Of course to a per- 
son who feels there is a distinct 
commercial as well as personal ad- 
vantage to be gained from making 
her business a family affair, such 
matters are not irrelevant at all; 
quite the reverse, they are an in- 
dication of success. 

So voluminous was her corre-- 
spondence that, to simplify and 
reduce the load, a set of form let- 
ters. was prepared. But they were 
soon discarded. Mrs. Lillard real- 
ized if she and her business as a 
whole were to be set up in the 
manner in which her advertising 
attempted—in other words, if her 
advertising was to mean anything 
—she must see this new policy 
through to even the smallest de- 
tail. After all, attention to de- 
tail is the basis of a really per- 
sonal relation, 

Nor did she forget the necessity 
for lining up with this new copy 
theme her outside organization— 
the salesmen and their contacts 
with dealers. Here, too, feeling 
that her product was as good as 
any, she started out to make it bet- 
ter than most by making its han- 
dling a pleasant family affair. 
This was an especially strong point 
inasmuch as competition in the field 
was exceedingly keen and even bit- 
ter in certain districts. Nothing, 
she felt, would so triumph over 
such a strained competitive situa- 
tion as the friendly gesture with 
dealers as well as with her cus- 
tomers. 

This campaign to create a defi- . 
nite identity for a simple common- 
place product has been in existence 
for three years. In that time, al- 
though the sales force has been 
cut in half, the annual sales volume 
has doubled. The campaign, to- 
gether with the internal adjust- 
ments to it, is also given credit 
for solving the important problem 
of turnover among the sales force, 
a matter which Mrs. Lillard ad- 
mits was causing a lot of difficulty 
prior to 1925. Now, in the last 
two and a half years the sales 
force has remained practically in- 
tact. They find it pleasant and 
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SPEAKING OF 
NET PROFITS 


COULD YOU MAKE 
MONEY BY LOSING 
DEALERS 
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ANY manufacturers could. Close study 

of where profit stops and loss begins in 
the development of trade outlets discloses 
some amazing facts. 

Three-quarters of all the dealers in one 
important class could go out of business and 
the effect on gross sales would be negligible 
—an immediate loss of only 16%, which 
would soon be absorbed by the successful 
one-fourth of dealers remaining. 

How many of the unprofitable dealers 
in this industry—and in yours—can be 
built into valuable accounts through a new 
program? What are the methods? 

Sound retail promotion and modern 
advertising are answering these and similar 
questions with profit for a growing list of 
manufacturers, of whom we serve many. 

With nation-wide facilities for market 
study, this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the figure facts of 
business. 


e * e 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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profitable to work for “Mrs. Lil- 
lard’s company.” 

The advertising has always been 
confined to Southern newspapers 
and farm publications. A typical 
layout runs about 50 per cent illus- 
trations and 50 per cent copy. Since 
Mrs. Lillard for personal reasons 
would not permit her photograph to 
be used, line drawings representing 
a conventionalized housewife are 
substituted. Always a prominent 
merchandising element in the ad- 
vertising which is now being run 
is a recipe, taken from the Snow 
King cook book. 

All copy is of course featured 
as a personal message from Mrs. 
Lillard. Sometimes it is presented 
this way: 

Tested by a fine cake-maker! Labora- 
tory tests for purity and wholesomeness 
are not enough in the Snow King fac- 
tory. This baking powder is also tested 
in actual cake making . . . by Mrs. 
Louise Lillard, President of the com- 
pany. Mrs. Lillard is one of the best 
cake-makers in the South. And she in- 
sists that we make every can of Snow 
King as if it were for her own personal 
use. Etc. 


Here, taken from the piece illus- 
trating this story, is an example of 
the way first person copy is used, 
and as you will note, it is mer- 
chandising as well as “personality” 
copy: 

If you have ever had the disappoint- 
ment of a cake that fell or biscuits 
that were just plain heavy, you will be 
glad to know about Snow King baking 
powder. For it makes failures like those 
impossible. I personally guarantee your 
success, every time. can make this 
promise because Snow King has extra 
leavening strength. And because it is 
so made that its full action does not 
take place . . . ete. 

As noted above, instead of the 
conventional coupon, there appears 
a paragraph such as this, in keep- 
ing with the tone of the rest of 
the copy: 

Would you like to have a’ free copy 
of the Snow King Recipe Book, con- 
taining over 300 Bm Southern re- 
cipes? Just write me a note in care 


of The Snow King Baking Powder Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


As you can see, the copy is very 
plain-folk and conversational. It 
talks to the housewife in her own 
language. It makes the reader con- 
fident that Mrs. Lillard really is a 
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housewife as well as a business ex- 
ecutive. 

In other words, here is a cam- 
paign that establishes a positive 
brand acceptance for a_ product 
which, as such, presents little in 
the way of copy angles. The per- 
sonality angle is carried out con- 
sistently and thoroughly, not to 
tickle the ego of the president, but 
to establish a degree of consumer 
confidence in Snow King baking 
powder which would be difficult 
to accomplish by merely talking 
product. 


“What Would We Ever Do?” 


Tue Lee E. Donnetiey Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What would we ever do _ without 
Printers’ INK as a source of informa- 
tion? 

Your promptness and well-organized 
method of supplying bibliographies on 
four different subjects makes one feel 

rateful that there is such a service as 
RINTERS’ INK affords. 

Tue Lee E. Donnettey Company, 

Lez E. Donnettey, 
President. 


Changes in Meadows Manu- 


facturing Company 

E. R. Bridge, formerly sales manager, 
has been advanced to the newly created 
sition of general field manager of 
he Meadows Manufacturing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., Select-A-Speed elec- 
tric washing machines. He will work 
with distributors in various territories. 
B. O. Macomber has joined the Meadows 
company as general supervisor of the 
sales department. 


J. H. Birchfield with Kinney & 
Levan 


John H. Birchfield, for eight years 
advertising manager of the George H. 
Bowman Company, Cleveland, has re- 
signed to become advertising director of 
the Kinney & Levan Company, of that 
city. 


A. G. White Joins Toronto 


Agency 
Arthur G. White has joined the staff 
of A. J. Denne & Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto advertising agency. For the last 
four years he has been advertising man- 
ager of Goblin, Toronto. 


L. H. Clegg Starts Own 


Business 
Lauren H. Clegg, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the 
Southwestern Light and Power Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, has started his 
own advertising business at that city. 
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That is the story this Photograph tells 


For Photographs do sparkle! To 
even prosaic products they lend new 
beauty and allure. Photographs 
mingle romance and reality; pre- 
sent your wares exactly as they are; 
yet with a captivating charm that 
leads to bigger, quicker sales. Pho- 
tographs are not discounted as the 
fanciful dream of an artist. They To have faith 
tell your story as an unprejudiced Photography 
eye witness. 

Send for this book- 

let on “How to Use 


Photographs in 
Your Business”. 


MOnopRApts 
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“Scotcu SEAMs” 


: Efficient as those of the strongest 


HE body of the Im- 
Tal Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is made 
from paper stock so strong 
that one inch of it supports 
93 pounds weight. Its 
strength is as great as that of 
an equal thickness of steel. 

Yet if you try to pull its 
seams apart, so tight are 
they that even the tough 
stock will give way before 
the seams do. That’s why we 
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call them “Scotch seams” — 
because they never give. Any 
engineer will tell you that 
the best quadruple-riveted 
steel boiler joint is no more 
efficient than that. 

Tell your printer or sta- 
tioner that for your next 
mailing you want Improved 
Columbian ClaspEnvelopes. 
He has one to fit your job, 
because they come in 32 
stock sizes, 
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steam boiler 


FIBRES. Photomicro- 
graph showing finely 
matted fibres which com- 
pose Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp stock. The 
“Scotch seams” hold to- 
gether even more closely 
than the fibres. 
& 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, 
flexible stock. 

- “Scotch seams”—they never give. 

. Clasp of malleable metal that 
resists breaking. 

. Clasp anchored to envelope at 
all points through double thick- 
ness of paper. 
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5. Hole-in-flap reinforced with 


fibre-tough patch. Lines up with 
clasp every time. Inspection at 
factory makes certain of this. 


. Identified by the name “Im- 


proved Columbian Clasp,” and 
size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 


32 stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


mproved 
commen LASP ENVELOPES 





Bring Your Outside Men In—Send 
Your Inside Men Out 


It Takes Imagination to Run a Business and Imagination Dries Up 
When a Salesman or His Boss Sticks at One Thing Too Long 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


GoMe years ago I worked for a 
sales manager who, I used to 
feel, was a bookkeeper at heart. 
He could see, hear, think and be- 
lieve only through the medium of 
a balance sheet and a profit and 
loss statement. 

For a long time I tried to get 
that man to take a few trips on the 
road with me because I thought 
that if he would listen to a few 
real interviews with buyers and 
prospective buyers, he would get 
a viewpoint which would make it 
easier for me to get his support 
for some sales moves which 
:seemed necessary. 

But this man had once sold some 
:advertisements in a program for 
ihis lodge’s annual minstrel show. 
This convinced him that he had 
lhad sales experience, and he main- 
‘tained that he knew all he had to 
}know about buyers’ viewpoints. 

Finally I did get him as far as 
]Detroit, and we started to call on 
a few buyers. After we had made 
three calls and my boss had been 
told a number of things which we 
ought to do to make our line more 
attractive, he decided that he 
would rather make an investiga- 
tion of the hot dog market in 
Canada. And that was that. 

I used to believe that all that 
was necessary to speed up sales 
would be to get the boss to go on 
the road with me, so he could see 
what had to be done to make sales 
pick up. Now I realize that it is 
also a fine thing to have the sales- 
man come into the manufacturing 
department, now and then, and 
acquire certain information which 
will help him present the house in 
its true light. 

Here is an instance: In New 
York we have a salesman who now 
. and then sells a wing-nut or two. 
Now, a wing-nut is a very useful 
and proper article when it keeps 


its place, but when one tiny wing. 
nut can take a perfectly gooj 
salesman and hurl him off the 
straight and narrow path of sales. 
manship, then something must le 
done about it. 

What happened was this: ’ 
salesman sold an order consisting 
of a few special sizes of wing- 
nuts. They had to be made in a 
unusual device. And just as the 
job was started, the device broke. 
Duplicating it developed into quite 
a lengthy undertaking. The job 
itself would not have taken more 
than a few hours, but here was an 
unpleasant and unfortunate delay. 
The salesman, not being a practi- 
cal mechanic, could not visualize 
the difficulty. He put it down a 
indifference, neglect and stupidity. 


Pushed Off by One Item 


If that salesman had had his 
say, made his remarks and let it 
go at that, the damage would have 
been limited, but that little wing- 
nut loomed so large before his 
eyes that for days he could not do 
any business. Although he had 
some 2,000 or more other items to 
sell, that one item pushed him en- 
tirely off the road. 

Letters are of little use in a case 
of this kind. But bringing that 
man to the factory and showing 
him just what had to be done, step 
by step, then showing him every- 
thing else that he could sell, brought 
him back to his normal gait. 

I was telling a sales managet 
friend of mine about this case and 
he told me of a half dozen similar 
instances in his own _ business. 
“That’s why,” he went on, “I’m 
not so much inclined to have an- 
nual salesmen’s conventions as | 
am to bring in the individual sales- 
man at a moment when I know it 
will do him the most good.” 

“A few years ago,” he told me, 
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“we almost lost one of our best 
men because he got into a jam 
with our credit department. The 
salesman became convinced that 
our credit manager had it in for 
him. Unfortunately, several large 
customers of ours all got into fi- 
nancial hot water at about the 
same time. We had to call a halt. 
The salesman was working on a 
salary and commission basis and 
he conceived the idea that the 
credit manager was trying to hold 
down his earnings over some 
fancied grievance. 

“We did not want to lose the 
salesman. Neither could we fail 
to support our credit man. 

“So we had the salesman come 
in for a week, and during that time 
he was practically assistant to the 
credit man. He got a new insight 
into the problems which confront 
that department. He was able to 
go back to his territory in a few 
days and explain to customers why 
bills had to be paid. He got the 
firm’s viewpoint. He came to 
realize how a salesman helps build 
his volume by holding collections 
up, rather than by being a ‘good 
fellow’ and letting the buyer feel 
that the house will wait. 

“That’s why I like to bring the 
salesmen in singly,” this sales man- 
ager explained. “When you bring 
them in in a body, it is pretty 
much a case of general conversa- 
tion and entertainment. You can’t 
give any one man much individual 
attention. At the same time, it is 
rare that two men need identically 
the same sort of coaching.” 

It seems a logical thing to bring 
a salesman in, not at a certain, 
stated time, but when he needs it. 
Every salesman has his periods of 
depression. They often result 
from some trivial occurrence. But 
many a good man has been lost to 
a sales force simply because some 
little, relatively unimportant inci- 
dent was permitted to grow into a 
huge grievance. 

We had a salesman quit a while 
hack because an item of $4 was 
deducted from his exnense account. 
It led to correspondence, but the 
salesman nursed his grievance. 
One thing brought on another. 
The salesman, at about that time, 
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heard of an opening elsewhere. He 
looked it up and got the job. Half 
an hour of personal conversation 
would probably have made all 
the difference in the world. 

A few months ago, an entire de- 
partment of this business was 
practically made over in the course 
of a few days. That department 
makes a certain product which, for 
some time, had given cause for 
complaints from customers. 

Salesmen were writing critical 
letters, returns were mounting up, 
customers were complaining and 
orders began to fall off. It seemed 
a difficult problem. Finally, it was 
solved with comparative ease. 

A real, man-sized complaint 
came in from our largest customer. 
Something had to be done. The 
salesman in that territory was 
lacking in the technical knowledge 
necessary to make a proper adjust- 
ment. So we sent the shop fore- 
man out. 

He went with fire in his eye. 
He'd like to meet the man face to 
face who found fault with his 
product. And he met him. But 
there was no rough and tumble 
fight when they met. Each man 
found the other an ordinary hu- 
man being. The customer had no 
trouble at all convincing the fore- 
man what was needed. And the 
foreman, when he was out’ on the’ 
territory, in the customer’s shop; 
realized immediately what had. tw 
be done. 


He’s a Better Foreman Now 


The foreman came back to the 
factory a changed man. He had! 
acquired the trade viewpoint in-- 
stead of the shop viewpoint. And! 
he no sooner got back on the job 
than things began to happen. Sud- 
denly, there was an end of cus- 
tomers’ complaints. The foreman 
knew what the buyer had to have 
and gave it to him. 

This week, I am going to send 
another foreman out on the road. 
He is to start on a trip long 
enough to take him among a good 
many customers. His department 
is not coming along as it should. 
When a foreman’s department does 
not come along as it should, the 
foreman and his men get “jumpy.” 
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Announcing — 


DRY GOODS REPORTER 
of CHICAGO 


EGINNING with the June issue, the 
Dry Goods Reporter of Chicago and 
the Drygoodsman of St. Louis will 
be combined in one publication — the 


NATIONAL DRY GOODS REPORTER. 


The alert retailer today wants style trends 
and market data interpreted from the 
national as well as the sectional view- 
point. To meet this need an editorial of- 
fice will be established in New York City 
in addition to the organizations now 
maintained in Chicago and St. Louis. In 
this way the National Dry Goods Reporter 
will be able to also give the Eastern view- 
point in the same unequalled way the Dry 
Goods Reporter and the Drygoodsman 
have been reflecting the West and South. 
No publication in our field offers this 
character of complete merchandise edi- 
torial coverage. 


The National Dry Goods Reporter will, as 
its name implies, be national in scope 
with a net paid non-duplicating circula- 
tion of more than 14,000 copies monthly. 


NATIONA 


NEW YORK 
239 WEST 39th ST. 
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[ARRY GOODS REPORTER 


AMY GOODSMAN 


ombined 


TEREDR YGOODSMAN 
of ST. LOUIS 


whose operations are largely or wholly 

national, the combining of the 
Reporterand Drygoodsmanis of economic 
interest. Methods, practices and selling 
problems in retailing are becoming more 
national. The spread of distribution 
breaking down trade areas in major lines 
creates a national as well as a sectional 
marketing problem for advertisers. No 
matter where the merchandise originates, 
in the East, West or South, the market, 
in addition to being sectional, is potenti- 
ally national. 


T- the manufacturer or distributor 


The combining of these two long estab- 
lished and influential sectional periodicals 
creating one great national publication 
obviously necessitates the inauguration 
of new advertising rates which will be 
published shortly. 


Forms for the June issue will close on May 
20th. Copy should be sent to the office 
nearest your place of business as heretofore. 











A 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
1627 LOCUST ST. 
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Things go from bad to worse. It 
is safe to say that after a week 
or ten days with one of the sales- 
men, calling on customers, that 
man will come back a better fore- 
man. 

[he man who is on the road 
at first hand, the criticisms 
of the customers. He hears about 
the competitor’s better prices, 
superior service and what not. 
Sooner or later, this draws on his 
selling vitality. 

I had such a salesman in a few 
weeks ago. His volume had fallen 
off. He was working, to start 
with, in a strong competitor’s 
territory. It became an obsession 
with him that he saw about 1,000 
competitors’ products to one of 
urs. He spent a couple of days 
in our shipping department. He 
saw huge shipments being moved 
out. He developed the feeling that 
no doubt he just didn’t know how 
to move goods, but that other men 
did. He went back and went to 
work. 

There is another phase to all 
this business of traveling outside 
men in to the factory and inside 
men out on the road. And that is 
this: About half or more of that 
thing which creates business is 
“faith.” 

While it is true that faith is an 
abstract thing, it is also true that 

faith needs to be nourished. There 
is such a thing as the evidence of 
faith. 

The belief on the part of the 
salesman that his line is just the 
line the buyer should order needs 
to be maintained and renewed. 
And one very good place to renew 
that faith is in the factory where 
the goods are made. 

A foreman works along day 
after day in his shop, and in time 
his output becomes just output. He 
can go out on the territory, get a 
new slant, get a new idea of the 
uses to which his products are be- 
ing put and he develops a new 
faith in what he is turning out. 
And as his faith in his product is 
renewed, his imagination gets back 
on the job. 

There is one other element in 
the business which most surely 
needs to have its faith and imagi- 


gets 
gets, 
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nation charged and _ recharged 
every so often. That is the man- 
agement itself. It is easy for a 
board of directors, especially men 
who do not participate actively in 
the business, to get so thoroughly 
tangled up in the balance sheet as 
it stands on this or that date, that 
nothing else seems to matter. 

It is easy to get so engrossed in 
a product or in a style which was 
a money maker in 1915 or 1925 
that it is very, very hard to be 
willing to consider a style change 
for 1930. 

One of the hardest jobs I ever 
tackled was that of getting a cer- 
tain highly successful business 
man to add a certain new product 
to his line. He had acquired so 
much money in the old days 
through seeing certain items sell, 
that to this day he isn’t willing to 
admit that a new item in the line 
may be very important. 

Aside from getting the salesman 
in and the foreman out, the real 
fancy results are attained when 
the head of the business gets out. 


Business Needs Imagination 


A business that is booming along 
is doing so because somebody is 
pushing imagination into it. Obvi- 
ously, that imagination must be 
supplied by the head of the busi- 
ness, or at-least he must be will- 
ing to let somebody else inject it. 
I know one very interesting 
business which for many years 
stagnated. Then it began to find 
itself. It staged an interesting 
come-back. It is located in a 
Middle Western market. The man 
who founded it became wealthy 
through the business. He took his 
son to an Eastern college and left 
him there, while he went to 
Europe. For five years, the busi- 
ness went along under the careful 
and watchful eye of the company’s 
treasurer. There was no waste— 
no extravagance. The manage- 
ment was conservative. But all 
the time the business was really 
going backward. The treasurer 
was a bookkeeper at heart and he 
could not see beyond or around 
the earnings for the current month. 
And the only way he could imag- 
ine producing earnings was by cut- 
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ting costs and eliminating waste. 
The business dried up. 

The head of the business had 
enough capital aside from the busi- 
ness and was interested in so many 
other matters that he let the fac- 
tory run under the treasurer’s care. 

Finally, the son who was through 
college and had taken a year of 
business administration, got the 
idea that he wanted to do things 
with his father’s factory. 

He went back as sales manager. 
He was a “chip of the old block.” 
He fairly oozed imagination. And 
he was the bane of the old trea- 
surer’s’ existence. But within a 
year, that business was climbing 
back rapidly to its former place in 
the industry. It was the same 
business from which imagination 
had been removed and then was 
again replaced. 


R. A. Compton Returns to 
Conklin Pen Company 


Russell A. Compton, recently with the 
sales department of the Graphic Arts 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, has returned 
to The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of that city, as advertising man- 
ager, the position which he formerly 
held. He succeeds C. N. Coe, who 
leaves to become advertising manager 
of the Toledo Showcase Company, 
Toledo. 


J. A. Barron with New York 
“Herald Tribune” 


John A. Barron, recently with the 
New York World and, at one time, ad- 
vertising manager of the Knox Hat 
Company, Inc., New York, has joined 
the local advertising —— of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Joins Strathmore Press of 


Detroit 
Russell W. Curtis, recently secretary 
of the Graham Printing Company, De- 
troit, is now with the Strathmore Press, 
also of Detroit. 


Has Air Service Account 
Atlantic Air Service, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has appointed Chas. Dallas Reach, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. News- 
fevers and business publications will 
used. 


Appoints Carlysle Agency 
L. Isaacson & Son, New York, man- 
ufacturers of Peerless and Bobby Junior 
Kids T have appointed the Carlysle 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct ir advertising account. 
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Coca-Cola Net Income 


Increases 

The report of the Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, for the three months ended 
March 31, 1929, shows gross receipts 
of $7,601,073, with an operating profit 
of $2,782,280. Net income for the pe. 
riod, before deductions for Federal in- 
come taxes, was reported as $2,554,630, 
against $2,228,003 for the correspond- 

mq some in 1928. 
anufacturing and general expenses 
for the quarter amounted to $4,818,793. 


New Account for Aubrey & 


Moore Agency 

The Belmont Hotel Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
the pe a ve account of “Tri-Motor,” 
a new candy product. Newspaper, maga- 
zine, business-paper, farm-paper, outdoor 
and radio advertising will be used. 


C. L. Rice Joins “Forbes 
Magazine” 

Chester L. Rice, recently with Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Forbes Magazine, of that city. He was, 
at one time, with Iron Age and later 
with Advertising and Selling, both at 
New York. 


Aviation Clothing Account 


to Baltimore Agency 

The Winfield D. Davis Advertising 
Agency, Baltimore, has been appointed 
to direct the account of the Canvas 
Leather Specialty Company, Trenton, 
N. J., maker of aviation clothing and 
supplies. Magazines and aviation trade 
papers will be used. 


Triad Mfg. Company Appoints 
V. K. Wilson 


V. K. Wilson has been appointed as 
sistant sales and advertising manager 
of the Triad Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Pawtucket, For a number 
of years he was with the Tower Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston, in a sim- 
ilar capacity. 


Marinello Organizes Own 


Sales Force 
The Marinello Company, New York, 
of which Harold F. Ritchie & Com- 
pany, Inc., has acted as sales represen- 
tative, has organized its own sales staff 
to sell the products of both the Mari- 
nello Company and of Inecto, Inc. 


J. A. Keefe, Vice-President, 


East St. Louis “Journal” 

J. A, Keefe, for the last thirty years 
with the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
et manager of the East St. Louis, 

., Journal. 
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NE of a series of ad- 

vertisements showing 

that no other medium can 

equal School Book Covers on 

any or all of these points: 

1. Complete Coverage 
(See P. I., April 18th) 

2. Exclusive Coverage 

(See P. I., May 2nd) 
3. Dealer Effect 
(See below) 


4. Highest Selectivity 
5. Lowest Rates 





















This third point 
proves conclu- 
sively that School 
Book Covers are of 
the greatest value 
when used on prod- 
ucts sold through 
the grocery, drug, or 
drygoods trade, 









Dealer Effect 


MAGINE telling your dealers that when school opens 

every child in the community will carry your advertising 
on every one of his school books. The dealer can’t avoid 
seeing it on the books of his own children, and on the books 
of children coming into his store on their way to and 
from school. This continuous, visible proof that you are 
behind him with your advertising has a tremendous effect 
on the dealer. - Pick your circulation now and get ready 
for the opening of school next September! 


Peabody School Book Covers are a COMPLETE service: 
from printing, in either 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, to a 
guaranteed, active circulation on the books in public 
schools everywhere. This distinguishes Peabody Covers 
from all others, past and present, and is made possible 
solely because they are endorsed and distributed by a 
great educational institution, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Send today for full particulars, including rates and s cover. 

















EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING CO. 


’ George D. Bryson, President 
4 55 West 42nd St. New York City 
in the Juvenile Field 
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Selective 
Distribution—A Penney 
Principle 


SteruHen F. Wuitman & Son 
INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly give me, from your 
fil references to the various articles 
published in Printers’ Inx and Parint- 
ers’ Ink Montuiy pertaining to the 
J. C. Penney Company? 

L. WHEELOcK, 


Ww. 
Vice-Pres. & Director of Advg. 


NUMBER of aarticles have 

appeared in the PrinrTers’ 
Inx Publications on the policies 
and practices of the J. C. Penney 
Company. The company now oper- 
ates some 1,300 retail stores in this 
country, handling dry goods, ready- 
to-wear clothing, furnishings and 


shoes. 

Recently, Ralph W. Gwinn, gen- 
eral counsel of the J. C. Penney 
Company, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, said that manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing recog- 
nized the fact that a line of cloth- 
ing cannot be marketed through a 
retailer unless that retailer is pro- 
tected from price competition on 
the same line. He said that men’s 
clothing manufacturers began years 
ago to practice the principle of se- 
lective selling, which is adhered 
to in that industry with striking 
uniformity and strictness. 

Manufacturers generally, Mr. 
Gwinn suggests in this article, may 
find out whether selective distribu- 
tion among retail outlets would in- 
crease their volume by applying a 
simple test. This test consists of 
calculating what share of a dealer’s 
business the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct is getting in its department of 
a dealer’s store. If the product 
is a mattress which is sold in five 
competing stores and averages less 
than 20 per cent of. the total mat- 
tress volume in each store, the prob- 
abilities are that if the manufac- 
turer would place his mattress with 
one carefully chosen large retail 
outlet where his mattress safes 
would reach 75 or 80 per cent of 
the retailer’s total mattress volume, 
the manufacturer’s sales would be 
greater in that locality than would 
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be the case if his mattress were 
peting retailers. 

The Penney chain has been very 
succéssful and has never held a 
“sale” in any of its stores. As a 
chain store organization, it is an 
excellent example of the principle 
of “selective distribution” carried 
into practice, the advantages of 
which redound not only to the Pen- 
ney stores but also to many of the 
manufacturers whose merchandise 
they handle. And the prosperity 
of the retailer, through protecting 
him from destructive competition, 
is something all manufacturers 
whose goods are sold through re- 
tailers should be interested in.— 
[Ed. Printers’ InxK. 


New Accounts to Cleveland & 
Shaw Agency 


Andrew McLean Company, 
New York, manufacturer of aa, 
fabrics, and the Kant-Rust Products 
Corporation, Rahway, N. J., manufac- 
turer of “Kant Rust,” a graphite lubri- 
cant, have appointed Cleveland & Shaw, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Lawrence Wilson, Jr. Joins 
Montreal Agency 


Lawrence Wilson, Jr., has purchased 
the interest of Frank Thompson in 
Holmes-Thompson, Inc., Montreal adver- 
tising agency, and has become manag- 
ing director of the concern. This 
agency is planning to open offices. at 
Toronto and New York. 


To Publish “the modern 
druggist” 

The Southern Druggist Publishin 
Company, New Orleans, has been | 
to publish the modern druggist, which 
ea had been published by the 

odern Druggist Publishing Company, 
of that city. 


Victor Elects Directors 


David Sarnoff, Joseph H. McDon- 
ough, Joseph L. Ray and Isaac E. Lam- 
ert have been elected to the board of 
directors of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, N. J., to 
succeed a Boyd, George E. 
ullinan, ridge R. F. Jo 
Albert Strauss. ’ Jaa 


J. C. Creaver with John Price 


sil Jones Corporation 

; ©, Creaver has joined The Di 

Mail Service of The Tehn Price Janes 

ae New York, as general man- 
er. 
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and every 
single one 
said: 
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“LETTERS” 


Two hundred and eighty-five manu- 
facturers using direct mail were 
questioned as to what they consid- 
ered the most valuable form of 
promotion. Every single one used 

a letters and placed sales letters 
rst. 


And letters can now have the 
halt-power of pictures to make 
them more effective. 


The sales letter can now say, 
“This is the new model” and show 
it with pictures if you use Two- 
Text Illustrated Letter Paper. You 
do not make your letters look like 
a circular. Not a bit of it! For the 
letter side is a fine bond surface 
that looks and feels as a letter 
should. Inside is a smooth coated 
surface suited to the finest color 
process and halftone printing. 


T 


ILLUST 


The same color plates which 
have been used in the magazines 
may be used again in direct mail 
matter. 


Adopt Two-Text for your sales 
letters and for answering inquiries 
and you have the advantage of 
keeping letter, pictures, printed de- 
scription all together for immedi- 
ate action or ready reference. 


Often—very often—they will 
close a sale before slow-traveling 
pieces arrive. 


Write for the Handbook contain- 
ing samples of many successful 
letters and sample sheets of Two- 
Text. Standard Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va. 


XT 


R PAPER 


BOND. for the LETTER SIDE + COATED, for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE 
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A new sales 


cooperation plan with 
35,000 merchants 


B’nai B’rith Magazine with an 
A. B. C. circulation of 60,856 
of which 35,000 are merchants,, 
offers to advertisers a new plan 
of personal sales cooperation. 


This plan is applicable to all 
types of products provided they 
are of unquestioned character. 


I will be glad to discuss the 
possibilities of this plan for the 
merchandising of your product. 








An American Jewish 
Magazine published 
entirely in English, 
which for more 
than a third of a 
century has been a 
potent factor in pro- 
moting good-will be- 
tween Americans of 
the Jewish Faith and 
American Christians. 


S. P. LIBERMAN 
Advertising Manager 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Tel. Lackawanna 2637 


Cincinnati Chicago 





Electric Bldg. 118 So. Clinton St. 
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A. Longer 
Catechism of Advertis- 
ing Illustration 


‘¢ A N Introduction to Advertis- 

< ing Illustration,” by Gordon 
Cc. Aymar, art director, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, is a book as 
notable for its method as for 
its content. Mr. Aymar, from his 
long experience as an art director, 
knows that advertising illustration 
is a matter of a great deal of rou- 
tine and that the quicker the be- 
ginner masters the details of 
zyutine, the quicker will he be 
ready to let his inspiration have 
free play. 

Therefore his book is really a 
longer catechism of advertising 
illustration. Instead of employing 
the method of using straight text 
to bring home the points he wishes 
to make he uses the better sys- 
tem of questions and answers. 

No better method can be used 
to demonstrate Mr. Aymar’s atti- 
tude toward his work than a quo- 
tation. The question asked is, 
“What is the most important ad- 
justment the artist has to make 
upon entering advertising illustra- 
tion?” 

The answer might well be posted 
on the walls of every illustrator’s 
studio: 

“He must realize that he is in 
business and not in art. It is a 
case of finding a way to serve two 
masters. He must never relin- 
quish his artistic standards for a 
moment; if he does he will be un- 
faithful to his training, and also 
he will not be doing his best work. 
But above this, he must understand 
that he is bound to serve business 
and accept its realistic conditions. 
He is no longer making drawings 
for himself or for the enlightened 
few. He is making them to be 
seen and understood by different 
groups of people. .. . 

“Whatever he does must measure 
up first to these specifications and 
then to his own. 

“Here lies the chance of conflict. 
The artist is naturally inclined to 
favor the point of view which his 
recent training has given him. If 
a situation. arises in’ which his 
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original conception of the drawing 
is menaced he is apt to show a 
lack of co-operation. Requests for 
changes seem like’ unwarranted 
criticism from those incompetent 
to pass on matters of art. Possibly 
some of them are. But when a 
manufacturer asks that the girl’s 
figure be turned around to show 
more of the expression on her face, 
and when he wishes more detail 
in the background he is uot neces- 
sarily displaying ignorance. He 
may have learned by costly experi- 
ence that the people to whom he 
advertises like to have it that way. 

“An open-minded attitude on the 
part of the artist toward the busi- 
ness problems which the adver- 
tiser and agency face will be 
repaid a thousandfold. No art di- 
rector enjoys dealing with an art- 
ist who is so absorbed in his own 
point of view that every criticism 
of his work becomes a symbolic 
conflict of art with the literal- 
mindedness of business. 

“It is equally a pleasure to call 
in the artist who is known for his 
enthusiasm in fulfilling the condi- 
pane imposed upon him by the 
jo L 


Harry Day Joins “Harper’s 
Bazar” 


Harry Day, formerly with Good 
Housekeeping, New York, and, more re- 
cently, with the Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany, of that city, has joined the sales 
staff of Harper’s Basar. He will rep- 
resent that publication in Philadelphia 
and the South. 


Ernest Fisher Joins ‘““The North 
American Review” 


Ernest Fisher, formerly advertising 
manager of Current History Magazine, 
New York, has been appointed business 
manager of The North American Re- 
view, of that city. 


R. M. Gunnison, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Reuben H. Donnelley 


Raymond M. Gunnison, formerly vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
has been made vice-president of “Phe 
a H. Donnelley Corporation, New 

ork. 


Death of Cuthbert Frazer 


Cuthbert Frazer, vice-president of Bur- 
ton-Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo advertising 
agency, died recently at that city. He 
was thirty-four years old. 





Business and Civic Leaders 
Write Bank’s Copy 


Cleveland Trust Company Bases 
on “What Does 


By I. I 


Asst. Vice-President, 


ANKERS are sometimes said 

to be “far-sighted” and “men 
of vision.” Every day they are 
called upon to predict a great many 
things. But the research engi- 
neers in the laboratories turning 
out new processes 


Series of Newspaper Advertisements 
the Future Hold?” 


. Sperling 


The Cleveland Trust Co. 


upon the changes and progress that 
the bank has seen in its generation 
of service and to give some con- 
sideration to what a like period in 
the future might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring. 

Prophecy is al- 





and products al- 
most daily, are not 
making this prog- 
nosticating job 
any easier. 
Sometimes the 
banker can an- 
swer the ques- 
tions which are 
put to him about 
the future of this 
or that. But he 
is conservative by 
nature and if in 
doubt he leans 
backward lest the 
inquirer’s faith be 


The Next 35 Years 
will Clecetand 
Mew shall wd lice, work. dress? 


Fee Pe Setent as Conyeny ave & 208 pew of 


ways hazardous, 
especially in this 
amazing era of 
scientific develop- 
ment which has 
given us commod- 
ities and stand- 
ards of living un- 
dreamed of a few 
short years ago. 
Peering into the 
future may be 
subject to contro- 
versy but it often 
serves as a valu- 
able guide in 
gauging trends, 
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— on the particular 
subject or topic 
under the horo- 
scope. 

So leading 
Clevelanders were 
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» Trust 








asked to visualize 


see) and at the This Was the Introductory Advertise- the future in their 
same time accom- ment in the “What Does the Future respective fields 


plishes a lot of 
other things. 
The germ of the idea came from 
the recent 100th anniversary series 
of Arnold Constable & Co., New 
York department store. That 
company very kindly permitted the 
idea’s adaptation into financial ad- 
vertising with local atmosphere. 
In 1930, The Cleveland Trust 
Company will be thirty-five years 
old. On the eve of that anni- 
versary it was decided to meditate 


Hold?” Newspaper Series 


of endeavor. 
Cleveland is pre- 
eminent in the steel, automotive 
parts, electrical appliances and 
paints and chemical industries, so 
these were the backbone of the 
series. To these were added dis- 
cussions of civic, social, recrea- 
tional and other developments. 
Short, punchy statements, some 
startling, some fantastic as judged 
in today’s light, were obtained. 
An artist with a flair for sym- 
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“Well Begun is 
Half Way Done” 


-Starting Right 
Is All-Important 


It stands to reason that the better the pat- 
tern the better the reproduction in mat form. 
A mat can be no better than the electro from 
which it is made. 


ements 


You will find it pays to place the making of 
your patterns, as well as other plates and 
matrices, where quality is the keynote in all 
production. 


Here, under one roof, supervised by one re- 
sponsible head, your requirements, large or 
small, will have both prompt and painstak- 
ing attention. 


Whe ie 
Matinee 
he auai@is 
Meet Your 

Need 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES : STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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bolism and the modern art tempo 
was then engaged to illustrate these 
statements. 

The result was a series of ad- 
vertisements each six full columns 
in size, striking in appearance, 
dominating in size and designed to 
stir up discussion—which they are 
doing. Readers nod in concurrence 
with certain prophecies or violently 
disagree with others, 

The introductory advertisement 
read as follows: 


The Next 35 Years 
What will Cleveland be like? 

How shall we live, work, dress? 

In 1930 the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany starts its 35th year of service to 
its community. During that career it 
has had a prideful share in the amazing 
achievements of business and _ science. 
As the reward for that participation 
it has grown apace. Now on the thresh- 
old of another period of usefulness, it 
plans further contribution to the great- 
ness of its community. 

What do the next thirty-five years 
hold? 

The answer to this and similar ques- 
tions is of important interest to men 
and women as well as to banking and 
business, for we must all plan for that 
future. 

So this bank has asked some well- 
known authorities to predict the future 
as they see it. There will be discus- 
sions of the city as a whole, its indus- 
try, architecture, health, recreation, edu- 
cation, finance, transportation, ethics, 
philanthropy. 

We believe this will be a most in- 
teresting series and will set you and 
your neighbors seriously thinking and 
talking of the Greater Cleveland of To- 
morrow. 

Cleveland Trust 
A bank in every neighborhood 

Whatever the future, we’ll help you 

meet it. 


The second advertisement, on 
civic progress, by Cleveland’s city 
manager, ran like this: 


Cuyahoga county will be built up as 
one vast city. Majestic structures, 
many more of them, will be set in the 
sky line. With numerous viaducts the 
Cuyahoga valley will be spanned. 

The topography of the Cleveland area 
—streets, fills, valleys and streams— 
will have been modified by the hand of 
man, the water front will have been 
improved, and airports, recreation places 
and other public works will have been 
placed for orderliness and public con- 
venience, so that those who choose 
Cleveland as the place for their work 
shall meet no physical hindrances, but 
shall be able to maintain the speed 
which the world sets for performance. 

Broad highways will give traffic free 
flow in and out of this area. A super- 
highway built on made land in the lake 
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under the bluff, except where harbors 
interfere, will carry a much-multiplied 
stream of traffic eastward and west- 
ward along the south shore of Lake 
rie. 

, Street car, subway and railroad facili. 
ties will have been provided for quickly 
transporting great masses of people from 
far-out re to the very heart of the 
city and for rapidly moving commod- 
ities. 

Industries will have amazingly ex- 
panded bringing to the Cleveland metro- 
politan area additional population, more 
merchandising and professional service 
and greater effort in the splendid civic 
undertakings. 

The F between Cleveland and Ak. 
ron wil be filled. The city will reach 
out well toward Warren and the Ma.- 
honing valley to the southeast and to 
Painesville in a general easterly direc. 
tion, and will touch Lorain oan Elyria 
in a westerly direction. In fact, the 
Western Reserve will be a great urban 
community. 

Witiram R. Hopkins. 


The third was on education and 
signed by the public school super- 
intendent. 

The fourth was on metals of the 
future and was signed by S. Liv- 
ingston Mather, a descendant of 
the steel pioneer. 

Throughout the series the slogan 
line, “Whatever the future, we'll 
help you meet it,” is carried. 

Reprints of the advertisements 
were mailed to civic leaders and 
the bank’s commercial customer 
and prospect lists. The first group 
of proofs was accompanied by a 
note from the bank’s president, 
Harris Creech, which read as fol- 
lows: 


Business executives have seen their 
profits vitally affected by recent amaz 
ing changes in the manufacture and 
distribution of nearly all kinds of prod 
ucts. We are beginning to realize that 
almost nothing is beyond the realm of 
possibility, and that the future will 
probably bring still more marvelous de 
velopments in every field of industry, 
affecting not — our pockets but every 
activity of our lives. 

What that future holds is obviously 
of vital importance to every business 
man and every individual. 

We have, therefore, asked some of 
the outstanding men in _ Cleveland’s 
civic, professional and industrial life 
to try to project their knowledge into 
the next thirty-five years. These pre- 
dictions will appear in the daily news- 
papers from time to time during the 
next twelve months. I am enclosing 
the introductory advertisement and the 
first two of the series. 

I hope you will find these advertise- 
ments interesting and profitable reading. 


It is intended after the complete 
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‘REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALB’”’ 
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About nine retail purchases out of 
ten are made by women—especially 
the “housewife,” as purchasing agent 
for an average of five people. She is 
your ultimate buyer. 

Criterion Service reaches the aver- 
age housewife more frequently and 
continuously than any other adver- 
tising. Criterion Posters are at eye- 
level on busy corners in neighbor- 
hood-shopping centers — where she 
sees them every day on her daily 
shopping trip. 

They reach her when a sales mes- 
sage has the best chance to sell—near 
the point-of-purchase, when the pros- 
pect is ina Suying mood’’—and out 
for the definite purpose of buying. 


Coverage to-order 
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Who Finally Buys Your Goods? 


tration) are—the pork packer who 
omits all orthodox Jewish sections; 
The maker of hair-straightener who 
concentrates in negro sections only; 
The overall manufacturer who wants 
only industrial communities. These 
and other peculiar sales conditions 
test the flexibility of Criterion Serv- 
ice, and find it complete. 

The usual use of the medium how- 
ever, is for supporting general adver- 
tising. Products of wide distribution 
and mass sale use neighborhood pos- 
ters to tie up advertising with the 
sales-point. 

Many a “sale” made in magazines 
and newspapers never happens be- 
cause the buyer forgets. Eriterion 

Posters revive impres- 


sions when buying is 





The unique feature 
of Criterion Service is 
that it offers coverage 
by neighborhoods in 
any city or town. 

Each “showing” of 
Criterion Posters is 
built-to-order for the 
individual advertiser. 
You designate your 
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tion Milk 


Paste - 


Some Present Users 


usch - Armour 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettes - Carna- 


Dayton Rubber - Diamond 
Crystal Salt - Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats - Heck- 
er’s Flour - Ipana Tooth 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser - Pre- 


convenient, and thus 
multiply the value of 
all advertising. 

Send for Book 

Advertisers and 
advertising agencies 
are welcome toa port- 
folio we have pre- 
pared, on the subject 
of national neighbor- 


Coca-Cola 





best neighborhoods; | mier Malt - Puritan Malt 
we get-and maintain Quality Bakers - Reckitt’s hood-posting. 

the best possible eye- Blue - Sapolio - Snowdrift It also includes data 
levall 1 : Tolley’s Cakes - Ward’s d * gs f 
evel, corner locations Bread + Werk Soap - Wrig- and statistics of gen- 
in them. ley’s Gum eral usefulness. Send 





today for Bulletin B. 
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CRITERION SERVICE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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for Tomorrow’s Advertising! A 
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TOMORROW'S method of travel is here adve 
today—and advertising must keep pace with it. Kine 


filiat 
. .- Air transportation has no table of experience to 
guide its merchandising efforts. Therefore, the men R 
who create its advertising must have the ability—and 
the adaptability — to see and to apply basic advertising 
principles to a pioneer field. They must possess the 
foresight and alertness of mind to anticipate the travel 
habits of the future. 
- - - The advertising of the Colonial Air Transport’s ] 
new passenger service between New York and Boston» 
now appearing in metropolitan newspapers and a 
selected list of class publications, is being created and Clev 
produced by... ager 


N 
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THEPorter Corporation | | . 
GENERAL ADVERTISING - 

88 Pearl Street “ Boston, Mase Co 
Allied with Dickie -Raymond, c 
Direct Mail Advertising — to age 
render New England’s most Mo 





complete advertising service. 
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series has appeared, to place proofs 
in a safe deposit box. This will be 
scheduled for opening in 1965 to 
check prophecies with actual events. 
This series, we believe, lifts any 
bank out of possible provincial- 
ism and gives the public and the 
business man an inkling of its 
broad-gauge policies. It should 
attract industries whose executives 
are confronted by the question: 
“What does the future hold?” 


Furniture Account to Touzalin 
Agency 

The Imperial Furniture Company, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., has appointed the 

Charles H Touzalin Agency, Inc., Chi- 

cago, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines will be used. 


E. A. Spuehler with Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Ernest A. Spuehler, formerly of 
R. R. Donnelley & Son, icago, has 
joined the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, as 
an art director. 


Appoints John W. Queen 

The Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., has appointed John Queen, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
includes the advertising of the Mt. 
Kineo and Samoset hotels in Maine, af- 
filiated with the railroad. 


R. P. Smith Appointed by 
“The Melliand” 


The Melliand, New York, has ap- 
pointed Robert P. Smith, Cleveland, as 
its advertising representative in the 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Michigan territories. 


E. H. Turner with Pierce 
Agency 


E. Harold Turner, formerly with the 
classified advertising department of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is now with 
Matthew G. Pierce, Chicago advertising 
agency, as contact man. 


New Account for Campbell- 


Ewald 
The Food Display Machinery Cor- 
poration, Chicago, food machines, has 
appointed the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 


Collins-Kirk Absorbs Conover- 


Mooney Agency 
Collins-Kirk, Inc., we advertising 
agency, has absorbed the Conover- 
ay advertising agency, 
aiso @ 


Company, 
that city. 
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Trade Commission 
Organizes for Advertis- 
ing Investigation 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has announced the organization 
of a special board of investigation 
which will concentrate on the elimi- 
nation of efalse and misleading 
advertising. The statement issued 
by the Commission follows: 


False and misleading advertising pub- 
lished in newspapers and periodicals 
will be investigated from time to time 
by a special board of investigation that 
has just been named by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the board consisting 
of three of the Commission’s attorneys. 
All inquiries will be based on Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
prohibiting unfair methods of competi- 
tion, 

In connection with carrying on a sur- 
vey of published advertising the board 
will hold preliminary hearings on cases 
having to do with unfair advertising. 
An informal examination of newspaper 
and periodical advertising has been under 
way for several months so that there 
are now a number of cases ready for 
review. 

Hearings before the board will not be 
public because the Commission’s rules 
on publicity do not permit a case to be 
made public prior to issuance of com- 


int. 

Members of the board are: Martin 
A. Morrison, chairman; James A. Hor- 
ton, and Eugene L. Culver. They will 
report all findings directly to the Com- 
mission. 


A telegram sent by Printers’ 
InK to Martin A. Morrison, chair- 
man of the special board of investi- 
gation, requesting any information 
that might be available in addition 
to that contained in the above an- 
nouncement brought the follow- 
ing answer from Mr. Morrison: 
“The new Special Board is virtu- 
ally in the process of its creation, 
and no additional information is 
available.” 


New Sunday Edition for 


Columbus “State Journal” 

The Columbus, Ohio, State Journal 
will start a new Sunday edition on 
May 19 to be called the Sunday Journal. 
A rotogravure section will be one of the 
features of the new edition. 


Joins Ellis T. Gash Agency 

J. L. Powell, formerly with the Shu- 
man-Haws Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined Ellis T. Gash, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, as assistant 
production manager. 
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To Direct Indian Orchard 
Company Sales 

Robert F. Day has resi as 
vertising manager of the ec on 
Envelope Company, Worcester, Mass., 
to become sales director of the Indian 
Orchard Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass. He had been with the United 
States Envelope Company for twenty- 
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S. M. Prevor with James 
Vick’s Sons 


S. M. Prevor, recently direct-mail ad. 
vertising manager of the Sherwin Ccdy 
School of English, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been made advertising manager of 
James Vick’s Sons, Inc., nurserymen, 
of that city. He was, at one time, 
with the Macfadden Publications, New 


two years. York. 
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Chain-Store Sales for April 


April April % 4Months 4Months “% 
1929 1928 Chg. 1929 1928 Chg 

$22,060,812 $21,936,188 0.5 $83, oe. 152 7 oom 546 4.6 

15,324,431 7,421,973 106.0 58,728,7 1,350 94.9 
14,405,864 12,993,656 10.8 47, 457, "943 ry 753" 866 10.9 

11,367,682 10,783,845 42,727,950 39, 616,264 

- 10,767,033 11,099,912 46,283,382 44,371,011 

4,983,739 18,872,279 17,557,913 

3,656,007 16,407,969 12,829,066 

3,150,221 12,438,357 11,606,117 

12,430,148 11,477,386 

6,946,807 6,151,518 


8,882,643 8,991,311—1.2 
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McLellan Stores 

. R. Ki 

R. Thompson 

Valdorf System 

ewel Tea Company 

rner Stores 
D. Pender Grocery 
Peoples Drug 
eo 

C. Murphy.. 
Schuite United 
Neisner Bros. 
Mangel Stores 
I. Silver Bros. 465,598 
Davega 404,017 207,571 1,464,449 959,350 52.6 

Figures given above for the American Stores are for the four weeks and seven 
teen weeks ended April 27. 

Figures for Interstate Department Stores include sales of new stores from date 
of acquisition only. 

a Grant reports that sales in the same number of stores in operation during 
both periods showed an increase of 2.54 per cent for the month of April and 6.78 
per cent for the four months. 

Since May 1, the Pender company and the Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., both 
of which are controlled by the National Food Products Corporation, have been 
operated under co-operated management. The two chains operate about 800 stores 
in Southern States. 

" res for Grand Union Company are store sales for four weeks ended April 
27, 29. Total sales, including jobbing sales, amounted to $2,676,063, agains! 
32°40, 302, an increase of 9.6 per cent. 

Figures for Daniel Reeves, Inc., are for five weeks ended May 4 and for th 
four months ended May 4. 

Childs reports increase in sales for April although there were only 112 stores 
in operation during that month this year against 117 stores in ration in Apri! 
last year. On basis of those stores operating both this year onl leat, there was 
an increase of $113,206, or 5.45 per cent. 

NuMBER oF Stores IN OPERATION 


Enp or Apri Enp or Apri 
9 1928 9 1928 
JT. R. Thompson 23 119 
Peoples Drug 74 
Metropolitan 3 

3 Neisner 

+. I. Silver Bros. 
Davega 
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It happens every day... .! 
—in Syracuse homes—in the 
homes of all Central New York— 
in 60,000 Post-Standard homes of Buy- 
ing Power! § Where women shop at home 
first—they open The Post-Standard and then 
and there, they make up their shopping lists. 
g Tell them your story just before they leave for the 
business district where your goods are on display. 
Make your tie-up complete. 9 Take full ad- 
vantage of early in the day HOME- 
DELIVERED circulation—healthy, 
growing circulation packed full of the 
Real Purchasing Power that satu- 
rates this rich Syracuse market. 
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Syracuse, N.Y. 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Boston 


Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco 


DAILY OVER 60,000 NET PAID SUNDAY OVER 66,000 NET PAID 


A one-hundred year old newspaper! 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 
PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Direct 
Returns from Package 
Inserts 


Tue American Propucts Company 
Cincinnati, Onto 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

From time to time I have read dis. 
cussions in Printers’ Ink on the value 
of package enclosures, the various 
schemes used by manufacturers in get: 
ting them up, the designing, writing, 
etc. 

I don’t ever remember reading any- 
thing very definite as to their value 
except theories expressed by men well- 
posted in the advertising world and 
others. 

I would like to know whether any 
manufacturer has ever tested out pack- 
age enclosures in putting a brand new 
product on the market and using no 
other means of advertising or selling 
except that which comes from the pack- 
age enclosure. This, in my opinion, 
would demonstrate the value of the 
package enclosure and whether or not 
it is read and what influence it bears 
I’m wondering whether or not you can 
refer me to any article definitely on 
this subject or if you know of any 
manufacturer who can point out the 
introduction of a new article through 
the channel of package enclosures and 
where he has definite figures to prove 


“If there is a definite value to package 
enclosures and it can be proved, we, of 
course, would like to know it, as well 
as others, and we would thank you for 
any information you can give us on this 
subject. 

Avsert MILLs, 
President. 


EW manufacturers have used 
package inserts with the idea 
of getting definite returns. We 
have no record of an advertiser 
who has used inserts alone in in- 
troducing a new product. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company frequently 
uses them as part of a campaign 
to introduce a new biscuit but the 
insert is employed only as a minor 
part of the larger campaign. 
That inserts will pull direct re- 
turns, however, has been proved on 
several occasions. Several years 
ago the Hecker H-O Company, 
Inc., used inserts to get direct re- 
turns. An insert offering a cake 
book drew 66,940 inquiries in three 
years while another, offering two 
booklets on children’s foods, drew 
59,476 inquiries during the same pe- 
riod. This is a yearly average of 
more than 40,000 inquiries during 
the three years for the two inserts. 
There is no question that the 
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to make your use of Walraven 
Health Book Covers 100% effective 


Through our field force of 25 well trained and 
seasoned representatives visiting the school super- 
intendents personally we secure signed requisi- 
tions. This assures you of their whole-hearted 
co-operation in the distribution of your covers. 
Over a period of nine years we have served 
schools and advertisers in every section of the 
United States. The life of our contracts is an 
indication of the service we have rendered. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 
Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
————— 
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N.A.R.D. JOURNAL 


168 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








Eastern Representative : Western Representative : 


W. D. WARD CHARLES H 
254 W. 31st St., New York — 


Phone: Penn. 9055 Phone: State 8622 
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insert is a helpful adjunct to any 
merchandising campaign, but it is 
doubtful if a new product could get 
satisfactory distribution through 
the use of an insert alone.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Sam Simons to Direct United 
Cigar Store Sales 


Sam Simons has been appointed gen- 
eral sales director of the United Clear 
Stores Company, New York. Hereafter, 
according to Mr. Simons, zone sales 
activities of the United Cigar Stores will 
be directed from the New York office, 
thus substituting a uniform control in- 
stead of, as at present, having the stores 
under the exclusive control of local zone 
managers. 

In addition to the general sales direc- 
torship, Mr. Simons is a vice- -president 
of the United Cigar Stores Corporation 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee. Albert P. Berry has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the United 
Cigar Stores Company. He will have 
charge of the promotion of special mer- 
chandise. 





Farm Equipment Account to 
Buchen Agency 


The Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed the Buchen 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
N ational and sectional farm publications, 
business publications and direct mail 
will be used. 

The Oliver company is a recent con- 
solidation of the Nichols & Shepherd 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.; the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, 
Ind.; and the Hart-Parr Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 

D. Oliver is chairman of the 
b <i of directors of the new concern, 
and M. W. Ellis, formerly of Hart- 
Parr, is president. Vice-presidents are 
® Brown, formerly of Nichols & 
Shepherd, and W. A. Weed, formerly 
of the Oliver Chilled Plow Works, Mr. 
Brown being in charge of sales. Dave 
E. Darrah, previously with Hart-Parr, is 
advertising manager. 





M. L. Applegate Joins Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 


M. L. Applegate, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. e succeeds Norman F. 
Storm, who is now with the Seattle 
Town Crier. 


Cleveland Office for McKee & 
Albright Agency 


McKee & Albright, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, have opened an office 
at Cleveland. ph N. Barrett will be 
in charge. 




















Good Copy 


Good copy is 


, the flowering 


of courtesy — 
deference to 
the other per- 
son’s interest. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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rom the 
LAYOUT 

to the finished 

ILLUSTRATION 


Id 


artists cooperating up 
in the Pent House at 
Is East 48 Street to 
render a service to 
Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
RICHARD CARR YOUNG 
WILLIAM E. FINK 
M. B. HELMER 
EDWIN W. BELL 
LOU NUSE 
STANLEY COOPER 
J. W. RASKOPF 
J. K. MURRAY 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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A Spanish Advertiser Reports 


on Plans to Reduce His Line 
Nera, S. A. 
Barcetona, Aprit 10, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 
We are at the present time reducing 
our line of biscuits and milk chocolates 
so as to manufacture only five items 
instead of one hundred as we used to 


make. 

It ha however, that in spite of 
this reduction we found difficulties in 
getting all the retailers to stock all our 
ve products. Some retailers stock our 
five products, of course, but the ma- 
jority of others buy one or two items 


only. 

It has occurred to us that the best way 
to stock our full line with the majority of 
retailers is to design a counter display 
rack especially fitted so as to contain a 
minimum stock of our five products. 

In this way we think that our products 
being in sight of consumers will sell 
easily and, at the same time, make the 
work of our salesmen easy as they would 
be only obliged to look at the counter 
display case to take refill orders. 

We should be very pleased indeed, 
if you could give us information regard- 
ing this subject, particularly if you 
think that these display cases must be 
sold to the retailers or given away free 
although that would be impossible, we 
think, on account of the enormous num- 
ber of retailers handling our products, 
which would oblige us to expend a for- 
tune in Coplay cases. ‘ 

Kindly, if possible, send us clippings 
of articles which have appeared in your 
magazines on this subject and also a list 
of them. 

If you can give us also the names 
and addresses of some manufacturers 
that have used with success counter dis- 
play racks to sell a family of oe. 
we should be more than pleased. 

We take this opportunity to thank 
you for the various information you 
have already given us. It is the ideas 
learned from reading your magazines 
that we credit the success that we have 
had in this country with a. 

EILA. 


New Account for. Rochester 
Agency 
The United Reproducers Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of radio 
receivers and speakers, has appointed 
the Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Inc., i om | agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its Arbor- 
phone division. This division was for- 
merly the Consolidated Radio Corpora- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


C. R. Huffman Joins Doremus 
Agency 
Charles R. Huffman, for the last two 
years assistant to the manager of the 
Chicago office of Austin F. Bement, 
Inc., Detroit advertisin agency, and, 
pms 4 with Lord & mas and 
, Inc., Chicago, is now with the 
Chicago office of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency. 
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| Confidence Cannot Be 


Purchased 


It must be earned. And it is conceded by all thinking people 
in Paterson, N. J., today that The Press-Guardian, leading 
evening daily in an evening paper field, not only possesses the 
confidence of its readers, but is looked upon by those who 
think and analyze as “Paterson’s most influential newspaper.” 








It is a newspaper that its readers believe in and respect— 
which was proved during the past 12 months by the fact that 
in order to test the stability of its circulation, it stopped all 
circulation promotion work for one year, while its competitors 
pounded at the doors of its readers with premiums of all kinds 
as an inducement to change newspapers 


The Paterson Press- Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
W. B. BRYANT, Publisher 
Nat. Reps., G. Logan Payne Co., New York, Boston, Chicago 
George H, Payne, Inc., Los Angeles, San Francisco 




















cAnnouncing 


PSYCHING THE ADS 


by Carroll Rheinstrom 


The Case Book of Advertising 
Being the Methods and 
Results of 180 Advertisements 


Here, at last, the science of advertisingis put 
upon the same professional footing as law 
or medicine, by being given its case book. 
This is a work that deals with results, with 
facts and figures, dollars and cents. 


Publication Date—May 24th 


Profusely Illustrated 
375 Pages 6% x WM 


$5.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES or 


COVICI-FRIEDE-PUBLISHERS-79 W. 45th St-NEW YORK 
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Manners! 


It may be bad form to stare, 
but most of us forget the 
etiquette book when a really 
attractive girl passes by. 


If you don’t thrill to the 
presence of beauty (whether 
in girls, in landscapes or in 
letterheads)—you’re an ex- 
ceptional person. 


As a nationally know execu- 
tive says, “Most things are 
bought today because they 
look nice.” 


Mighty important—then— 
isn’t it, that your letterhead 
be attractive—that itimpresses 
your prospects with the 
prestige and efficiency of 
your organization. And that 
it appeals to their sense of 
beauty while your message 
appeals to their logic. 


Send for our new portfolio 
of Attention Compelling 
Letterheads. Then you'll 
know why up-and-coming 
executives in 42 states find 
it profitable to order letter- 
heads from 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 


CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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Laundry Journals to Change 
Size 

Beginning with the January, 1930, 
issues the following publications in 
the laundry field will adopt a new 
type-page size of seven by ten inches: 
Pacific Laundry Journal, San Fran- 
cisco; Laundry Age, New York; Laun- 
dryman’s Guide, Atlanta; National 
Laundry Journal, New York, and the 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, Cincin- 
nati. 


New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 
The George Urban Milling Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Advertis- 
ing Industries, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city, to direct its Sivatiining 
account. Newspapers will be used in 
New York State to advertise a special 
household floor, while business papers 
will be used to advertise the company's 
general line of products. 


Information Put to Good Use 


Tue Detroit Epison Company 
Detroit 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you for your very satisfactory 
response to my request for facts re 
garding co-operative advertising. I have 
been able to make good use of the i: 
formation supplied my. Printers’ Inx. 

. F. Gessner, 
Advertising. 


A. E. Barlow, General Sales 
Manager, Moto Meter 


A. E. Barlow has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Moto Mete 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 
He has been directing the sales activities 
of that organization for the last fou: 
mont 


Gordon Taylor with Hurley 
Machine Company 


Gordon Taylor, for the last two years 
with the production department of Lord 

Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany of that city, as assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 


Phonograph Needle Account to 


Hart Lehman 
The Brilliantone Steel Needle Com- 
pany of America, Inc., New York, 
honograph needles, has appointed Hart 
hman, advertising, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers are being used. 


Newark Air Service Appoints 
W. I. Tracy Agency 


Newark Air Service, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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ey (x. W.H. HARFORD, 
one of the directors 


of the well-known ad- 
vertising Organization, 
SAWARD, BAKER & CO. 
LTD., London and Paris, 
will be in the United States 
from May 24th to June 30th. 
Mr. Harford, a recognized ex- 
pert on British marketing, is in 
a position to give first hand in- 
formation upon the financial 
and industrial conditions pre- 
vailing in Great Britain. He is 
desirous of meeting interested 
om ig of American business 
ouses. 
Correspondence to 
W. H. HARFORD 
Biltmore Hotel 
New York 





T= Saward, Baker organization is responsible for the advertising of the 
products of many industrial concerns of world-wide repute, including 
Messrs. J. €” P.Coats’ sewing cottons and threads, Del Monte Canned Fruits, 
Ovaltine, Gibbs Dentifrice and Toilet Preparations, etc. The Agency attaches 
great importance to the close relationship of advertising plans selling cam- 
paigns. Included in the services rendered by the organization are marketing 
advice, territorial researches and analyses; and classified data of distributive 


trades. 
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The Under- 
Advertised Industry Is a 
Brake on Progress 


(Continued from page 6) 

buy merely sheets, towels or pillow 
cases. The textile industry has 
taken a licking lying down, just as 
the pottery industry has taken an 
almost similar dose with similar 
lack of defense. To take a section 
from both ends of the old twain 
of parables, the textile industry 
spins, but it doesn’t reap much. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
says that selling in the textile in- 
dustry “simply dazes intelligent 
men.” He points out that South- 
ern mills are “hopelessly entangled 
with the commission men” who 


care not at all for the welfare of 
the mill and its profits, and in the 
North “a percentage of the mills 
are held in trust by banks under 
the terms of trusteeships outlined 
by the grandfathers of the present 
alleged managers or owners.” 


He 
denominates the textile situation as 
“just as bad as or worse” than it 
is in bituminous coal. Both of 
these industries are pouring out 
sufficient production volume, but 
something keeps that production 
volume from bringing prosperity 
back to the producing point. It is 
strange that in the face of a grow- 
ing market, a growing buying 
power and a general condition of 
expansion there should be such 
anomalies as textiles and bitumi- 
nous coal, but there they are, fit 
patients for an economics clinic or 
a sales clinic. 

Our total output of commodities 
for sale is growing at a terrific 
rate. In 1927—again referring to 
Labor Department published fig- 
ures—the value of the output of 
191,863 plants in 1927, the last 
year shown, was $62,713,947,403. 
The figures are so large that to 
most of us they mean nothing at 
ill, but be that as it may, what we 
may all glean from them is that, 
shown beside figures for preceding 
years they show a steady and 
rapid rise in the total volume of 
commodities turned out of our fac- 
tories, mines and mills. The gain 
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over 1921 was nearly $20,000,000,- 
000, which is to say that in 1921 
we produced only about two-thirds 
of what we produced in 1927. 


A New High for March 


Where are we at in 1929? We 
cannot know exactly until perhaps 
late next year, but for the present 
we are told that the industrial out- 
put for March of this year beat all 
previous records! “Output of 
manufactures reached a new high 
level in March,” says the Federal 
Reserve Board, assuring us at the 
same time that this unprecedented 
activity was extending into April. 
At the Department of Labor, I was 
assured that employment is gain- 
ing—more men are at work. 
Wheels are turning in larger num- 
bers. More men are going to fac- 
tories in the morning and going 
back at night with a day’s wage 
added to their buying power. 
Improved machinery is increasing 
the average output per man, wider 
use of power is doing the same 
thing. Commodities pour forth in 
accelerating streams, rivers, del- 
uges ! 

Just now total wages paid and 
buying power created is showing a 
growth. “Payrolls continued to 
increase” during March, says the 
Federal Reserve Board. Now 
about payrolls there is a curious 
thing. Since 1899—and perhaps 
since an earlier date—the various 
industries have stood in an almost 
fixed relation to each other as to 
wages paid. In 1899, automobile 
plant wages were highest and the 
list then ran down the scale this 
way: Iron and steel, chemicals, 
paper and printing, manufacturing 
industry as a whole—put a pin in 
that—food, leather, lumber, to- 
bacco, textiles. In 1927, it- re- 
mained in just about the same con- 
dition, with automobiles leading 
and the list continuing: iron and 
steel, paper and printing, chemi- 
cals, food, manufacturing industry 
as a whole—use the pin again— 
leather, textiles, lumber, tobacco. 

Interesting? Well, it is when 
you look at it in certain lights. Is 
anything better advertised than 
automobiles? Iron and steel are 
up front for basic reasons, resting 
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havent 
had 


e 99 


time 


That alibi doesn’t go in modern busi- 
ness. Ediphones make the time. 

With an Ediphone at his desk, a busy 
dictator gains an hour a day for busi- 
ness action. Two hours are gained by 
stenographers freed from the handi- 


cap of twice-written letters (once in 

shorthand—once on the typewriter). 

Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 

phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 

and ask for the book, “ An Easy Way 

to Chart Your Correspondence.” 
Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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on a foundation built for them by 
all the rest of the commodity 
world, 

General manufactures, in which 
are probably most of the day-to- 
day commodities of which we 
know too little and buy too grudg- 
ingly, was in fifth place in 1899 
and in sixth place in 1927. Has 
lack of advertising, which means 
lack of selling and consequent lack 
of commodity movement, anything 
to do with this disreputable posi- 
tion in the lower reaches of the 
scale? Do we find leather and 
lumber and tobacco and textiles 
“down under” because of their 
sluggish selling methods?  Ciga- 
rettes advertise all over the place, 
but other phases of the tobacco 
business are not so vociferous. 
The other lines are pushed here 
and there by the retailer, but are 
they as well pushed nationally as 
they should be and would there be 
more movement, more vibrant life 
and better wages to serve as added 
buying power if there were more 
energy back of the manufacturers’ 
selling campaign? 

As a nation we have just about 
got away from the village practice 
of trading butter for eggs and 
eggs for cloth. Ethelbert Stewart, 
who probably knows more statis- 
tics about our national economics 
than any other living man, says 
that mass production is a waste of 
energy unless there is mass con- 
sumption. It may be trite to point 
out again that the automobile in- 
dustry has literally compelled mass 
consumption by its selling methods 
—and dozens of other industries 
have not done it. They have 
pasted their noses against the win- 
dow pane and moaned that they 
wish it would stop raining. Did 
the auto men moan when it 
rained? Shucks, they went right 
out into it and sold closed cars and 
took in more money than ever. 

Let me try to bring two or three 
threads together at this point. Roy 
Dickinson says market is three 
parts of creative selling. Mr. 
Stewart says there must be a mass- 
buying market if mass production 
is to continue. It all fits like a 
glove, unless there is a slip some- 
where. Creative selling can create 
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Through the eyes af 


the advertising agent 


Because of his position in the American business structure 
the advertising agency executive can participate in and 
observe the intimate activities of every sort of business. 


He is called in for consultation on perplexing problems 
and helps in the formation of advertising and merchandis- 
ing plans. This close contact with clients in diversified 
fields of industry gives him a well balanced background of 
business knowledge. 


The thoughts and experiences of these agency executives 
are constantly sought by Printers’ Ink for its readers. 


What they have to say on any particular subject is usually 
of interest to most of its audience. 


Since January, 1926, there have been published in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK MontrHLy 238 articles 
written by agency men. They cover practically every 
phase of advertising, selling and marketing. Some of the 
topics touched on are: 

Basic MarKetinGc Errors 

Mopernistic TRENDS IN ADVERTISING 

Sampurne METHODS 

ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION PROBLEMS 

Acency RELATIONS WITH ADVERTISERS 

Super-ADVERTISING AND TarntTep TESTIMONIALS 

Serectine Rerai Ovut.ets 

Mernons oF Test1nG ADVERTISEMENTS 

Apvertisinc Copy SLANTs 

Space Buyine 

ApvERTISING FarLures 

Trave Name SELEcTION 

Lerrers anp Letrer Waritinc 

ResearRcH AND MarKketino MetnHops 

Coupons 

Tue New Competition 

. Tue Economics oF ADVERTISING 

Distrisution MetTHops 

Erriciency or SALESMEN 

Mart-Orper Sevuine Pians 


A reference list of these 238 articles has been prepared. 
We will be pleased to send it to any reader who asks for 
it. It can be used as a means of surveying business prac- 
tice through the eyes of the advertising agent. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York City, N.Y. 
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GILBERT P. 
FARRAR 


Consulting 
e Typographer 


DESIGNER OF 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
GRAYBAR BLDG: NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 5318 














typographic 
salesman 


n7?7weseee ec 


Here is an interesting 
proposition fora man 
having a clientele in 
the advertising com- 
position field. Plantis 
progressive—modern 
in every respect. All 
Replies Confidential. 


“eoe7ewwee@ee fe 


Address Box B-55 
Printers’ Ink Weekly 





a mass market any time, for any 
good commodity if there is in the 
market the buying power to match 
the price of the commodity. If 
the commodity is one requiring 
time for its use we must add that 
there must also be the leisure time 
for its use. We have a growing 
list of commodities that can be 


sold only to persons having time 


for their use. And this list is one 
that includes automobiles, goli 
sticks, clothes and pianos. 

The Carolina textile family not 
only lacks the price of an Ampico, 
but lacks also the time for the en- 
joyment of its music, just as it 
lacks both the money and the time 
for the implements of golf and 
other sports. Textiles, to harp on 
the poor derelict, is putting on the 
brakes for almost every other in- 
dustry; and so is every other in- 
dustry that allows itself to be 
euchred into the low-wage, low- 
price corner of the industrial and 
selling world. 

I shall not attempt to say what 
specific industries in the whole 
long list are neglecting to force 
their way into a market that is 
growing at the rate of from 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 per 
year, but it is perfectly certain that 
more than one industry needs to 
gather ’round the council table and 
ask itself some pertinent and 
searching questions, not for its 
own sake alone, but for its own 
sake plus that of all other indus- 
tries. 


Joins “Class & Industrial 
Marketing” 


Joseph L, Martz, for the last three 
years in charge of the industrial adver- 
tising of the Alemite Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has joined the editorial staff, at 
Chicago, of Class & Industrial Market- 
ing. 

He is succeeded at the Alemite com- 
pany by L. L. Ballard, of that firm’s 
advertising staff. 


To Handle Hupmobile Foreign 


Advertising 

Effective July 1, the Rudolf Mosse 
International Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, will act in conjunction with 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., of that city, 
in the handling of the advertising of 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation in 
all countries outside of the United 
States and Canada. 
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Do you know your 


MIDDLETOWN 





“An extraordinary book. .. . 
My thought, when I had fin- 
ished it, was that the Lynds had 
lifted the roof off every house 
in town and made an inven- 
tory of everything and every- 
body in it.” 

—ADVERTISING AND SELLING. 


“As good a cross-section of life 
in an average size community 
as could be garnered in any 
conceivable way.”—ReEtal.inc. 


“One of the best contributions 
to an understanding of the 
present American scene yet 
made.”—Basson’s Report. 


“Of great interest to all who 
sell and advertise.” 
—Sartes MANAGEMENT. 


“Completely objective, the book 
is indeed a unique contribu- 
tion to the sociological and eco- 
nomic literature of America.” 

—Cuain Store Review. 


“The portrait of a community, 
representative of millions of 
our population, jumps out of 
their careful paragraphs.” 
—R. L., Durrus, N. Y. Times. 


You can charge this book 
to office expense 











This is a book by Robert S. and 
Helen M. Lynd. It was not made by 
a newspaper that wants to sell you 
space. It was made by a group of 
actually 
lived in a carefully chosen repre- 


research workers who 


sentative small American city. For 
18 months they were citizens of 
this community,—joined its clubs, 
read its papers, knew its people 
socially. And now, with the utmost 
objectivity, with fascinating com- 
pleteness, they have filled 550 pages 
with their findings. Just the book 
that every advertising man has al- 
ways said he’d go out and make for 
himself if he only had time. 


$5.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


I want 


MIDDLETOWN 


Enclosed find $5.00 plus 15Se for postage 





$400,000,000— 
the average annual 
buying power of 
Nebraska’s farm 
market, can be 
definitely 


influenced 
through 
advertising in 
THE NEBRASKA 
_FARMER 


Nebraska Member 
Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR APRIL A Standard Farm Paper 


COMERS, DES eaeune T alk to the Most 


Exelusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advertising). Pr pe ¢ up 
MONTHLIES 0S « rous Pe r0 
1928 1929 A ult 
Lines Lines HH gric ure 
Country Gentleman ... 67,370 72,326 
Capper’s Farmer 29,027 
Successful Farming ... 22,255 26,286 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 22,600 23,585 
Farm Journal 19,988 
Farm & Fireside 16,628 
The Dairy Farmer.... 14,388 16,413 
California Citrograph.. 16,449 15,705 
Florida Grower 14,192 12,292 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 12,019 8,298 
Farm Mechanics 7,671 
Better Fruit d 7,389 
The Bureau Farmer.... 5,893 
Farm Life 5,783 
American Farming .... 5,575 
lowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer 4,660 
Amer. Produce Grower. 3,843 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,274 1,852 
acific Homestead .... 5,139 1,828 


282,157 285,042 The Largest Gain 
‘Two Issues Of All Farm Papers 


SEMI-MONTHLIES For the first three months 
1928 1929 of 1929, The New Breeder’s 
moran Gy eee Gazette shows a total lineage 

— 44,016 gain of 18,137 lines, the 

Okla. Farmer-St’kman.. 38,165 38,774 largest gain for this period 

Missouri Ruralist .... 38,271 37,520 recorded by any farm paper. 

Hoard’s Dairyman .... 36,322 30,342 This in the face of an in- 

Montana Farmer 27,607 29,595 creased advertising rate due 

Farm, Stock & Home.. 29,880 28,863 to larger circulation, proves 

that advertisers recognize the 


the Illinois Farmer.... 23,343 26,657 . d diti 
Southern Agriculturist. 27,521 24,229 improve con ition of the 
livestock industry. 


Western Farm Life.... 21,890 22,807 
Southern Ruralist .... 25,280 19,613 The New Breeder’s Gazette 
Southern Planter . 20,108 19,302 will prove profitable in your 
Utah Farmer 17,177. 15,221 schedule. 

Farmer & Breeder 11,405 10,454 
‘he Arizona Producer.. 8,540 10,149 The New 


Missouri Farmer 6,978 9,824 BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


The Florida Farmer... 12,433 6,977 

The Arkansas Farmer.. 7,439 5,904 _ Purebred Record Building 
Southern Cultivator ... 8,898 4,865 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Modern Farming 6,248 1,297 Representatives: 
Stanparp Farm Papers 


405,491 386,409 “ “ates 
“Modern Farming consolidated with ALLACE \. RICHARDSON 
Southern Ruralist April 15th. 250 Park Ave, New York City 
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600,000 WOMEN, 
Y.W.C.A. MEMBERS 
are now planning 
VACATION TOURS 
and will need 
VACATION SUPPLIES 
Have you anything to interest 


women who spend from one 

month to ten weeks vacation with 

pay? 

Write for plan of services of the 
dvertising Department of 


The Womans 


Press 

The “Ge 1 national magazine 
of the Young Womens Christian 

ssociation which reaches all the 
executives of the organization. 

Address: 

CLARA JANOUCH, Ady. Mgr. 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 














DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


—one for New York City, includ- 
ing Metropolitan area, Northern 
New Jersey, and New York State 
—one for Boston, including New 
England territory. 


An aggressive, experienced sales- 
man now successfully selling me- 
chanical refrigeration, computing 
scales, or other equipment to mer- 
chants, will find this his real op- 
portunity. 

Old-established, nationally - known, 
manufacturer now opening dealer 
representation for comprehensive 
line COMMERCIAL refrigerators, 
counters and coolers (for ice or 
mechanical refrigeration). 


District Sales Manager needed to 
appoint, develop and assist dealer 
distribution. 


Straight commission basis. 


State business experience and per- 
sonal history briefly. Confidential. 


Address “O,” Box 205, P. I. 
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WEEKLIES 

(Four Issues) — 
1928 
Lines 


1929 
Lines 
56,826 
53,908 
49,093 
47,315 


Nebraska Farmer 


Prairie Farmer 

Iowa Homestead 

Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
45,777 
44,827 
44,647 
44,560 
44,487 
42,960 
40,241 
38,777 
38,707 
37,567 


Ohio Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 48,634 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Rural New Yorker.... 
Pennsylvania Farmer... 
Farm & Ranch 
Michigan Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press.... 
The Farmer’s Guide... 
Progressive Farmer 
Farm Woman 
New Eng. Homestead.. 
Wisconsin Farmer .... 
California Cultivator .. 
Washington Farmer ... 
Oregon Farmer 
Amer. Agriculturist ... 
Idaho Farmer 
Dairymen’s League 


41,659 
40,386 


42,553 


36,978 
36,081 
33,172 
32,993 
32,607 
31,261 
30,889 
29,874 


33,576 
35,373 
34,540 
31,600 
33,253 


7,731 


901,278 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 


1928 
Lines 


1929 

Lines 

Kansas City Weekly 

735,381 

Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Journal 


140,616 


712,362 8,385 


716,089 8,375 


79,683 4,108 


19,275 


82,790 


3,508 


64,992 


tFour Issues 


Grand Totals 1,710,543 1,637,721 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Joseph Mehr with “Materials 


Handling and Distribution” 

Joseph Mehr, formerly Western man- 
ager of Distribution Economy, New 
York, has been appointed Eastern man- 
ager of Materials Handling and Dis- 
tribution, of that city. 
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THE NOISELESS FOLDER 


Is Rapidly Gaining Recognition! 


Any Business Using Much Mail Will 
Do Well to Investigate Its Utility 


BRIEFLY: It folds, noiselessly, sheets up to 
12” x 18” in one, two, or three folds in 
one operation. 


It will fold several sheets held together 
with an ordinary clip. 


Folds statements, invoices, direct mail 
pieces, either filled in or outlook en- 
velops. 


One girl can do the work of ten. 


Speedy, strictly portable, simple to set, 
easy to operate and noiseless. 


A true time and mo- 
ney saver. Its use 
will “pep up” a de- 
partment. 


Let us send you de- 
scriptive literature. 
vane 
Dealers Everywhere 


NOISELESS FOLDER 
COMPANY 
9 N.E. Main St. Mpls., Minn. 


Our list of users is significant. Let us 
counsel with you relative to using this 
machine. A demonstration will be 
made upon request. 
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A wees - West- 
ern manutacturer, 
Comes from in the course of 

Exposure , friendly con- 
versation with us, was disposed to 
criticize what he called “Printers’ 
InxK’s: iconoclastic policy toward 
advertising.” He wanted to know 
why we “did not tell more of the 
good and keep back the bad.” 

Our readers, we believe, will 
almost unanimously agree that we 
do tell the good; and this, hap- 
pily, represents by far the larger 
part of the modern merchandising 
story. But we also reveal the bad, 
the ill-advised and the foolish for 
the following reason: 

Exposure is progress. 

For this forceful expression of 
an important thought, which we 
here submit for the consideration 
of our manufacturer friend and 
others who may be of similar mind, 
we are indebted to Marshall E. 








Progress 
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Keig, president of the M. E. Keig 
Company, a Chicago coal distribut. 
ing organization. 

“Some people,” Mr. Keig said, 
in a recent address before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, 
made in behalf of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of that city, “regard 
the exposures of failures in our 
Government and business as evi- 
dence that our national and com- 
mercial standards are lower than 
those in some other nations. A 
considerable experience leads me to 
the conviction that while we do 
wash our dirty linen in public, most 
others never wash it at all.” 

Even so. Smug satisfaction in 
the consciousness of a job well 
done is one of the deadly enemies 
of progress in advertising as in 
every other worth-while thing. 
There is plenty of crime in the 
country aside from bootlegging, 
grafting politics and murder. Some 
of it, in insidious form, is to be 
found in business—in big business 
as well as little. Take, for one 
instance, the “lying advertising” 
spoken of by Theodore Mac Manus 
in a recent Printers’ INK article. 
If supposedly reputable and high- 
class business profits from tricky 
tactics of this kind, how is it going 
to be sure, to use another quotation 
from Mr. Keig, that “it is not 
setting examples and providing ex- 
cuses upon which the bold and 
vicious may elaborate with expen- 
sive and dire results to the entire 
business community ?” 

Business, even though intensely 
practical, is founded wpon faith— 
faith among consumers as to the 
integrity of advertisers. If high- 
class business departs in the slight- 
est degree from this standard, the 
way thereby is opened for the em- 
ployment of violent methods by 
businesses of a lower class. 

Exposure of wrongs, therefore, 
is by no means to be taken as evi- 
dence of degeneration. Sturdy will- 
ingness to find; recognize and ac- 
cept the truth—and to apply the 
corrective measures that are thus 
revealed, if necessary—is the very 
spirit that makes American busi- 
ness today lead the world. There 
is much yet to do; and this is why 
we insist that exposure is progress. 
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Many a_ well- 
Gold planned advertis- 
ing campaign has 
Bricks been wrecked by 
advertising gold bricks. A manu- 
facturer, after consultation with his 
advertising agent, his sales force 
and after a careful study of his 
distributors’ problems, plans an ad- 
vertising campaign. He sets a 
definite objective. Then the manu- 
facturer falls for an advertising 
gold brick. It may be a pretty pic- 
ture which is rushed through in a 
warm glow of enthusiasm and later 
on is seen to have had no con- 
nection with the main campaign 
or with the objective set for it. 
Perhaps it is a clever mailing 
scheme which someone suggested. 
The scheme may be an excellent 
one in itself but have no bearing 
upon the main theme of the planned 
campaign. Everything must be 
considered an advertising gold 
brick which is not made to bear 
upon the main objective of the 
campaign. 

The only way to avoid the gold 
bricks of advertising is to work 
in close connection with the ad- 
visor who has been picked to 
march along with the organization 
toward its planned-in-advance ob- 
jective. Clever, extraneous ideas 
in the middle of the campaign have 
unfortunately a tendency to fritter 
away efforts, destroy continuity 
and waste money which originally 
was ear-marked for a definite step 
on the road of progress toward the 
objective. 


Advertising 


pie upon the 
eels of one or 
in Com- two championship 

paratives exhibitions of 
high and broad superlative throw- 
ing come two advertisements which 
suggest the introduction of.a pleas- 
ing sanity in competitive selling. 

From an advertisement of Hard- 
nan, Peck & Company we quote: 


A Study 


Craftsmanship rests not alone with 
Hardman, for in America there are at 
east five pianos of the finer type. The 
hands of men have wrought more than 
ne kind of beauty—even of beauty of 
tone. All should be heard—the tones of 
\| compared; but the ear should wait 
9 the one among them that sings 
superbly of the hands that brought it 
nto being. 
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In an advertisement for Old 
Gold cigarettes (already famous 
for being second at Harvard), we 
find: 


Did Old Gold win in all cases? As- 
suredly not! Brands X, Y & Z, the 
long established trio, made a good 
showing. 

They’re good cigarettes. . . 

No cigarette-maker can justifiably fay 
that his cigarette is the best for every- 
one. Tastes differ. Why not let your 
taste decide which cigarette you like 
best with all brand prejudice 
removed ? 


While the second paragraph of 
the Old Gold quotation may very 
well be a more or less direct an- 
swer to the claims made by a com- 
petitor that his cigarette is the best, 
bar none, the advertisement still 
stands as an interesting indication 
of sanity. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that even a few years ago 
any cigarette manufacturer would 
have met a competitive situation in 
any way other than shouting a bit 
louder than his competitor. 

There have been many signs to 
indicate that the great consuming 
public has become a bit nauseated 
by the turgid stream of superlatives 
which has clogged the advertising 
pages of our better mediums from 
time to time. It is a happy sign 
that a few advertisers are realiz- 
ing that such shouting has only 
been fooling themselves. 

It is to be hoped that other ad- 
vertisers will follow the lead of 
Hardman, Peck, Old Gold and a 
few other national advertisers in 
admitting that competitors also 
make good products. Such adver- 
tising will go a long way toward 
retaining the confidence of the 
public. 


The Waste A competent ob- 
of server of waste in 
Coast advertising re- 
placency cently made the 
statement that one of the most 
prolific causes of waste is a com- 
placent and contented attitude to- 
ward the world. He confined his 
statement to advertising on the 
basis that many a company doing 
a certain amount of advertising and 
getting a slight increase in busi- 
ness year after year, is contented 
and complacent in its attitude to- 
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ward its sales and advertising. It 
begins to feel that it owns its share 
of the market. 

When a certain number in the 
line starts to go bad, this type of 
company fires salesmen instead of 
checking up carefully to see 
whether purchasing habits are 
changing. Its research is all bent 
upon a study of the present prod- 
uct and how it can serve the cus- 
tomer. It never looks ahead. It 
never advertises toward its poten- 
tial market but always looks upon 
its advertising as a sort of neces- 
Sary tax. 

Many a company suddenly finds 
itself high and dry when what it 
considered was a passing fancy 
turns out to be a real trend, and 
its market is lost. Just like the 
individual who will spend thou- 
sands of dollars to regain his lost 
health but begrudges the $15 or 
$20 which it would take to have 
himself overhauled occasionally by 
his family physician, a complacent 
business never seems to think it 
needs to increase its advertising 
when business is good. By refus- 
ing to keep abreast of the times 
and to examine continually into the 
possibilities of its standing in mar- 
kets, it marks time when it should 
be making progress. For such 
companies advertising is needed 
most when their business seems 


No advertising waste is greater 
than that which arises from a self- 
satisfied attitude of complacency 
which refuses to look beneath the 
surface and neglects to plan prog- 


ress. Continual dissatisfaction with 
the present is a far safer mental 
attitude in business than a smug, 
self-satisfied complacency. 


A sectional con- 


vention of adver- 
Many Con tising interests 


ventions? was recently 


called off. The governing com- 
mittee of the parent organization, 
in announcing the reason for the 
decision to discontinue the sectional 
meeting, declared that it felt the 
country is over-conventionized at 
the present time. 

Of course, the assertion that we 
have by far too many conventions 


Too 
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is not new. It has been made time 
and time again. However, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, 
these remarks have had no effect 
in retarding the increase in the 
number of conventions. 

It is too much to presume that 
this latest announcement is likely 
to act as any sort of powerful 
brake. We have an idea that it 
will be rather completely ignored. 
But we must confess to a certain 
sense of elation when we observe 
here and there a growing and ac- 
cumulative resentment directed at 
the increasing number, and increas- 
ing cost, of conventions of all 
kinds. 

This is an enthusiastic country. 
We seldom do things in modera- 
tion—at least not until we have 
had our fling with it. Perhaps this 
is the stage through which the con- 
vention idea is now passing. 


A New Imagination As an 
Advertising Stimulant 


Huser Hoeg, Inc. 
New York, May 2, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article on “What Is an Adequate 
Appropriation” [April 18 issue] is a 
very timely one, and I think will do 
real good. 

Not only should advertising expand 
with the growth of the country in pop- 
ulation and wealth, and with the in- 
creasing competition of other firms in 
the line, but an even more potent rea- 
son for advertising in the far larger 
way than formerly, seems to me, is a 
new imagination. This has led firms 
to go into advertising on a far greater 
per capita basis than ever before, and 
they have found that greater per capita 
basis surprisingly resultful—so resultful 
indeed that in many cases, the radical 
increase of appropriation has resulted 
in a decrease in sales cost. It proved 
that the market was far greater than 
had been believed by the manufacturer 
in the past and to an even greater de- 
gree that dominance in that market in 
a powerful way was far more profitable 
than had ever previously been expected. 

F. Huser Hoer, 
President 


O. W. Fuhrmann Opens Own 
Offices 


Otto W. Fuhrmann has started his 
own business at New York as a ty- 
pographic consultant to advertising agen- 
cies = <a. For —* ~y — 
years, he has been typographic an ro: 
duction counsellor for_ Blanchard bh. 
Inc., and previously was superintendent 
of the plant of the Edgar C. Ryuwe 
Company. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 





AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 








CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co, 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Ruth E. Procter Heads Chicago 
Women Advertisers 


Ruth E. Procter, of the advertising 
department of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, was elected 
eensitons . of the 

omen’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chi- 
cago last week. 
Josephine Snapp, 
of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Capper 
Publications, and 
Marjorie Fletcher, 
of Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert, Inc., 
will serve as first 
and second vice- 
presidents, respec- 
tively. 

Kathleen Yeast, 
of Scott, Foresman 
& Company, is the 
new recording sec- 
retary, and Teorie 
Nyhan of Buckley, 
Dement & Com- 
pany, was re-elected conpenpentne sec- 
retary. Doris Rades, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, is the newly elected 
treasurer and Margaret Ball, of W. A. 
Wieboldt & ye ay is historian. 

Committee heads for the coming year 
are as follows: Membership chairman, 
Anita Kepler; program chairman, Ber- 
nice Blackwood; vocational chairman, 
Ruth Gragg; social chairman, Lucile B. 
Fisk; finance chairman, Helen Crawford. 

* * * 


L. Y. Langston Heads 
Oklahoma City Club 


Lee Y. Langston, president, Free- 
man-Langston Company has been 
elected president of the Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club to succeed C. T. 
Walker. A. O. Fuller, Trave-Taylor 
Printing Company, has been elected 
vice-president and E. H. Alexander, 
Smythe and Smythe Printing Company, 
secretary. 

Directors of the club elected include: 
Miss Gene Stone and Joseph McBride, 
Oklahoma News; Miss Ada Dible, 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company; 
Harold Halsell, Halsell dvertisin 
Agency and Joseph Schlegel, Doc an 
Bill Furniture Company. 

* * * 


Plans Tournaments for St. 
‘Louis Advertising Golfers 


The first tournament of the St. Louis 
Advertising Golf Association this season 
will be held on the St. Clair Country 
Club course at Belleville, Ill., on May 
17, Five tournaments are planned for 
the year. 

New officers, recently elected to 
serve the association during the year, 
in¢lude: Michael Levy, president; Louis 
Budke, vice-president; Harold Neusitz, 
treasurer, and Frank Simmons, secre- 
tary. 


Ruth E. Procter 
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Stage Set for Advertising 
Affiliation Convention 


Following the completion of the pro- 
gram for the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Affiliation, 
which will be held at the Hotel London, 
London, Ont., May 17 and 18, these 
reviously re- 


additional speakers, not 
ouglas Ewart 


rted, have been added: 
acVannel, sales manager, Holeproof 
Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, “The Place of Style and Color in 
a tea, Frank Shaughnessy, 
Solloway, Mills & Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, “Sport in National Publicity”; 
Miss Marjorie Allen, Lamberth, Ont. 
“What the Farmer Buys Today”; James 
Leslie Hubbell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, The House of Hubbell, 
Inc., Cleveland, “Synchronizing Sales 
and Advertising,” and Joseph aa La- 
orte, general manager, porte- Martin, 
td., Montreal, “The Importance of the 
French-Canadian Market in Canadh.” 
Professor E. H. Morrow, research de- 
artment, Maclean Publishing Company, 
td., Toronto, and Russell T. Kelley, 
president, Hamilton Advertisers’ Agen- 
cy, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., will present 
condensed reviews of the convention. 
* * * 


Madison, Wis., Club Elects 
Officers 


Joseph L. Starr, president of the 
Hollister Laboratories, was elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Mad- 
ison, Wis., at its annual meeting. 
Bertha Frautschi, of the Frautschi Fur- 
niture Company, was made vice-pres- 
ident; Arthur Hallam, Bureau of 
Business Information, University of 
Wisconsin, secretary, and William C. 
Bartels, Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, treasurer. 

Directors of the club were elected as 

George Vaughan, chairman, 
Rendall, rk J. Fitzpatrick, Bea- 

Harry 


follows: 
ae 
trice Morgan an 

* * * 


H. T. Ewald Honored by 
Detroit Adcraft 


Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, was made a 
life member of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, at its annual “Old Timers” 
meeti This membership, by a vote ot 
be restricted to Mr. 


S. Manchester. 


the club, will 
Ewald alone, because it was he whose 
initiative, it was stated, led to the found- 


ing of the club. 
* 7 


A. T. McFadyen Heads 
Grand Rapids Club 


Alexander T. McFadyen, manager of 
the Grand Rapids Convention Bureau, 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Grand Rapids. Dewey 
Blocksma, Lee Dygert and Edson 
Geissler have been elected to the board 
of directors of the club. 
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Stresses Advertising’s Benefit to 
Society 

How advertising has acted as an im- 
portant factor in bringing about social 
progress was related by Martin L. 
Pierce, director of research for the 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 
at a meeting of the Advertisin: Council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
last week. : 

To prove his point he cited specific 
examples in each of several phases of 
betterment. Advertising he showed, has 
not only set higher standards of livin 
but has spread them to ovary part o 
the country, to even the smallest rural 
communities. 

Soap and bathroom equipment manu- 
facturers have, through their advertis- 
ing, contributed to new standards of 
personal cleanliness, he pointed out; 
makers of toothbrushes and household 
medicines have done a similar job in 
improving health habits. Food product 
growers and packers have promoted a 
more wholesome national diet, while 
the drudgery of the housewife has been 
largely ehiminated by the educational ad- 
vertising of household appliance manu- 
facturers. 

From the success of companies that 
have followed out the public welfare 
angle, he noted, advertisers may take 
their cue for the future. “If the adver- 
tiser will render a definite social service 
in presenting his product to the consum- 
er,” he said in summing up this point, 
“the profits will take care of them- 


selves.” 
* * * 


New York Bureau Elects 


Directors 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors, elected at the, recent annual 
meeting of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York, include: Robert E. Mil- 
ler, vice-president, The Bank of New 
York and Trust Company; Lester W. 
Perrin, Lazard Freres; Emlen M. 
Drayton, Eastman, Dillon & Company; 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager, 
the New York Sun, and Keyes Win- 
ter, attorney-at-law. 

In reviewing the year’s accomplish- 
ments, James C. Auchincloss, president 
of the bureau, stated: “The reduction 
of inaccuracies and confidence-destroy- 
ing statements in advertising has been 
substantial. Fair play in competition 
and square dealing in service to the 
public have made gains in a number 
of fields of business, and in such 
progress the bureau’s constructive 
work and influence have been moving 
factors.”’ 

* * * 


Chicago Council Compiles Ad- 
vertising Book List 

A compilation of books on advertis- 
ing available at the Chicago Public 
Library has been published in booklet 
form by the Chicago Advertising Council 
and placed on sale for a small sum. It 
onsists of a classified list of all the 
library’s books, zines and pamphlet 
material on the subject, with the code 
number ef each. 
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Urges Immediate Trial Appeal 


in Small Town Advertising 
In a talk on “The Small Town Mar- 
ket,” Walter W. a, publisher 
of Woman's World, recently told the 
members of the Advertising Club ‘of 
Boston that advertisements are jud: 
by the small town woman principally 
in their appeal to tr: pa eo the 
articles advertised. ““Those that merely 
suggest,” he said, “are found to have 
no attraction to this particular class 
of purchaser.” 

n understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic and agricultural phases, - Mr. 
Manning added, must also be had, as 
the village community is divided into 
two groups, first, the villagers them- 
selves, and second, the immediate farmer 
group which depends on that village for 
its facilities, If these two groups are not 
in harmony, in a particular community, 
stressing the products for one group will 
not be popular with the other. 

* * * 


F. R. Kerman Heads San Fran- 
cisco Club 


Fred R. Kerman, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Bank of 
Italy, has been elected president of the 
Advertising Club of San. Francisco at 
its annual oy Other officers 
elected were: Earle Burke, Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Compare, vice-pres- 
ident; Carl Ohliger, The H. K. Mce- 
Cann Company, secretary, and L. B. 
Goldsmith, The Dohrmann Commercial 
Company treasurer. 


Miss Ida Reed, The Camera 
Craft Publishing Company; Homer 
Guck, San Francisco Examiner; Frank 


Kilsby, Recorder Printing & Publish- 
in ompany; Roger Johnstone, pub- 
lishers’ representative; Bernard de 
Rochie, Pacific Marine Review and 
Western Machinery World, and Walter 
J.. Mann, Walter J. Mann Company, 
were elected directors. 
* * * 


H. V. Prochnow Heads Chi- 
cago Financial Advertisers 


Herbert V. Prochnow, First National 
Bank, was elected president of the Chi- 
cago Financial Advertisers Association 
at its annual meeting last week. John 
C. Foley, of A. C, Allyn & am ag is 
vice-president, while Rufus Jeffris, Har- 
ris Trust & Saylage Bank is secretary. 
Ruth Gates, of the State Bank and 
Trust Company of Evanston, is the new 
treasurer. 

E. T. Cunningham, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, was elected a member of 
the board of nar és 

* 


Dallas League Elects 
R. M. Buchanan 


R. M. Buchanan, of the advertising 
staff of the Dallas, Tex., News, has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Dallas Advertising 


He succeeds Cyril Deese, re- 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Class will give its atten- 
tion to one of the pupils who 
rises with a suggestion concerning 
the tie-up, at the point of sale, be- 
tween the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing and his product. Class, meet 
William Keith Chick, of Pueblo. 
Mr. Chick is a space salesman 
for a Pueblo newspaper. In the 
course of his work he calls on 
eight furniture stores. “And only 
one of them,” he says, “ever hands 
me prepared copy. I must make 
the layout with such illustrations 
as I can find in syndicated mat 
services, with an occasional stray 
electro or mat furnished by some 
manufacturer trying to be help- 


are 

“I believe the* condition in 
Pueblo is typical of the conditions 
in other towns of the same size, 
and smaller. If faithful illustra- 
tions and descriptions were avail- 
able, isn’t it reasonable to presume 
that advertising would be more 
effective—that more furniture 
would be sold?” 

Mr. Chick suggests a remedy, 
and he aims his suggestion at the 
furniture manufacturers, thus: 
“To the back of every dresser that 
leaves the factory, and on the bot- 
tom of every bed, table, buffet, 
chair, davenport, divan and so on, 
tack a stout envelone containing a 
mat for a cut. The size may be 
one-column, or two-column, or 
three—or maybe all three sizes in 
the same envelope. Of course, 
they would illustrate the article to 
which they are attached. Then 
enclose, besides, a piece of copy— 
just a brief description. Thus, lit- 
erally, every piece of merchandise 
would carry its own advertising.” 

Expense? Mr, Chick estimates 
that the expense of the plan, as 
applied to each article, would be 
as much as “two or three good 
postage stamps—an insignificant 
percentage against | the manufac- 
turer’s selling cost.” 

Is the idea feasible? Can it be 
applied, not only to furniture, but 
to other lines? The Schoolmaster 
will be pleased to hear from the 


Class. And he'll not be surprised 
if someone arises and says: “We're 
doing that already.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has before him 
a brochure issued by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, of 
Hartford, Conn. This organization 
is described in the booklet as “a 
co-operative research and service 
organization concerned exclusively 
with the distribution problems of 
life insurance.” The booklet itself 
relates in detail how this organi- 
zation operates to improve selling 
methods and sales personnel in the 
life insurance field. 

The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau was described by 
President Hoover, just a year ago, 
as “the only trade association, with- 
in my knowledge, devoted entirely 
to the problems of distribution.” 
Because the association has con- 
centrated its attention on this sin- 
gle problem, it is but natural that it 
should engage in activities not com- 
monly connected with association 
work. And it is because of this 
that the Schoolmaster calls the at- 
tention of association officials to 
this booklet. Association execu- 
tives who are looking for new 
worlds to conquer will find inspi- 
ration in the program of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

* * * 


H. Bertram Lewis, vice-president 
of The Commercial Credit .Com- 
panies, is a member of the Class. 
He is, besides, an ardent user of 
direct mail, being the editor of his 
house magazine and the author of 
a series of letters which go to his 
automotive dealers at regular in- 
tervals. His most recent letter is 
on the subject of automobile copy 
and contains so many sound ob- 
a on local advertising that 

ter feels other mem- 
Feo of the Class might derive plea- 
sure and profit from reading it. 

The letter bears the caption, 
“Sell Yourself—Not Your Prod- 
uct Alone,” and starts with a sug- 
gested advertisement : 
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LECTRIC TUBE SIGNS 


NTIL it had developed really 
superior neon electric signs (built 
complete in its own plants), you did 
not find Flexlume’s name and mark 
affixed to such types of display. But 


J NOW. 
in the 
Revolutionary electrodes, based on a new 
; Re. principle have been originated by 
: Flexlume. They assure more brilliant 
-d by illumination and much longer tube life. 
r ago, Maintenance, too, has been greatly sim- 
with- plified; tubes easily plug. in; electric con- 
itirely nections are tear dean ~ 4 "voltage — 
irely are not touched; terminals are weather- tract 
ition,” proof... these are features developed Most at we ae 
con- by Flexlume for which patents are pend- 
; ing. They combine with the other known 
5 Sin qualities of Flexlume construction to 
hat it provide lasting beauty and effectiveness. 
com- : ees 
‘ation Focus national advertising interest onto your dealers. Pro- 
this vide them with a neon outside or inside (window) electric sign 
© at- designed, erected and serviced by Flexlume, whose financial 
ls responsibility, guarantee, and nation-wide sales and service 
rece. branches insure manufacturer-dealer satisfaction. Discounts on 
new quantity orders. Let us submit color sketch—no charge or 
nspi- obligation. FLEXLUME CoRPORATION, 2061 Military Road, 
Life Buffalo, N. Y. 
reau. Sales and Service Factories at 
Offices in Chief Cities Buffalo, N. Y. and 
dent of U. S. and Can. oronto, Can. 
iden 
— 
lass. 
r of 
his 
r of 


his 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


E...GLASS LETTER...EXPOSED LAMP...COMBINATION DESIGNS 
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Mr.W. J. Sinclair 


late of Dobson 
Molle & Co., Ltd 


sailed on the ““Majestic” May 2nd 
on a visit to the United States 
and Canada, and arrived in New 
York on the eighth. The object 
of his visit is to negotiate with 
one of the largest advertising or- 
ganizations in the United States 
and Canada, to handle and ex- 
ploit the whole of the work 
of the world’s most famous 
and renowned poster artist,— 
Professor Ludwig Hohlwein—for 
posters, magazine covers, etc. 
Mr. Sinclair will stay at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, 
for two weeks. He has also 
taken with him a film of sev- 
eral hundred feet to be ex- 
hibited at the moving picture 
theatres in the United States 
and Canada, showing Professor 
Ludwig Hohlwein working in his 
studios in many different poses. 











a smart 


is offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity in a large New York 
Advertising Agency. One who 
can turn out a distinctive, 
original job on anything from 
a modest envelope stuffer to 
the most imposing piece of 
promotional literature. One 
who thinks in terms of taste- 
ful, modern design. 


Send letter with particulars 
about past experience stating 
age and salary expected to- 
gether with samples of work 
which will be returned. Ad- 
dress “V,” Box 209, P. I. 





designer 
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The Whizbang Car is only one of th 
many desirable things we have in stock, 

It’s the best of its kind, of course, in 
our opinion. 

Equally as good in its way is th 
spirit of courtesy we put behind it, th 
Maintenance System we provide for aij 
its owners, the personal interest we 
take in each and every one of them, 
the conscientious effort we make to d 
things right and to earn our customers’ 
enduring friendship. 

The Whizbang is a great enough car 
to deserve that kind of backing. Bu 
the credit for that goes to the Whizbang 
factory. We pack = build it here if 
we wanted to but we can build a busi 
ness atmosphere to match it in quality, 
and we work days and nights to accom. 
plish that purpose. 

The Whizbang owner is the judge of 
our success. Ask him about the spirit 
of our business. 

Tue DuGvitte-Wuizsanc Company, 


NC. 
Boulevard at 8th Street 
* * — * * 


You never saw that copy in the 
papers. Yet we never shall cease wond- 
ering what messages of that kind would 
do for any dealer who had the courage 
to keep pounding in such thoughts from 
week to week and from year to year 
and literally worked days and nights to 
justify the public expectations he 
aroused. 

Analyze this presentation for a mo- 
ment. Does it insult the reader’s in- 
telligence in any way? Does it make 
any impossible claims? Does it say any- 
thing about the car that everybody else 
is saying about his car? Isn’t its angle 
arresting? Isn’t its train of thought 
logical? Doesn’t it lead the reader on 
from line to line to see how you're go 
ing to end it? Doesn’t it in the end 
sell him the realization that the dealer 
believes heart and soul in his car, is 
man enough to say that he wants to be 
worthy of it, keen enough to realize 
that the biggest difference between one 
car and another today is the difference 
in the way their owners are treated, and 
sound enough to bet his whole future 
on the spirit of his business? Doesn't 
it fit the advertising measuring stick 
which demands that your copy create 
(1) Attention; (2) Confidence; (3) 
Education; (4) Desire; (5) Volition? 

Not, you understand, because we 
drafted it. We wear no medals for our 
advertising genius. But because it puts 
the emphasis where it belongs in every 
dealer’s sales campaign, rings a refresh- 
ing note of truth and high purpose on 
the ears of a public that is utterly fed 
up on superlatives, and meaningless 
magniloquence, and doesn’t rely on the 
car alone as the basis of its appeal. 

The average dealer is no enthusiast 
for advertising (the average, please 
note, There are notable exceptions) 
He uses factory copy when he must— 
and pans it soulfully to the District 
Representative. He’s no advertising man 
but he could do a better job himself— 
you know the line. However, he doesn't. 
So he uses what they send him when 
he feels there’s no escape and declares 
he’d sell as many cars without it. 

He wouldn’t. But he might sell even 
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17 Years of Printers’ Ink ataaaa 
CHURCHILL- HALL, INC. 


“Our files contain Printers’ Ink as far back as 1912, 
or ever since the agency started. 


“These are used for continuous reference. 


“They are used in comparing our own experience 
and that of manufacturers we serve with experiences 
of other manufacturers and agencies.” 
H. B. LE QUATTE, 
President 


For current use Churchill-Hall subscribe for five copies of 
Printers’ Ink Weekly and four copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free 
lance advertising writer. Gives names 
and prices. Of special interest are his 
methods of securing business and way 
of handling assignments. 

He tells of small jobs to fees of $1000 
and more, of things found useful in writ- 
ing display advertising, booklets, house- 
organ copy, institutional articles. His 
favorite copy—the fictionized form—is 
treated at length, with numerous examples. 

He frankly describes his problems in 
working with advertisers and 
and this frankness makes the book worth 
while. 144 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Passaic, N. J, 








Agency Executive 


with above-the-average 
creative ability 


Fifteen years in agencies. 
Can develop ideas; plan ad- 
vertising and sales cam- 
paigns; write finished copy; 
sell accounts and contact 
them. Christian; age. 34. 


$12,000. Will consider part- 
nership or stock ownership 
arrangement. Address “R,” ° 
Box 206, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 


COPYWRITER 


Experienced in preparing ad- 
vertisements, follow-ups, etc., 
for a complete line of beauty 


preparations. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to connect with a well- 
known concern doing extensive 
advertising. Write, giving full 
details and salary expected. 
Address “‘N,” Box 204, 


Printers’ Ink 
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more and .omn a sounder basis if 
would supplement the factory’s ime. 
sage with one of his own—one that ai. 
vertised himself as well and tied the 
two appeals together for their strongey 
joint effort. “ 

We offer the topic to our friends o 
the trade for what it may be worth 
The copy with which we introduced i 
is not a serious attempt to produce the 
ideal dealer advertisement. It merely 
suggests a line of thought which any 
dealer will profit by implanting in th 
public mind. 

Study this advertising question. Wel 
directed, original publicity, persistently 
maintained, and back by commensy. 
rate performance, will do more than 
any other influence to guarantee th 
future prosperity of your business. 


Every manufacturer who is look- 
ing for ideas that will make good 
copy for local advertisements for 
his dealers will find many helpful 
suggestions in this letter sent by 
Mr. Lewis. 

* * * 

The shoemaker’s children—you 
know how it is with, their shoes. 
It is said of Einstein—and whether 
it’s true or not, the allusion is apt 
—that he suffers travail over the 
task of adding the weekly bill of 
the grocer. 

We're all so busy and we travel 
so fast that we leave far behind 
us, half-forgotten, most of our first 
principles. Perhaps it was a reali- 
zation of this human frailty that 
prompted N. W..Ayer & Son, Inc. 
to publish the little volume entitled, 
“In Behalf of Advertising,” a copy 
of which has just reached the 
Schoolmaster. 

The book is an anthology of 
Ayer advertising over a period of 
nine years, specifically of the maga- 
zine advertisements whose purpose, 
to quote the introduction, has been 
“not only to advertise N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., over whose signature 
they have been published, but to in- 
crease the public understanding of 
advertising and enhance its value 
as an advertising tool.” 

The material is presented in short 
chapters, each of which originally 
was an advertisement, and is as- 
sembled in nine main groups, titled 
as follows: “The Power of the 
Printed Page,” “A Nation’s Shop- 
ping List,” “The Passing of the 
Old Market Square,” “Change- 
lings,” “Building a Business,” “The 
Battle of the Shelves,” “The Best 
of All Deferises,” “The American 
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Scenc.”. and “Keeping Everlastingly 
at It Brings Success.” 

The Schoolmaster believes the 
Class will find the book to be in- 
formative and useful. 

x * * 


The Schoolmaster wishes to sub- 
mit to the Class a sample of adver- 
tising which is out of step with the 
studied snobbery of modern adver- 
tising and for that reason catches 
the eve. It stands out just as no- 
ticeably as the man out of step 
with his regiment. It appeared in 
display space in the Wall Street 
Journal along with the high hats 
and frock coats of financial con- 
servatism., 


If you want a Boat 
and you got any money 
READ THIS! 

I got boats—two of them—that is, 
a converted Catboat and a Sea Sled 
Now here is what happened: I got to 
reading these boating magazines and 
drinking rum. Blame it to either, ac- 
cording to your temperance views. I 
ended up by buying the converted Cat. 
Then I spent blue money putting in 
every d.... thing I thought would make 
it comfortable. She sure is a darb, 
represents 30 feet of solid comfort, and 
will ride out any gale. But I still get 
sea sick! 

Then I got the idea that one of these 
Sea Sleds would be the berries, so I 
bought one right from Mystic—brand 
new. That represents 22 feet of the 
roughest ride in a chop that a man 
ever took. (And I busted bronchos and 
rode in Fords over country roads.) 

I got no kick coming. I had some 
fun. But if there happens to be an- 
other breed of d.... fool like myself, 
I'll save him several thousand dollars 
by selling him my whole outfit—both 
boats and a “million-dollar” fishing out- 
fit—the whole works for $3000! 

I'll guarantee everything to be abso- 
lutely O. K., but in the future I’m go- 
ing to stay on shore. 

For further details, address: 

LAND LUBBER 


Box R 54. 


Brick Account to Shankweiler- 


Mickley Agency 
he Lehigh Brick Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., manufacturer of Lehigh build- 
ing brick, has appointed Shankweiler- 
Mickley, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and direct mail will be used. 


J. D. Leary with Frizzell 
Agency 
D. Leary, formerly with Farm 
Stock & Home, Minneapolis, has joined 
the Frizzell Advertising Agency, Inc., 
f that city. 
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The Advertising Di- 

rector of a high-grade 

publication ought to 
lasso this man 


He has never sold advertising space. 
But no matter. 

His is an outstanding character, an 
engaging and sincere personality and 
an indomitable go-ahead spirit. He is 
the type of man who inspires a 
buyer’s confidence in a product... 
be it tangible or intangible. He is in 
every sense of the word a gentleman. 
His advertising experience covers a 
period of ten years, five of which 
were with an advertising agency that 
enjoys an enviable reputation. He 
has had three years’ selling experi- 
ence and knows Eastern advertisers 
and agencies thoroughly. He has a 
memory for pertinent facts that is 
second to none. Age 28—fine educa- 
tion — widely read — references from 
every angle, 

An Atlantic Monthly, a Good House- 
~~ wy a Field and Stream or @ 
good de peper would appreciate 
this man and find him increasingly 

Naturally he commands a 
fair salary. He will cover any East- 
ern territory with N. Y. C. as head- 
quarters. 


Address “T,’”’ Box 207, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED 


Advertising 


and 
Sales Promotion 


MANAGER 


for Manufacturer of Screws and Nails 
located in New York City. 


The position requires a technically trained 
man, preferably a graduate mechanical 
engineer, who is also an experienced ad- 
vertising executive. 


He must be able to write clear and con- 
vincing copy for advertisements, bulle- 
tins, sales letters, etc.; plan and execute 
direct-by-mail campaigns; buy printed 
matter, art work, engravings, etc.; handle 
sales correspondence and perform all 
other duties belonging to the head of an 
advertising department. 


Salary $75.00 a week to start, with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. 
Write fully, giving details of education, 
experience, age, whether married or 
single, etc. Replies held confidential. 


Address “A,” Box 64, Printers’ Ink 








-can you 


utilize seven years production and 
all-around agency experience ac- 
quired with 4-Aandsmallagencies. 
Young man, 25, of proven ability, 
as production manager of small or 
medium-sized agency; can make 
layouts, buy art, engravings, elec- 
trotypes and use type. Capable 
assistant; initiative and executive 
ability. ‘““W"" Box 60, Printers’ Ink. 














Have You An Idea 
For A Publisher ? 


We are ing a worth-while idea which 
can be profitably develo by mail or 
through dealers. Would consider in- 
dividual book, series of books or cor- 
respondence course; either royalty or 
outright purchase. Advertiser now ac- 
tively engaged in mail-order book selling. 
Address “M,’’ Box 203, Printers’ Ink 
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New Accounts for Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 


The Allen-Hough Carryola Company, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of portable 
musical instruments, has _ appointed 
Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., Chicago ad. 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis. 
ing account. Business publications, 
magazines and radio will be 1 

he United Air Cleaner Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of air cleaners 
for automobiles and phonograph motors, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Freeze-Vogel-Leopold agency, 
This will include the advertising for two 
divisions of that company: the Sentine! 
Manufacturing Company, radio equip. 
ment, and the Quam Radio Products 
Corporation, radio loud speakers. Mag. 
—_ and business publications will he 
used. 


Death of Clarence A. Hope 


Clarence A. Hope, for the last ten 
years assistant executive secretary of 
the American Association of Advertis. 
ing Agencies, died on May 9 at New 
York. He was fifty-eight years of age. 

In 1887, Mr. ope joined the J. 
Walter Thompson ompany, at that 
city, as a clerk, and after thirty years 
of service, retired. As the country was 
at war he volunteered his services to 
the Government and was made execv- 
tive secretary and manager of the divi- 
sion of advertising. In 1919 he joined 
the American Association of Advertis. 
ing Agencies and became assistant 
executive secretary. 


Berlin Delegates to Hear 
Speeches in Own Language 


The speeches at the Berlin conven- 
tion of the International Advertising 
Association will be translated into the 
languages of the various delegations by 
means of what is described as the new 
Filene-Finlay invention. Each delegate 
will find a set of head-phones at his or 
her seat, similar to those used in radio, 
and as.rapidly as the speakers address 
the audience their words will be trans- 
lated into different languages. The new 
system is the gift to the convention of 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston. 


Norman H. Hill, for the last fifteen 
years editor of the Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich., Soo News, has joined the busi- 
ness staff of the Detroit Times. He was 
at one time with the Detroit News. 








Publishing Business For Sale 


Prosperous Central New York office in 


market for valid reason, prints out- 
standing weekly, other regular publica- 
tions, plant and community ready for 
daily. With realty involves $50,000. 
New York city references to responsible 
prospects. 
Address “X,” Box 61 
Printers’ Ink 
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Great Lakes Hotels Plan 


Larger Campaign 

The Great Lakes Hotel Association, 
composed of more than 100 hotels in the 
Great Lakes region, will hold an execu- 
tive committee meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., 
to plan for an enlarged newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign for the 1929 season. 
Cc. A. Miner, proprietor of the Hotel 
Lenox, Buffalo, president, reports that 
the association "has the largest advertis- 
ing budget in its history in prospect 4 
use this z% in Great Lakes newspa 
Fuller Smith, Cleveland advertising 


agency ‘vill direct this campaign. 


Found Everything Wanted 


Societe ANONYME 
Louts Branot & Frere 
Brienne, SWITZERLAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We must thank you very much in- 
deed for your letter dated April 16. 
The information you gave us regard- 
ing a good system for filing advertise- 
ments is of very great value and we 
find there everything we wanted to 
know. 
Once more, thank you. 
Societe ANONYME, 
Louis Branot & FReERe. 


J. N. Collins, president of the J. N. 
Collins Company, Minneapolis, which 
was recently acquired by Peter Paul, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., will not 
active in the new organization, as was 
previously reported. 
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Advertising Manager Available 
horoug! ie of detail com 


makes 
ect co-ordination between advertising and 
a Can show proof of many effective cam- 
paigns — during eg years with adver- 
Age Salary $5,000 


Y 
Box 208, Printers’ 





* a 

Advertising Manager 
of a large textile concern requires an assistant 
whose experience fits him to supervise layout 
and production of direct mail material to 
dealers, dealer helps, window displays and 
promotional material for consumers; metchan- 
dise national advertising to dealers and 
salesmen; and take charge of department work. 
State age, salary required, former connections 
and nature of previous work. Address “Z” 
Box 63, “‘Printers’ Ink.” 








Needing Increased Sales? 


The company answering this will be in 
touch with ° sales manager, | at present 
employed, with several years’ successful 
sales experience. Age 31, married, col- 
lege graduate, hard worker, Gentile, own 
home, two cars. Able to handle sales de- 
partment or bear real responsibilities for 
sales manager. Prefer Philadelphia, but 
ready to move to the right opportunity. 
Address “Y, ” Box 62, Printers’ Ink 





DO 1 FEEL GOOD? 


Of course he does he’s at last found a real 
dependable SERVICE that tells him what he 
wants to know about NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS and ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

SERVICE that maintains a large force 
constantly revising same. By their revisions 
and cad reports they keep it to date. THE 
STANDARD ADVERTISING REGISTER— 
** The Red Book.”’ 


Quit Guessing— Get the Register!! 


National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices Western Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston 1226 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 





“GIBBONS | 


knows 


CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 





each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line fc: 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-fi\ 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 
Second hand Rack for California 


Job Cases. 
Box 719, Printers’ Ink 


Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 
ers. Twelve years’ successful experience. 
Inquiry involves no obligation. ’*Phone 
Ashland 4251. New Process Advertising 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Save 25% Printing Requirements 
Private printers, well equipped, solicit 
accounts concerns. LOW overhead and 
quantity production enable saving. Qual- 
ity work. Request quotations. American 
Salesbook Printing Co., Newport News, Va. 














HELP WANTED 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY for a young 
salesman with knowledge of commercial 
printing. Salary and advancement de- 
termined by his ability. Apply for in- 
terview, Cortlandt 5352. 


Wanted— Young man for advertising and 
sales promotion with experienge in me- 
chanical field preferred. An opportunity 
for you man with initiative, common 
sense and intelligence. Box 728, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN—experienced in handling 
charges for art and mechanical work in 
Production Billing Department of large 
agency in New York. State qualifica- 
tions and experience. Box 741, P. I 


REPRESENTATIVE for West and west 
coast district. One who has other non- 
competitive books by properous long estab- 
lished automotive trade monthly, on 15- 
20% commission basis. Our other men 
making good money. Box 732, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


Experienced buyer, printing and engrav- 
ing. Large and Growing Company. 
Permanent position, good salary. Give 
complete details, education, experience, 
age, references. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


ONE OF THE BEST-ENOWN, MOST 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING MEN 
wants salesman to enlarge clientele al- 
ready important and profitable. Must 
superior type of man of pleasing 
appearance able to make convincing 
presentations, Valuable support will be 
given by reputation, establis acquain- 
tanceship and proofs of advertising pub- 
lished. Box 744, Printers’ Ink. 























Are You Satisfied With Your Job} 
Life insurance offers an opportunity for 
steady and increasing income with pos- 
sible promotion to managerial position. 
Thorough training to inexperienced. 
Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—We pay salesmen $5) to 
$200 commission weekly selling atest 
powerful business building motion pic 
ture advertising film service to fifty lines 
of business. Experience unnecessary. 
Big opportunity in our sales expansion 
program. Write for territorial assign- 
ments. Monarch Films, Inc., Depart- 
ment P, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Advertising Copy and Layout Man—for 
preparation of catalogs and booklets for 
the Advertising Department of an old 
established middle western manufacturer 
of industrial machinery. Prefer a mar- 
ried man about 40, with some practical 
experience in mechanics. Permanent 
position. Give full details regarding age 
and experience. Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 


Outstanding Men’s Store—in city of 
100,000 offers splendid opportunity for 
advertising manager. Man must have 
background of merchandising as well as 
advertising experience; must be able to 
make outside contacts as representative 
of firm. State full qualifications in letter 
to Suite 1512—75 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. References required. State sal 
arty requirements. Replies confidential 
Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To sign up agents for specialty machine 

Will be supported by full page national 
advertising. 

Must have proven selling ability, ref- 
erences as to integrity . . . and capacity 
to work into larger executive position. 

Straight salary at start, with provision 
for generous commission for the ri man. 

Write full details in your first letter to 
Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


With a vision of new and modern mer 
chandising methods which can be ap- 
plied to old established high grade spe 
cialty paper products made by a mill in 
the Central est with World markets. 
A young man with a creative mind, good 
personality, one who ‘can maintain the 
confidence of customers and one whvse 
pleasure is in hard work, is needed for 
a@ permanent position. If you have had a 
successful experience, communicate with 
us, giving detailed qualifications and ref- 
erences in first letter. Box 730, P, |. 
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pS x mnie OPPOR- 

TUNITY for highly profitable connec- 
tion. Highest type proposition. Every 
progressive employer a_ live prospect. 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Artist—desires connection. 
Experienced, Capable and Reliable in 
Figure work and Illustration, Handle 
all mediums in black and white and 
color. Salary reasonable. Box 727, P. I. 


Versatile Artist and Layout Man 
Thoroughly experienced with reputable 
agencies, Direct Mail Printers and En- 
graving houses desires to make connec- 
tion with a good concern. Box 736, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN—=30 yrs. of age desires 
connection, Expd. pvt. secy., trade 4 
motion, advertising, correspondent, office 
supervision. Good education, American, 
Protestant. Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE—Experienced in 

preparing, executing National. en Sales 
cal Advertising Campaigns, Food Prod- 
ucts, Specialties and — he ye be 
salesman who can train others. Broker- 
age and P connections all ed 
cities. xpert copy writer; sales 
collections convenes s 373 
graduate; employed Best references 
character and ability. Salary $5,000 
per year. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 


MAKEUP POSITION WANTED 
Would my experience be of any value to 
you? I am a young woman, 28 years’ 
old, have been connected with publish- 
ing concern for the past 10 years, where 
I am still employed. My work ed 
of making up two monthly tradepa 
and one semi-annual tradepaper. we 
madeup saddle and side-sti book, can 
order engravings and know enough type 
to handle the papers I am now on. | ad 
desired $60 per week. Box 720, P. L. 








ARTIST - LETTERER 


Desires position in Advertising Agency, 
as assistant to visualizer, or position 
with Illustrator. Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 





Stenographer-Assistant—experienced in 
iagazine, advertising and sales work. 
Accurate sicnaasroner and typist, fa- 

r with o routine, cient in 
handling detail. High school graduate, 
Protestant. Salary $30. Box 738, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Ten years’ sales ion experience 
with national accounts. Brilliant record 
of results direct mail and newspaper 

vertising. A resourceful executive ex- 
perienced in directing large advertising 
department. Pleasing personality with a 
tremendous capacity for hard _ work. 
Protestant. Age 34. Box 743, I. 





Young Man—25, desires advertisin 
perience. At present writing trop ianee 
copy and ideas. Also experienced as 
business office manager in New York. 
Exceptional business and personal ref- 
erences available. Box 735, P. I. 


MAN experienced in Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. Can prepare catalogs, organ- 
ze mail order department and direct 
salesmen. Forceful correspondent. Age 42, 
well educated and highly recommended. 
New York or Chicago. Box 734, P. I. 





HERE'S A MAN—whose seventeen 
years’ experience in every phase of food 
distribution qualifies him to direct a 
sales organization pe Benet of “What's 
Around the Corner of Marketing” rather 
than by precedent. Young enough at 
forty to have tremendous enthusiasm 
but seasoned enough to be intensely 
practical. His business history is divers- 
ified, successful, and bears strict in- 
vestigation. Available to go anywhere 
upon reasonable notice to peo em- 
ployer. Box 739, Printers’ 





WANTS TO SELL 
ing man, age 30—single—a product of 
shop, trained in night school. One 
specialty selling, advertising. Has 
makings of a real salesman. Can 
walk and talk, Character—AMBITION, 
DETERMINATION, Box 725, P. I. 


Professor of distribution and marketing 
with business experience, available part 
or full time June 15-Sept. 15. Expe- 
need in research work, writing, mar- 
ket studies, investigations. Thoroughly 
miliar with all sources of statistics 
and other data. Unusual research facil- 
s at his disposal. Correspondence 
invited. Terms reasonable. Box 740, P. I. 
EXPORT SALES MANAGER—Avail- 
able to some far-sighted manufactu-er 
th a worth-while product, he would 
int to sell around the world and help 
sorb his over production, and still be 
fitable. Age 36, Christian, American- 
n, with 17 years’ experience exporting 
finished manufactures, catalog-work, etc. 
)wn trade lists. Get that extra $100,000. 
business from the foreign field. I know 
how, where. Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 











Assistant Account 


J 
Executive 
In a New York City Agency 
The ability to make and hold contacts 
fits me for this job. Agency production 
experience, a good knowledge of direct 
advertising cuthede, and the selling of 
advertising ideas roughl outlines my 
experience. College uate; married; 
age 26. Further details or a call on re- 
quest. Box 731, Printers’ Ink. 


STAR 
WANTS 





COPY MAN 
NEW 


JOB 
Advertising, sales-promotion and mail- 
order man—until recently owe as 
star copy man with a 4A advertising 
agency—desires a connection of respon- 
sibility with advertising agency or manu- 
facturer. Have a ten-year record of 
achievement for producing business on a 
profitable basis. Can develop practical 
plans; create effective campaigns; origi- 
nate striking illustrations and write re- 
freshingly persuasive copy. American; 
Christian ; age 36; salary “open.” 

737, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Pair of Leaders! 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


UST completed! A county survey of Illinois 
and Indiana by Mace Advertising Agency 
of Peoria, gives facts about 19 farm papers. 
Prairie Farmer again tops the list by a pref- 
ms erence of two to one over the next 





paper in coverage and reader inter- 

est. Every advertiser should get 

these facts to know how to reach 
te, this rich farm market. 


lean WLS 
Also and again, WLS, Prairie 
Farmer’s own broadcasting station, was pre- 


ferred by farmers nearly three to one. 
Standing of seven leading stations: 








——— Chvite ay Choice Total 
WLS 581 174 72 827 
WLW 204 189 73 466 
WGN 36 150 89 275 
WENR 19 37 40 96 
Wwoc 16 46 31 93 
KYW 6 17 27 50 
WMAQ 5 39 71 115 








This Valuable Survey Book—no charge—shows again the 
strength of the PRAIRIE FARMER—W LS hook-up in Illinois 
and Indiana. Rates and particulars for the asking. 


»+> PRAIRIE FARMER -Cticego 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
Chas. P. Dickson, Adv. Mgr. . J. E. Edwards, Associate 
1230 West Washington Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illirois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2 
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| ee day 676,000 
families living in Chicago 
and suburbs read the 
Chicago Tribune. Each 
year these families spend 
a billion and three quar- 


ters at retail—more than §. 
is spent by all the fami- 
lies of Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Denver, Kansas 
City and San Francisco 
combined. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








